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A  rendering  of  the  new  Daily  News  printing  facility,  now  under  construction  by  Birtcher  Construction  of  Laguna  Niguel. 


From  the  ground  floor  up,  we’re 
building  a  better  future  for  L.A.’s  fastest- 
growing  newspaper  audience.  And  today, 
with  the  help  of  Birtcher  Construction 
—  a  leading  industry  innovator  —  we’re 
nearing  completion  on  a  new,  state-of- 
the-art  printing  and  production  facility 
in  Santa  Qarita,  California.  Located 
some  35  miles  north  of  downtown  Los 
Angeles,  the  new  plant  will  house  three 
new  Goss  Headliner  Offset  presses, 
totaling  33  units,  and  is  scheduled  to  be 
operational  by  early  1990. 

Upon  completion,  it  will  not  only 
provide  our  readers  with  a  more  colorful 
and  easy-to-read  product,  it  will  also 
make  the  Daily  News  a  more  powerful 
medium  for  advertisers  to  reach  L.A.’s 
most  affluent,  free-spending  market.  In 
addition,  the  central  location  of  our  new 


facility  will  enable  us  to  expedite 
delivery  of  newspapers  throughout  the 
San  Fernando  and  neighboring  Valleys. 

It’s  all  part  of  our  ongoing 
commitment  to  be  this  area’s  number 
one  source  of  news  and  information.  And 
just  one  more  way  in  which  we’re 
increasing  the  power  of  the  press  for  our 
readers  and  advertisers  every  day! 


Daily  News 


LOS  ANGELES 

S  BIRTCHER 

Building  a  better  future  for 
LA.  ’s  fastest-  growing  newspaper. 


Mou  (|)aivovTai 
EAAriviKa 

( Sounds  like  Greek  to  me  ) 


ARE  YOU  SPEAKING 

THE  SAME  LANGUAGE  AS  YOUR  INDUSTRY? 


If  your  internal  system  of  advertising  identification 
doesn’t  match  the  advertising  industry’s  you  might 
as  well  be  speaking  a  foreign  language.  When  you’re 
not  fluent  in  the  language  used,  misunderstandings 
can  lead  to  missed  opportunities. 

We  can  help  .  .  . 

The  LNA/Media  Records  database  utilizes  the 
complete  10-digit  code  (4  digits-classification,  6 
digits-advertiser)  approved  by  the  NAB/ANPA  Future 
of  Advertising  Standardization  Committee  as  the 
industry  standard. 

Call  Jim  Farrell,  our  Vice  President/Sales  at 
1-800-LNA-DATA.  Jim  will  explain  the  various  ways 
you  can  be  part  of  the  LNA/Media  Records  database 
which  includes  subscribing  to  the  monthly 
LNA/Media  Records  Service  that  automatically 
standardizes  your  newspaper  to  the  10-digit  class¬ 
ification  and  advertiser  code  in  our  measuring  and 
classifying  process. 


Being  included  in  the  LNA/Media  Records 
database  results  in  easy  comparisons  of  your  data 
to  other  newspapers  by  classification  and  by  account. 
An  important  sales  performance  gauge.  Major  adver¬ 
tisers,  advertising  agencies  and  national  retailers  use 
LNA/Media  Records  data  to  plan  their  newspaper 
advertising  schedules. 

All  of  which  translates  to  ..  . 

When  you  need  to  communicate  with  advertisers 
in  the  language  they  understand  and  can  best  use, 

LNA/MEDIA  RECORDS 
10-DIGIT  CODES 
IS  THE  LANGUAGE 
OF  THE  INDUSTRY! 


LEADING  NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS/MEDIA  RECORDS 

136  MADISON  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK,  NY  10016 
=  =  1-800-LNA-DATA  OR  212-725-2700 


A  VNU  MARKETING  INFORMATION  SERVICES  COMPANY 


N(M..RTJN  THE  PAPER 
WITH  THE 

SYSTEMS  SOFTWARE  PEOPLE 
WHO  OUTRUN  THEM  ALL. 


We  say  there’s  been  an  awful  lot  of  confusion 
out  there.  People  stumbling  all  over  themselves 
trying  to  make  advertising,  circulation,  financial 
and  composition  systems  work. 

We  say  all  that  by-guess  and  by-gosh  can 
cease— right  now.  All  that  programing  and 
reprograming.  Up-loading  and  down -loading. 
Forever  translating  this  language  into  that 
language. 

We  re  INSl— as  in  "1”  for 
integrated— and  that’s 
exactly  what  we’  re  all  about. 

We  say  you  can  operate 
everything  from  one,  single. 


solitary,  all-encompassing  data  base. 

Not  endless  interfaces.  But  a  true  integra¬ 
tion— so  that  the  left  hand  not  only  always  knows 
what  the  right  one  is  doing,  it’s  all  in  one  brain— 
so  that  everybody  knows. 

This  is  a  bold,  front-running  idea— not  what 
you  generally  see  in  newspapering  today.  It’s  well 
worth  your  investigation  now,  regardless  of 

where  you  stand  with  your 
present  operations,  or  think 
you  stand.  Call  us  today.  And 
see  if  we  don’t  clearly  out¬ 
distance  every  other  system 
runner  in  the  race. 


Integrated  Newspaper  Systems  International 
Real  Solutions  for  Revenue 
Development  and  Management 


12  Corporate  Woods  •  10975  Benson  Drive  •  Overland  Park  KS  66210  *  9I3/45I-46I< 
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JULY 

23-26— International  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives, 
Summer  Meeting,  Westin  Copley  Place,  Boston. 

AUGUST 

13-15— Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Conference,  “Integrating  with 
Color  Electronic  Prepress  Systems,  Chicago  Marriott  O’Hare. 

13-15 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Conference,  Marriott  Hotel,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. 

16- 20— National  Association  of  Black  Journalists,  Annual  Convention,  New 

York  Hilton  and  Towers,  New  York  City. 

17- 19— West  Virginia  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  Huntington. 

27- 30— New  York  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Summer  Convention, 

Gideon  Putnam  Hotel,  Saratoga  Springs. 

SEPTEMBER 

7- 10— Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention, 

The  Carousei,  Ocean  City,  Md. 

6— National  Newspaper  Literacy  Day. 

8- 10 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  Advertising  Managers  Retreat,  River 

Terrace,  Gatlinburg. 

1 2- 1 5— National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Annual  Convention,  The  St. 

Paul,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

15-10— Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Fall  Meeting,  Hyatt 
Regency  West  Shore,  Tampa. 

20-21— Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Inn  at  Reading,  Read¬ 
ing,  Pa. 

20- 22— Science  Writers  Forum,  “Lung  Disease:  Challenge  in  the  '90s,' 

sponsored  by  the  American  Lung  Association  and  American  Thor¬ 
acic  Society,  The  Historic  Inns  of  Annapolis,  Md. 

21- 24 — Newspaper  Operations  Association,  Inc.,  Conference,  The  Chang¬ 

ing  Newspaper  —  A  Quest  for  Success;  Tara  Hyannis  Hotel  & 
Resort. 

23-27 — Canadian  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Hotel  Beausejour, 
Moncton,  N.B.,  Canada. 

Seminars/WorkshopsIClinics 

JULY 

26 — Inland  Press  Foundation,  Risk  Management  Seminar;  July  26-27  — 
Cost  Clinic,  Inland  Press  Center  (near  Chicago  O’Hare  Airport). 

AUGUST 

6- 11 — Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Graphics:  Poynter  Teaching 

Fellowship,  St.  Petersburg. 

7- 11 — ^ANPA,  Drcktop  Newspaper  Publishing  Seminar,  The  Newspaper 

Center,  Reston,  Va. 

9- 10 — ANPA  Foundation — AEJMC,  Cooperative  Committee  Symposium 

on  Community  Newspapers  and  Journalism  Educators,  American 
Press  Institute,  Reston,  Va. 

13- 16— SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  Layout,  Design  and  Graphics  (under 

50,000  circulation),  Biloxi,  Mass. 

14 — Knight  Center  for  Specialized  Journalism,  Deadiine  for  Applications 
for  “Covering  Cancer”  Course,  Oct.  9-20,  University  of  Maryland, 
College  Park. 

18— Inlarxf  Press  Foundation,  Editorial  Page  Seminar;  Inland  Press  Cen¬ 
ter  (near  Chicago  O’Hare  Airport). 

21-25— ANPA  Newspaper  Quality  Control  Seminar,  The  Newspaper  Center, 
Reston,  Va. 

28- 9/1— Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Sheetfed  Offset  Press  Operat¬ 

ing  Workshop,  Pittsburgh. 

29- 9/1 — Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Process  Color  Stripping,  Pitts¬ 

burgh. 

SEPTEMBER 

6-7 — ANPA  Multicultural  Management  Workshop,  McLean  (Va.)  Hilton. 

10- 12 — SNPA  Workshop  for  Smaller  Newspapers,  San  Antonio. 

10- 15— The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  MACTRAC,  Intermediate, 

St.  Petersburg,  Ra. 

11- 1 5— ANPA  Web  Offset  Newspaper  Press  Operation  Seminar,  The  News¬ 

paper  Center,  Reston,  Va. 

11-11/17— The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Management:  Media  Man¬ 
agement  and  Entrepreneurship  for  Journalism  Graduate  Students, 
St.  Petersburg. 
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About  Awards 


Montana  Better  Newspapers.  Winners  in  the  1988  con¬ 
test  of  the  Better  Newspaper  Contest  of  the  Montana 
Newspaper  Association  were  announced  recently.  The 
General  excellence  awards  went  to  the  Bozeman  Daily 
Chronicle,  Bridger  Record,  Whitehall  Ledger,  Carbon 
County  News,  Mission  Valley  News,  Hungry  Horse  News 
and  the  White  fish  Pilot. 

Compton  honored.  Robert  Compton,  book  editor  of  the 
Dallas  Morning  News,  received  the  Media  Award  this 
year  from  the  Book  Publishers  of  Texas  for  his  efforts  in 
support  of  Texas  books. 
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when  Harvey  Braun  helps  clients  develq)  thdr 
retail  strategieSjhe  uses  Impact  Resources. 


Harvey  Braun  is  Chairman 
of  the  Retail  Services  Group 
at  Touche  Ross,  one  of  the 
nation’s  “big  eight”  public 
accounting  firms.  It’s  his  job 
to  develop  operations 
analyses,  repositioning,  and 
merchandising  strategies  for 
his  firm’s  clients,  which 
include  80  of  the  tq3 100 
retailers  in  the  US. 

Braun  has  found  that  the 


depth  of  information  provided 
by  MA^RT"  Consumer  Intelli¬ 
gence  System  has  helped  him 
in  developing  retail  strategies 
that  can  be  turned  into  dollars 
when  Touche  Ross’  clients  put 
them  into  action. 

Using  sample  sizes  ranging 
from  5,000  to  18,000  per  mar¬ 
ket,  M  A*RT  provides  a  wide 
range  of  consumer  infamation 
including  lifestyles,  buying 


behavior,  and  media  habits.  this  consumer  information  to 
“By  using  MA*RT  I  am  able  help  our  clients.” 


to  get  quick,  in-depth  consu¬ 
mer  profiles  on  our  clients’ 
customers,  on  our  clients’ 
competitors’  customers,  as 
well  as  overall  consumer  atti¬ 
tudes,”  Braun  says.  “Having 
used  MA*RT  fcff  almost  two 
years  now.  I’m  impressed  with 
the  quality  of  the  data,  and  with 
all  the  different  ways  we  can  use 


To  learn  mcsre  about  Impact 
Resources,  call  1-800-733-MART 
today. 


IMPACT 

RESOURCE^ 


Editorial  workshop 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


The  war  is  over  No.  685 

The  war  between  who  and  whom  is  over,  if  we  are 
willing  to  accept  the  judgment  of  an  array  of  well-qualified 
referees.  Without  going  into  the  grammar  of  it,  which 
nobody  wants  to  do  anyway,  let  us  look  at  the  conclusions 
of  some  of  these  experts  and  others: 

“The  most  loathsome  word  (to  me  at  least)  in  the 
English  language  is  whom.  You  can  always  tell  a  half-edu¬ 
cated  buffoon  by  the  care  he  takes  in  working  the  word  in. 
When  he  starts  it,  I  know  I  am  faced  with  a  pompous 
illiterate  who  is  not  going  to  have  me  long  as  company.”  — 
Kyle  Chrichton. 

*  *  « 

“If  a  boy  ignores  his  arithmetic  teacher  and  states  that  8 
times  7  are  63,  he  will  be  laughed  at  by  his  friends;  but  if  he 
obeys  his  English  teacher  and  says,  'With  whom  are  you 
going  to  the  party?’  he  will  also  be  laughed  at.  Grammar,  at 
least  as  taught  by  many  old-fashioned  teachers,  is  almost 
purely  directive  and  bears  little  relation  to  the  way  English 
is  actually  spoken  and  written.”  —  Language  in  Thought 
and  Action,  S.I.  Hayakawa.  (This  book  came  out  some 
years  ago  and  so,  if  the  critics  of  American  education  are 
right,  it  might  now  be  said  that  the  boy  would  be  lucky 
today  if  the  teacher  knew  the  right  answer  to  the  multipli¬ 
cation  problem,  or  any  grammar,  right  or  wrong,  con¬ 
nected  with  who  and  whom.) 

*  *  * 

A  letter  from  C.S.  Corey,  published  in  the  Arizona  Star, 
read:  “A  headline  in  the  Star  asked.  Whom  Should  Be 
Laid  Off  First?  The  answer  is  obvious.  Whom  wrote  the 
headline?  Him  should  be  laid  off  first.  Him  doesn’t  know 
enough  about  English  grammar  for  the  job  him  has.” 

*  *  * 

In  Boston,  according  to  Ernest  Weekly,  the  owls  say 
“To-whit,  to  whom." 

*  *  * 

For  a  long  time.  The  New  Yorker  published  column 
fillers  deriding  misuses  of  whom  under  the  snide  caption, 
“The  Omnipotent  Whom,”  but  desisted  some  years  ago 
after  discovering  most  readers  did  not  know  what  the  point 
was. 

4c  :|c 

“‘Whom  are  you?’  he  asked,  for  he  had  been  to  night 
school.”  —  George  Ade. 

4c  4c  * 

A  century-and-a-half  ago  Noah  Webster  called  whom 
useless,  and  H.  L.  Mencken  anticipated  Hayakawa’s  ver¬ 
dict  in  The  American  Language. 

4c  4c  4c 

To  sum  up:  Rather  than  attempt  to  outlaw  whom,  as 
some  authorities  have  proposed,  it  is  better,  when  in 
doubt,  to  gamble  on  who  even  if  you  suspect  it  is  techni¬ 
cally  wrong. 

Wayward  words 

Off  and  on  I  have  called  attention  to  set  phrases  that  are 
erroneously  quoted,  like  “unable  to  see  the  forest  through 
the  trees.”  Meaningless;  correctly,  "for  the  trees.”  Here 
is  another:  “No  one  could  guess  that  the  two  were  not 
hand  and  glove.”  Mistaken,  but  not  hopelessly  mangled. 
The  correct  form  is  hand  in  glove. 


About  Awards 


ANCAM  tearsheat  winners.  The  following  newspapers 
were  judged  first-place  winners  in  the  Association  of 
Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Exhibit 
Awards  Competition: 

Class  One  —  Editor  &  Publisher  Promotion  Awards  for 
campaigns  to  promote  classified  advertising:  circulation 
under  40,000,  the  Journal  News,  Hamilton,  Ohio;  40,000- 

99.999  circulation,  the  Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  News  Jour¬ 
nal',  100,000-249,999  circulation,  the  Evansville  (Ind.) 
Courier,  circulation  250,000  and  over,  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Sun.  The  award  for  best  Overall  Promotion  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Classified  Advertising  Week  went  to  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  (Calif.)  Bee. 

Class  Two  —  Best  Advertising  from  a  Single  Adver¬ 
tiser:  Automotive  Black  and  White:  circulation  49,999  and 
under.  The  Outlook,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.;  50,000-149,999, 
the  Lubbock  (Texas)  Avalanche  Journal',  150,000  and 
over,  the  Washington  Post.  Employment  Black  and 
White:  49,999  and  under,  the  Centre  Daily  Times,  State 
College,  Pa.;  50,000-149,999,  the  Arkansas  Democrat, 
Little  Rock;  150,000  and  over,  the  Dallas  (Texas)  Morning 
News.  Real  Estate  Black  and  White:  49,9^  and  under,  the 
Santa  Cruz  (Calif.)  Sentinel',  50,000-149,999,  the  Contra 
Costa  Times,  Walnut  Creek,  Calif.;  150,000  and  over,  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal.  Merchandise  Black  and  White: 

49.999  and  under,  the  Medina  County  (Ohio)  Gazette; 
50,000-149,999,  the  Contra  Costa  Times;  150,000  and 
over,  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  News. 

Also  in  Class  Two,  first-place  color  awards  went  to: 

49,999  and  under.  The  Morning  Sentinel,  Waterville, 
Maine;  50,000-149,999,  the  Oakland  Press,  Pontiac, 
Mich.;  and  150,000  and  over,  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Class  Three  —  Special  Sections  or  Theme  Pages: 

49,999  and  under,  the  Southern  Illinoisan,  Carbondale, 
Ill.;  50,000-149,9^,  La  Opinion,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.; 
150,000  and  over,  the  Houston  (Texas)  Chronicle. 

Class  Four  —  Market  Data  Materials:  49,999  and 
under,  the  Ft.  Collins  (Colo.)  Coloradoan;  50,000- 
149,999,  the  Newcastle  Herald,  Newcastle,  South  Wales, 
U.K. ;  150,000  and  over,  the  Dallas  (Texas)  Times  Herald. 

Class  Five  —  American  Home  Week  Award,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  National  Association  of  Realtors  to  recognize 
excellent  promotion  of  American  Home  Week  went  to  the 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times. 

E&P  tennis  winners.  Paul  Phillips  of  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald  and  George  Fries  of  the  Staten  Island  (N.Y.) 
Advance  took  first  place  in  the  first  Editor  &  Publisher 
Tennis  Tournament  at  ANCAM. 

The  second-place  doubles  team  at  the  tournament  held 
during  the  Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers  conference  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  was  made 
up  of  John  Stein  from  Help-Ad  Inc.  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  and 
Ira  Gordon  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  in  New 
York. 

Religion  writers  awards.  The  Religion  Newswriters 
Association  gave  its  $2,500  John  Templeton  Reporter  of 
the  Year  Award  for  work  done  in  1988  to  Peter  Steinfels, 
religion  writer  for  the  New  York  Times.  Gus  Niebuhr, 
religion  writer  for  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  received  the 
$500  James  O.  Supple  Memorial  Award. 

Mary  Owen,  religion  writer  for  the  Davis  (Calif.)  Enter¬ 
prise,  received  the  Louis  Cassels  Memorial  Award  for 
religion  writing  on  newspapers  with  50,000  circulation  or 
less. 

The  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Times  Union  received  the  Har¬ 
old  Sachem  Memorial  Award  for  the  best  religion  section. 
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LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 
1,421,711 


Southern  California's 

UNDENIABLE  MVORITE. 


LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY 


44,690  PASADENA 
STARNEWS 


LOS  ANGELES 
HERALD  EXAMINER 


LONG  BEACH 
PRESSTELEGRAM  - 


ORANGE  0  » 

COUNTY  ^  G  c 

REGISTER 

^  n  r 


373,924 


1.4  million  Sunday  circulation. 

No  other  newspaper  in  Southern 
California  even  comes  close.  In 
fact.  The  Times  has  more  eircula- 
tion  than  these  six  newspapers 
combined.* 

The  Times.  Southern  California’s 
undeniable  favorite.  For  readers. 

And  for  those  who  want  to  reach 
them. 

Qo0  Andele0  ^me0 

♦SOURCE:  ABC  Publishers’  Statements,  March.  l'W8 


FERAG 

VARIODISC:  THE  REEL  REVOLUTION 


THE  MOVING  FORCE 


IN  AUTOMATED  PROCESSING  SYSTEMS 


THE  VARIODISC  SYSTEM: 

FERAG’S  LATEST  TECHNOLOGY  IN  HANDLING  AND  STORAGE 


..  . 


•  Self-contained,  lightweight 
cores  house  the  winding  tape 
that  securely  holds  the  wound 
product  in  place. 

•  Variodisc  reeling  produces  a  ' 
compact  disc  for'increased 
storage  capacity  and  efficiency 
for  safer  transport. 

•  Horizontal  and/or  vertical 
stacking  of  wound  cores  allow 
full  utilization  of  available 
storage  space. 

•  Wound  cores  are  easily 
transported  from  one  location 

-  to  another. 


The  total  flexibility  of  the 
Variodisc  System  greatly 
increases  production 
possibilities. 

Because  of  the  buffering 
capabilities  of  the  Variodisc 
System,  the  presses  keep 
running  should  downstream 
interruptions  occur. 

By  providing  the  ability  to 
"build”  a  newspaper  with 
preprinted  sections,  the 
Variodisc  System  can  elimin¬ 
ate  costly  press  investment. 


Variodisc  technology  is  com¬ 
patible  with  other  FERAG 
systems,  providing  cost- 
effective  solutions  to  tough 
"processing  problems. 

Regardless  of  the  diameter, 
Variodisc  cores  can  be  used 
to  feed  stitchers,  binders,  or 
any  other  hopper-fed  process¬ 
ing  equipment,  thus  elimin¬ 
ating  hand  feeding  and 
increasing  productivity. 


FERAG 

FERAG,  Inc.,  Conveying  and  Processing  Systems, 
Keystone  Industrial  Park,  190  Rittenhouse  Circle,  Bristol,  PA  19007 
Telephone  (215)  788-0892,  Telex  83  47  43,  Fax  (215)  788-7597 
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Texas  law  a  mistake 

Everyone  seems  to  agree  that  a  month-old  Texas  law  enabling 
police  to  withhold  names  of  people  killed  or  injured  in  felony  drunken 
driving  accidents  as  well  as  the  names  of  people  who  were  victims  of 
aggravated  assault  robbery  and  murder  was  a  mistake.  It  shouldn’t 
have  happened.  It  somehow  “slipped  by”  the  watchdogs  who  usually 
guard  against  such  things.  Fortunately,  it  has  been  corrected. 

Gov.  Bill  Clements  asked  the  Legislature  to  reconsider  the  bill 
which  is  an  amendment  to  the  Texas  Open  Records  Act.  He  told  the 
New  York  Times,  “allowing  the  Texas  Open  Records  Act  to  beome 
the  Texas  closed  records  act  is  inexcusable.” 

Rep.  Fred  Blair  of  Dallas,  who  sponsored  the  measure,  has  said  he 
was  trying  to  protect  crime  victims  from  harassment,  whether  from 
news  reporters’  questions  or  other  sources.  Neither  he  nor  anyone 
else  associated  with  the  measure  gave  it  much  thought  until  it  was  all 
over  and  too  late.  The  head  of  Texas  Media,  which  lobbies  the  Texas 
Legislature  on  issues  involving  freedom  of  information,  said  the  bill 
was  noticed  after  it  was  passed  and  a  letter  to  the  governor  asked 
that  he  veto  it.  He  never  saw  the  letter. 

AU  was  confusion  in  Texas  with  stories  of  police  refusing  to  release 
the  names  of  accident  victims  as  well  as  the  suspected  drunken 
driver.  There  was  only  one  remedy — the  governor  suggested  it,  the 
Legislature  reconsidered  it,  and  the  monstrosity  was  killed  in  a 
hurry.  It  should  never  have  happened. 


The  case  of  the  stolen  tests 

The  New  York  Post  took  a  lot  of  flak  from  state  education  officials 
and  others  when  it  published  on  its  front  page  last  month  the  answers 
to  a  statewide  regents  test  in  chemistry  which  were  being  sold  openly 
to  students  in  New  York  City.  The  other  dailies  in  the  city  also 
reported  the  tests  were  being  sold  on  the  street  but  did  not  give  the 
stories  prominence  nor  publish  the  answers.  It  was  the  Post’s  story 
that  forced  the  cancellation  of  the  scheduled  exam. 

'The  state  education  commissioner  said  the  Post  was  “beneath 
contempt”  for  “contaminating”  the  exam  and  said  he  was  looking  into 
possible  legal  action.  The  New  York  attorney  general’s  office  said  the 
Post  had  acted  within  its  constitutional  rights  in  publishing  the 
answers  as  part  of  its  coverage  of  the  widespread  thefts  of  regents 
exams.  Newsday  questioned  the  Post’s  ethics  in  doing  so. 

When  you  add  it  all  up:  Other  media  knew  about  the  thefts  of  the 
exams  and  reported  it;  it  took  a  Post  reporter  only  two  phone  calls 
and  15  minutes  to  get  copies  of  the  exams  and  an  answer  sheet; 
reporters  for  a  television  station  also  had  an  easy  time  getting  copies; 
this  was  not  the  first  time  copies  of  statewide  exams  had  been  stolen 
and  sold  to  students  —  it  had  happened  last  year. 

The  Post  did  not  “contaminate”  the  test.  It  had  already  been 
contaminated,  and  the  Post  deserves  credit  for  forcing  the  hand  of 
the  education  commissioner  to  do  something  about  a  situation  that 
was  well  known  and  had  existed  for  a  long  time. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Technology  should  limit  extent  to  which  photos  can  be  altered 


“The  case  of  the  missing  Coke 
can”  (E&P,  April  29)  demonstrates 
that  even  the  best-intentioned  and 
ethical  staff  cannot  resist  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  alter  a  photograph  primarily 
for  the  sake  of  visual  appeal. 

Given  the  impending  threat  to 
newspaper  credibility  by  the  technol¬ 
ogy  for  electronic  manipulation  of 
photographs,  we  must  go  beyond  the 
journalistic  and  ethical  theories  and 
get  down  to  the  practical  aspects.  The 
issue  can  be  addressed  from  another 
perspective:  that  of  the  digital  imag¬ 
ing  system  itself.  It  is  entirely  feasi¬ 
ble,  with  existing  technology,  to  con¬ 
figure  hardware  and  system  software 
to  limit  the  extent  to  which  photo¬ 
graphs  can  be  altered. 

A  system  so  designed  would  allow 
for  direct  implementation  of  photo¬ 
graphic  guidelines,  which  each  news¬ 
paper's  photographic  and  managerial 
staff  could  define  —  formally  or 
informally  —  as  a  house  style  for 
manipulation  of  photographs.  The 
imaging  system  manager  could  then 
program  objective  parameters  into 
the  system  to  achieve  these  guide¬ 
lines.  (A  similar  approach  is  used  in 
some  document  processing  systems 
in  which  limits  can  be  set  on  the 
degree  to  which  individual  users  can 
create  their  own  document  styles.) 

The  most  obvious  example  would 
be  an  option  to  disallow  object  posi¬ 
tion  movements,  if  a  particular  news¬ 
paper’s  staff  determined  such  ma¬ 
neuvers  to  be  off-limits.  Likewise, 
montages,  object  deletions,  edge 
enhancement  (“sharpening”)  and 
other  special  effects  of  digital  imaging 
systems  could  be  allowed,  restrained, 
or  prohibited  to  whatever  extent 
deemed  appropriate. 

In  a  system  with  a  fully  integrated 
digital  picture  desk,  electronic  tag¬ 
ging  techniques  could  be  used  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  various  types  of  news  photo¬ 
graphs  (news,  sports,  portraits,  etc.). 


Correction 

In  a  June  10  E&P  article  headlined, 
“Scholarship  fund  will  honor  Wal¬ 
lace,”  it  was  incorrectly  reported  that 
Stan  Wallace  of  Panhandle  Eastern 
Corporation  was  deceased. 

In  fact,  Stan  Wallace  is  very  much 
alive  and  recently  retired  from  his 
post  as  vice  president  of  corporate 
communications  after  32  years  with 
the  company. 


To  implement  imaging  limitation 
control  such  as  suggested  here  would 
require  significant  alterations  on  the 
part  of  hardware  manufacturers  and 
software  developers  but,  historically, 
the  newspaper  industry  has  been  a 
major  driving  force  in  printing  and 
publishing  technology,  and  imaging 
system  vendors  recently  have 
become  much  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  newspaper  market.  If 
you  really  want  it,  they  wilt  create  it. 

Enlightened  photojournalism  pro¬ 
fessionals  will  realize  that  this 
approach  represents  an  effective 
long-term  method  for  dealing  with  an 
ethical  question  that  simply  won’t  go 
away.  Ever. 

While  relatively  few  newspapers 
currently  possess  digital  imaging  sys¬ 
tems,  with  gateway-type  interconnect 
technology  on  the  way,  and  with 
image  manipulation  software  already 
on  the  desktop,  some  journalists  fear 
that  Pandora’s  box  has  been  opened. 
Progress  toward  limitation  software 
should  be  considered  a  high  priority, 
before  public  perception  of  news  pho¬ 
tograph  believability  erodes  to  an 
unrecoverable  level. 

Steven  Hoffenberg 

(HofTenberg  is  a  graduate  student  in 
the  Graphic  Arts  Publishing  Program 
at  RIT.) 


THE  NEW  WORD 
IN  GRAPHICS 

It's  the  new,  daily  graphics  package  for 
clients  of  The  New  York  Times  News 
Service.  These  Macintosh-to-Macintosh 
computer  graphics  from  the  Times  cover 
everything  from  weather,  business  and 
news  to  science,  features  and  sports. 

For  a  free  trial  and  our  handbook, 
call  John  Brewer  at  (212)  556-1927. 

y  ork 

News  Service 

Edited  to  Fit  Your  Needs 


with  different  levels  of  manipulations 
allowable  for  each  type.  Similar  divi¬ 
sions  also  could  be  used  between  edi¬ 
torial  and  advertising  categories. 

Even  manipulations  comparable 
with  conventional  techniques  could 
be  subject  to  review.  Some  newspa¬ 
per  readers  without  photographic 
backgrounds  are  surprised  to  learn 
that  virtually  every  news  photograph 
published  from  a  negative  original  has 
received  manipulation  in  the  form  of 
lightening  and  darkening  of  selected 
areas  of  the  print  (dodging  and  burn¬ 
ing).  Yet,  even  these  ubiquitous  tech¬ 
niques,  when  taken  to  their  extremes, 
can  significantly  misrepresent  the 
subject  of  a  photograph.  When  prop¬ 
erly  and  skillfully  executed,  such 
techniques  make  the  photograph 
appear  more  like  the  scene  appeared 
at  the  instant  of  the  exposure. 

Manipulations  are  necessary  and 
beneficial  to  the  photographic  repro¬ 
duction  process  because  the  process 
itself  imparts  inherent  limitations  and 
distortions  to  the  image.  Through  the 
advent  of  digital  imaging  technology, 
we  have  the  power  to  overcome  many 
of  these  artifacts,  and  reproduce 
news,  sports,  enterprise,  and  feature 
photographs  more  accurately  than 
ever  before.  This  is  where  the  focus 
should  be,  not  on  whether  we  can 
create  pictures  that  never  existed. 
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Harrisburg-Hersh^ 


rated  near  top 
of  LPGA  golf  tour 


The  Lady  Keystone  Open  in  Hershey,  Pennsylvania, 
is  becoming  one  of  the  most  popular  stops  on  the 
LPGA  tour. 


The  entire  metropolitan  Harrisburg  area 
has  been  behind  the  LKO  tournament  since 
it  gained  a  place  on  the  LPGA  tour  in  1975. 

More  than  29,000  fans  packed  the 
Hershey  Country  Club’s  famous  West 
Course  on  June  18  for  this  year’s  final 
round  of  play. 

‘They’re  the  greatest  fans  on  the  tour,” 
says  pro  golfer  Pat  Bradley,  this  year’s 
Lady  Keystone  runner-up.  The  $300,000 
purse  is  sponsored  by  Hershey  Foods  Corp., 
Armstroi^  World  Industries  and  other 
community-minded  companies,  including 
The  Harrisburg  Patriot-Ne%vs,  in  the 
mid-state  area. 

A  major  pro  golf  tournament  is  Just  one 
of  a  number  of  excltii^  things  that  make 
metro  Harrisburg  one  of  the  best  markets 
on  the  East  Coast.  Phone  Bob  Cobaugh  at 
The  Patriot-News  (717-255-8277)  or  any 
Newhouse  office  for  details. 


Harrisbuig  Patriot-News 

A  Newhouse  Newspaper 


July  22,  1989 
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The  chilling  effect 

Pittsburgh  Post~Gazette  faces  belt-tightening  as  a  result 
of  its  having  to  pay  nearly  $2.8  million  in  libel  damages 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

The  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  will 
see  some  “belt-tightening”  as  a  result 
of  its  having  to  pay  a  nearly  $2. 8-mil¬ 
lion  libel  judgment,  but  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  editor  vowed  not  to  let  the 
amount  of  the  payment  adversely 
affect  news  coverage. 

“I  do  not  want  to  create  a  crisis 
environment  at  the  Post-Gazette,” 
stated  editor  John  Craig  Jr.  “Clearly, 
you  recognize  there  are  risks  in 
reporting  the  news,  but  you  cannot 
spend  your  life  looking  over  your 
shoulder.” 

The  libel  verdict  against  the  Post- 
Gazette  is  the  largest  so  far  to  be 
upheld  against  a  newspaper,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Libel  Defense  Resources 
Center.  It  amounted  to  $210,000  in 
compensatory  damages  but  10  times 
that  amount  —  $2  million  —  in  puni¬ 
tive  damages,  plus  another  $561,000 
in  interest. 

About  $600,000  of  the  Post- 
Gazette’s  primary  coverage  with 
Mutual  Insurance  of  Hamilton,  Ber¬ 
muda,  has  already  been  used  to  cover 
legal  costs,  according  to  Craig,  which 
leaves  only  $400,000  to  go  toward 
payment  of  the  libel  award  itself. 

The  other  $2.4  million  will  have  to 
be  paid  by  the  Post-Gazette  itself. 

The  newspaper  has  an  excess  pol¬ 
icy  of  up  to  $3  million  with  National 
Surety  Company  of  Chicago,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Fireman’s  Fund,  but 
National  Surety  has  refused  to  cover 
the  punitive  damages,  claiming  that  it 
is  prevented  from  doing  so  by  Penn¬ 
sylvania  law. 

The  Post-Gazette  on  May  8  filed 
suit  in  federal  court  over  National 
Surety’s  position  (E&P,  May  20,  P. 
10). 

The  newspaper  was  compelled  to 
pay  plaintiff  Richard  DiSalle  after  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  declined  to 
review  the  case. 


DiSalle,  a  former  Commonwealth 
Court  judge,  had  sued  the  Post- 
Gazette  over  a  1979  story  which 
reported  charges  that,  when  still  an 
attorney  in  private  practice,  he  was 
part  of  a  conspiracy  to  falsify  a 
client’s  will. 

“This  is  a  blow;  no  question,”  said 
William  Block  Sr.,  publisher  of  the 
Post-Gazette  and  chairman  of  the 


parent  company.  Blade  Communica¬ 
tions  of  Toledo,  Ohio.  “It  is  a  serious 
blow  and  will  be  a  lot  more  serious  if 
the  insurance  company  succeeds  in 
avoiding  its  obligation.” 

“It’s  certainly  going  to  take  some 
belt-tightening,”  said  general  man¬ 
ager  Ray  Burnett,  adding  the  Post- 
Gazette  will  have  to  borrow  money  in 
order  to  pay  the  award  to  DiSalle. 
“We  just  don’t  keep  that  kind  of 
money  lying  around.” 

Burnett  said  the  decision  was  made 
that  the  Post-Gazette  “will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  its  actions”  and  not  parent 
Blade  Communications. 

“Each  unit  stands  on  its  own,” 
Block  stated.  “The  Post-Gazette  will 
have  to  pay  it  eventually.  That 
doesn’t  mean  the  parent  company 
can’t  advance  funds.  It  would  expect 
to  be  reimbursed.” 

The  Post-Gazette  is  considering  its 
options,  Burnett  said,  but  “right  now 
we’re  leaning  toward  what  would  be  a 
hiring  freeze.”  He  said  there  were 
two  current  vacancies  that  were  likely 
to  remain  unfilled,  but  was  unsure  if 
the  freeze  would  extend  further. 


“We  could  probably  reduce  our 
editorial  expenses,  but  we  don’t  want 
to  do  that,”  Burnett  said.  “We  some¬ 
how  have  to  make  up  what  we’re 
paying  in  interest  payments  so  we  can 
maintain  a  reasonable  bottom  line.” 

The  Post-Gazette  might  have  to 
“re-evaluate”  its  cost-reducing 
actions  if  the  suit  against  National 
Surety  “appears  it’s  going  to  drag  on 


more  than  a  couple  of  years,”  Burnett 
said. 

Editor  Craig  said  the  “cost  of 
money”  involved  in  borrowing  for  the 
libel  payment  would  come  to  around 
$300,000  a  year. 

Although  the  Post-Gazette’s  oper¬ 
ating  expenses  will  be  “increased  by 
that  amount,”  Craig  said,  “it’s  not 
the  kind  of  money  that  is  going  to 
bring  an  organization  of  our  size  to  its 
knees.  I  do  not  think  it’s  going  to 
affect  us  in  any  profound  way  for  the 
long  term. 

“I’m  determined  to  see  that  the 
newspaper  meets  its  budget  for 
1989,”  he  continued.  “It’s  going  to  do 
so  and  handle  these  expenses  at  the 
same  time.” 

Aside  from  not  filling  some  vacan¬ 
cies,  “it  remains  to  be  seen”  how  the 
other  savings  “will  be  achieved,”  he 
said. 

In  its  lawsuit  against  National 
Surety,  the  Post-Gazette  contends 
that  Pennsylvania  law  prohibits 
insuring  against  punitive  damages  in 
cases  involving  “direct  liability.” 

(Continued  on  page  12) 


“I  do  not  want  to  create  a  crisis  environment  at  the 
Post-Gazette,”  stated  editor  John  Craig  Jr.  “dearly, 
you  recognize  there  are  risks  in  reporting  the  news, 
but  you  cannot  spend  your  life  looking  over  your 
shoulder.” 


Chilling  effect 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

Libel  suits,  the  Post-Gazette  main¬ 
tains,  involve  only  “vicarious  liabil¬ 
ity,”  so  insurance  for  punitive  dam¬ 
ages  is  allowed.  The  actions  that  led 
to  the  libel  suit  were  “not  based  on 
any  conduct  by  the  publisher,  editor 
or  board  of  directors,”  the  court 
papers  state. 

The  Post-Gazette  also  contends 
that  the  policy  issued  by  National 
Surety  was  a  “follow-on”  to  its  pri¬ 
mary  policy  from  Mutual  Insurance 
and  was  bound  by  the  same  terms. 
Mutual  insures  against  punitive  dam¬ 
ages. 

“The  policy  specifically  says  it 
insures  for  punitive  damages,” 
remarked  Craig.,  “That’s  what  the 
policy  was  purchased  for  and  that’s 
what  it  says.” 

The  newspaper  is  also  raising  a  con¬ 
stitutional  argument,  contending  that 
prohibiting  a  newspaper  from  insur¬ 
ing  itself  against  punitive  damages  is  a 
violation  of  the  First  Amendment. 

“Can  a  state,  under  the  guise  of 
public  policy,  refuse  to  allow  a  news¬ 
paper  to  insure  for  punitive  dam¬ 


William  Block  Sr. 

issued  its  ruling  in  Browning-Ferris 
Industries  of  Vermont  Inc.  v.  Kelco 
Disposal  Inc.,  which  stated  that  puni¬ 
tive  damages  do  not  violate  the  Eighth 
Amendment’s  prohibition  against 
excessive  fines. 

However,  in  their  Browning-Ferris 


“It  is  a  serious  blow  and  will  be  a  lot  more  serious  if 
the  insurance  company  succeeds  in  avoiding  its 
obligation.” 


ages?”  asked  W.  Thomas  McGough, 
a  partner  with  Reed,  Smith,  Shaw  & 
McClay  who  is  one  of  the  Post- 
Gazette’s  attorneys.  “There’s  got  to 
be  an  ability  to  insure.  Where  you 
can’t  insure,  you  can’t  publish. 
Where  there’s  litigation,  there’s 
doubt,  but  I  think  the  Post-Gazette 
has  a  strong  position  in  this  case.” 

The  Post-Gazette  had  petitioned 
the  Supreme  Court  to  overturn  the 
DiSalle  verdict  on  grounds  that  puni¬ 
tive  damages  in  libel  cases  violate  the 
First,  Eighth  and  14th  Amendments. 

The  newspaper  also  asked  the  court 
to  consider  establishing  a  new  malice 
standard  in  libel  cases  called  the 
“neutral  reporting  privilege.”  Under 
such  a  standard,  a  newspaper  would 
be  protected  from  liability  “where  it 
makes  an  accurate  and  disinterested 
report  of  statements  about  alleged 
misconduct  by  public  official  regard¬ 
less  of  the  newspaper’s  subjective 
belief  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  those 
allegations.” 

The  court’s  denial  of  certiorari 
without  comment  in  the  Post-Ga¬ 
zette’s  case  came  on  the  same  day  it 


decision,  the  justices  said  that  there 
was  a  question  whether  punitive  dam¬ 
ages  violated  the  14th  Amendment  — 
the  very  issue  raised  by  the  Post- 
Gazette. 

“Apparently  they  decided  this  just 
wasn’t  the  case”  to  examine  the 
issue,  Burnett  said. 

“You  can’t  read  anything  into  a 
denial  of  cert,”  said  McGough.  “It’s 
impossible  to  know  why  the  court  did 
or  did  not  do  something.” 

However,  the  Supreme  Court  often 
“tosses  out  an  idea”  to  see  how  the 
lower  courts  and  law  reviews  react 
before  looking  for  the  “best  case”  to 
decide  the  issue,  explained  an  attor¬ 
ney  who  asked  for  anonymity.  “The 
fact  that  they  say  they  are  interested 
in  an  issue  you  raise  may  not  mean 
they  are  interested  in  it  right  now.” 

Craig  expressed  disappointment 
that  the  Supreme  Court  declined  to 
take  up  the  neutral  reporting  issue. 

“Most  of  the  stuff  that  you  write 
falls  under  that  privilege,”  he  said, 
adding  that  DiSalle’s  suit  was  a  “ter¬ 
rific  case”  for  deciding  the  issue.  “I 
don’t  have  any  way  of  understanding 


why  they  didn’t  take  the  case.” 

The  neutral  reporting  privilege 
found  its  greatest  support  in  the  2nd 
U.S.  Circuit  of  Appeals.  In  a  1977 
libel  suit  involving  republication  by 
the  New  York  Times  of  charges  made 
by  the  National  Audubon  Society  that 
a  scientist  was  a  liar,  the  appellate 
court  ruled  that  the  newspaper  was 
free  to  report  the  charges  without 
having  to  take  responsibility  for  them. 

The  accusations  themselves  were  a 
newsworthy  event,  the  court  said. 
“We  do  not  believe  that  the  press  may 
be  required  under  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  to  suppress  newsworthy  state¬ 
ments  merely  because  it  has  serious 
doubts  regarding  their  truth.” 

However,  the  Pennsylvania 
Superior  Court,  in  a  decision  upheld 
by  the  state’s  Supreme  Court,  said  the 
neutral  reporting  privilege,  if  it  exists 
at  all,  applies  “only  when  a  public 
official  or  public  figure  already 
embroiled  in  a  public  controversy 
levels  a  false  charge  against  a  public 
official  or  figure.” 

The  will  dispute  was  only  of  mar¬ 
ginal  public  interest,  the  court  said, 
and  the  family  member  making  the 
charges  against  DiSalle  was  not  a 
public  figure. 

“I  don’t  really  believe  the 
[Pennsylvania  court’s]  neutral 
reporting  definition  is  going  to  be  the 
law  anyplace,”  said  Craig.  “It’s  just 
too  crazy.” 


UPl  radio  staff 
complains  about 
contract  offer 

The  UPI  Radio  Network  staff  has 
complained  to  management  that  its 
contract  proposal  is  so  bad,  it  tar¬ 
nishes  UPI’s  image. 

In  a  letter  to  UPI  president  Paul 
Steinle,  17  radio  network  staffers  said 
news  people  “find  it  hard  to  talk  up 
the  product  when  their  company 
proposes  to  cut  their  pay,  and  thus 
force  them  to  look  for  other  jobs.” 

An  exodus  of  employees  has  “short 
circuited”  the  network,  forcing  staff 
to  cover  holes  in  scheduling  instead  of 
improving  the  product,  staffers  said, 
and  those  who  leave  are  so  bitter  they 
undermine  the  company’s  image. 

The  Wire  Service  Guild  reported 
that  UPI  management  has  proposed 
eliminating  job  security  for  radio  net¬ 
work  employees. 

A  UPI  executive  cited  a  policy  not 
to  comment  on  contract  negotiations. 

Over  400  Wire  Service  Guild-repre¬ 
sented  employees  have  been  working 
without  a  contract  since  Julv  1. 
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Crisis  seen  in  the  move  to  integrate  newsrooms 

American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  president  in  the 
midst  of  a  three-week  tour  to  promote  minority  hiring 


By  George  Garneau 

The  newspaper  industry  faces  a 
“crisis”  in  newsroom  integration  as 
editors  wax  indifferent  to  minority 
hiring,  American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors  president  Loren  Ghi- 
glione  said. 

On  a  three-week  national  tour  to 
promote  minority  hiring,  Ghiglione 
said  the  current  climate  threatens  to 
undermine  already  unsatisfactory 
efforts  to  make  racial  and  ethnic 
minorities  as  common  inside  news¬ 
rooms  as  outside. 

“Several  factors  —  a  so-so  eco¬ 
nomy,  recent  Supreme  Court  deci¬ 
sions,  a  resurgence  of  apathy  on  the 
part  of  the  press  and  politicians  — 
suggest  that  further  progress  will  not 
come  easily,”  Ghiglione,  editor  of  the 
Southbridge  (Mass.)  News,  told  a 
Washington,  D.C.,  press  conference 
last  week. 

“Indeed,  it  may  not  come  at  alt 
unless  each  one  of  us  puts  more  effort 
into  overcoming  indifference  and 
desegregating  an  industry  where  54% 
of  the  newsrooms  still  are  all  white.” 

ASNE  has  tracked  the  slow 
increase  of  black,  Hispanic,  Asian 
and  Native  American  journalists  from 
3.95%  of  the  newspaper  work  force  in 
1978  to  7.54%  —  4,200  out  of  56,000 
newsroom  professionals  —  last  year. 

The  goal  of  parity  with  the  U.S. 
population,  23%  minority  at  last 
count,  is  widely  accepted  as  a  unat¬ 
tainable  by  the  target  date  of  2000.  In 
fact,  Ghiglione  suggested,  since 
minorities  are  growing  in  number 
faster  than  whites,  newspapers, 
despite  increasing  numbers  of  minor¬ 
ity  journalists,  may  be  decreasing  in 
minority  participation  in  relation  to 
minorities’  increasing  share  of  the 
general  population. 

Ghiglione  reported  on  his  visit  to 
Maine,  the  whitest  newspaper  state  in 
the  union,  with  only  two  minority 
journalists,  both  at  the  Central  Maine 
Morning  Sentinel,  one  of  Maine’s 
seven  dailies. 

The  Portland  newspapers,  Ghi¬ 
glione  said,  employ  no  minorities 
among  140  newsroom  staffers, 
“approach  diversity  with  indifference 


Loren  Ghiglione 


and  inaction”  and  ignore  job  fairs  and 
other  minority  hiring  programs. 

He  quoted  a  personnel  executive  as 
saying,  “I  don’t  think  we’ve  been 
pressured.” 

“My  concern,”  Ghiglione  said,  “is 
that  the  pressure  to  do  anything  is 
off  —  nationwide,  not  just  in  Port¬ 
land.  Twenty-five  years  after  ‘Free¬ 


for  minority  students  ask  whether, 
given  the  tone  of  recent  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  decisions,  they  face 
reverse  discrimination  suits.” 

Calling  for  a  “renewed  effort”  to 
include  minorities  in  newspaper  jour¬ 
nalism,  Ghiglione  said  he  will  meet 
with  KX)  editors,  publishers  and  own¬ 
ers  at  large  and  small  papers.  He  is 
asking  papers  with  the  whitest 
newsrooms  —  those  under  50,000 
circulation  —  to  hire  at  least  one 
minority  journalist  and  bigger  papers 
to  hire  more. 

Ghiglione  called  publishers  “key” 
to  minority  hiring  efforts.  He  said  he 
intends  to  educate  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  about  the  benefits  of  racially  and 
ethnically  diverse  news  staffs  and  to 
urge  them  to  make  minority  hiring  a 
priority.  He  also  plans  to  study  suc¬ 
cessful  minority  hiring  programs. 

Mervin  Aubespin,  the  ASNE 
minorities  committee  chairman  and 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal 
associate  editor  who  appeared  also, 
said  he  found  on  a  tour  of  historically 
black  colleges,  “The  pool  of  qualified 
minority  candidates  is  there.  The 
commitment  is  not  as  good,  from  the 
folks  who  do  the  hiring,  as  it  should 
be.” 

Aubespin  said  newspapers  were 
losing  “significant  numbers”  of  good 


“Editors  who  have  established  internship  programs 
for  minority  students  ask  whether,  given  the  tone  of 
recent  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions,  they  face 
reverse  discrimination  suits.” 


dom  Summer’  and  the  Civil  Rights 
Act,  the  country  seems  willing  to  take 
two  steps  back  for  each  one  for¬ 
ward.” 

Besides  ASNE’s  minorities  affairs 
committee  shrinking  in  half,  he  said, 
“Employment  freezes,  layoffs  and 
last-hired-first-fired  policies  threaten 
to  undermine  years  of  minority 
recruiting.  Talk  of  racial  diversity  has 
given  way  to  talk  of  marketing,  com¬ 
petition  and  circulation.  Editors  who 
have  established  internship  programs 


minority  journalists  who  felt  frus¬ 
trated  by  “invisible  ceilings”  thwart¬ 
ing  their  promotion. 

He  mentioned  $560,000  worth  of 
minority  programs  —  over  30%  of 
ASNE’s  budget  —  including  about 
12  job  fairs,  minisabbaticals  for 
minority  journalists,  summer  jobs  at 
newspapers  for  minority  journalism 
professors,  internships  at  hometown 
papers  for  minority  college  sopho¬ 
mores  and  visiting  professor-in-resi- 
(Continued  on  page  49) 
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U.S.  papers  now  on  sale  in  Cuba 


By  Larry  Luxner 

Foreigners  visiting  Cuba  would  be 
pretty  foolish  to  expect  to  find  copies 
of  the  Miami  Herald,  the  New  York 
Times  and  that  granddaddy  of  the 
capitalist  press,  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  on  sde  at  their  favorite  cornei 
drugstore. 

Yet,  from  a  rented  office  facing 
tree-lined  Quinta  Avenida  in  Hava¬ 
na’s  fashionable  Miramar  neighbor¬ 
hood,  a  firm  called  World  Service 
Publications  has  begun  selling  day- 
old  copies  of  all  those  U.S.  papers  and 
more  to  the  hundreds  of  foreign  diplo¬ 
mats  working  in  the  area. 

For  an  annual  fee  of  around  $470 
(U.S.),  WSP  will  home-deliver  those 
three  papers  as  well  as  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Herald  Tribune  and  a  host  of 
magazines  ranging  from  Cosmopoli¬ 
tan  to  Sports  Illustrated. 

Two  years  ago,  such  activity  would 
have  violated  U.S.  law,  since  the 
trade  embargo  against  Cuba  enacted 
July  8, 1%3  by  the  Kennedy  adminis¬ 
tration  clearly  forbids  any  commer¬ 
cial  transactions  between  the  two 
countries. 

However,  a  provision  in  the  1988 
Omnibus  Trade  Act  by  Congress  says 
the  U.S.  must  permit  free  commerce 
of  “informational  material”  such  as 
newspapers,  magazines  and  video¬ 
cassettes.  Presently  only  non-Cubans 
may  buy  the  publications,  since  they 
ai’e  available  only  by  subscription  and 
sold  only  in  U.S.  dollars,  which 
Cubans  are  prohibited  from  having. 

“It’s  the  only  organization  based 
here  we  know  of  that’s  involved  in 
commerce  between  the  U.S.  and 
Cuba,”  said  a  spokesman  at  the  U.S. 
Interests  Section  in  Havana. 

WSP,  based  in  the  Netherlands 
Antilles,  is  one  of  a  growing  handful 
of  companies  using  the  provision  to 
get  around  the  controversial  26-year- 
old  trade  embargo,  whose  stated  pur¬ 
pose,  says  a  Treasury  Department 


pamphlet,  is  “to  isolate  Cuba  eco¬ 
nomically  and  deprive  it  of  U.S.  dol¬ 
lars.”  Americans  who  violate  the 
embargo  face  fines  of  $50,000  and  up 
to  10  years  in  prison. 

“Except  for  publications  and  other 
informational  materials,  no  U.S. 
products,  technology  or  services  may 
be  exported  to  Cuba,  either  directly 


Vivian  Mannerud,  president  of 
Miami-based  Airline  Brokers  Co., 
says  the  newspapers  arrive  in  Cuba 
on  a  daily-chartered  MD-80  jet  from 
Miami.  “We  don’t  handle  the  sub¬ 
scriptions,  all  we  do  is  carry  the 
cargo,”  she  said. 

Less  than  two  months  ago,  the 
same  company  began  offering  ABC 


“It’S  the  only  organization  based  here  we  know  of 
that’s  invoived  in  commerce  between  the  U.S.  and 
Cuba,’’  said  a  spokesman  at  the  U.S.  Interests  Section 
in  Havana. 


or  through  third  countries,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Treasury’s  Office  of  For¬ 
eign  Assets  Control. 

Judging  from  recent  pronounce¬ 
ments  on  the  subject  by  President 
Bush,  those  tough  sanctions  are 
unlikely  to  be  lifted  any  time  soon. 

“There  has  been  no  substantial 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  U.S. 
government  toward  Cuba  as 
expressed  by  Presidents  Reagan  and 
Bush,”  said  the  U.S.  spokesman, 
who  asked  not  to  be  named.  “There 
continues  to  be  four  very  specific  fun¬ 
damental  areas  that  trouble  us:  the 
Cuban-Soviet  relationship,  particu¬ 
larly  the  strategic  military  aspects, 
which  are  a  concern  to  U.S.  national 
security;  Cuba’s  clandestine  support 
for  revolutionary  movements  around 
the  world;  its  projection  of  military 
force  outside  the  island  itself;  and  its 
very  poor  human-rights  record.  There 
have  been  some  improvements,  but 
what  hasn’t  changed  is  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  denial  of  basic  civil  liberties.” 

For  foreign  diplomats  stationed  in 
Havana,  the  need  to  read  U.S.  news¬ 
papers  is  crucial,  since  the  three  daily 
Cuban  papers  are  skimpy  on  real 
information  and  often  omit  bad  news 
about  the  communist  world. 


Letter  Service  —  an  express  postal 
service  between  Miami  arid  Havaria  — 
urider  the  interpretation  that  mail  is 
informational  material  and  therefore 
not  subject  to  the  trade  embargo. 
Rates  range  from  $10  for  five-day 
delivery  to  $20  for  two-day  delivery. 
Both  mail  and  newspapers  fly  on  the 
same  planes  as  passengers,  who  must 
pay  $225  round-trip  for  the  45-minute 
flight  between  Miami  and  Havana. 

“It’s  the  first  time  in  30  years”  such 
a  service  is  available,  said  Mannerud. 
“Before  we  started  our  service,  you’d 
put  a  letter  in  the  mail  and  it  would 
take  about  six  weeks  to  get  to  Cuba 
because  it  had  to  go  through  a  third 
country.  We  offered  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  the  use  of  our  planes  and  they 
said  no,  so  we  started  our  own  ser¬ 
vice.” 

In  May,  ABC  Letter  Service  car¬ 
ried  3,585  letters  from  Miami  to 
Havana.  It  also  offers  service  the 
other  way,  though  only  on  a  COD 
basis  since  the  company  will  not 
accept  Cuban  pesos  as  payment. 
Mannerud  says  she  plans  on  opening 
offices  in  New  York  and  Los  Angeles 
to  serve  Cuban  exile  communities 
there  as  well. 


Thomson  sues  Peoria  daily  for  wrongful  interference 


Thomson  Newspapers  has  filed  a 
$40-million  suit  against  Peoria  Jour¬ 
nal-Star  Inc.,  claiming  the  newspaper 
wrongfully  interfered  with  its  con¬ 
tract  to  purchase  the  Galesburg  (Ill.) 
Register-Mail. 

The  lawsuit,  filed  in  state  court,  is 
the  latest  move  in  the  battle  between 
the  two  companies  over  the  Register- 
Mail. 

The  Journal-Star  said  the  suit  was 


“totally  without  merit.” 

“Thomson  did  not  have  a  contract 
before  we  made  our  offer,”  said  John 
McConnell,  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  He  said  the  Journal-Star  was 
considering  filing  a  countersuit. 

Thomson  had  offered  $14.7  million 
in  cash  for  the  Register-Mail,  plus 
another  $1.5  million  in  non-compete 
agreements  for  some  members  of  the 
Ftitchard  family,  who  own  the  news¬ 


paper. 

The  Journal-Star  offered  a  $  15-mil¬ 
lion  deal  that  included  establishing  an 
employee  stock  ownership  plan.  The 
Peoria  newspaper  also  made  an  offer 
of  $16  million  in  cash,  with  no  ESOP 
feature. 

On  June  30,  John  Pritchard,  a 
Register-Mail  stockholder  and  trustee 
who  favored  the  Journal-Star  bid, 
(Continued  on  page  49) 
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Du  Pont,  Fuji  to  buy  Crosfield 

Scitex  had  also  sought  to  acquire  the  electronic  prepress  firm 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Crosfield  Electronics,  which  has 
expanded  in  recent  years  through 
acquisition  of  several  other  compa¬ 
nies,  has  itself  been  acquired  from  its 
U.K.-based  parent,  De  La  Rue  Co. 
pic,  by  the  Du  Pont  Co.  and  Fuji 
Photo  Film  Ltd. 

The  two  companies,  which  formed 
a  color  systems  development  joint 
venture  in  May  1988,  signed  a  defini¬ 
tive  agreement,  announced  Tuesday, 
to  acquire  the  Crosfield  electronic 
prepress  business  for  $370  million.  De 
La  Rue  will  retain  Crosfield  Press 
Controls. 

Amid  earlier  rumors  that  several 
companies  —  all  vendors  of  newspa- 


Newsday  editor’s 
daughter  killed 

Lea  Greene,  35,  the  daughter  of 
Newsday  assistant  managing  editor 
Robert  W.  Greene,  was  murdered  in 
her  Long  Island  home  July  18  during  a 
burglary. 

Greene’s  body  was  discovered 
about  8:30  a.m.  by  a  neighbor  who 
became  concerned  about  her  after  he 
saw  two  men  carrying  stereo  equip¬ 
ment  from  her  apartment  and  loading 
it  into  a  van. 

Based  on  the  description  of  the  men 
and  the  van  given  by  the  neighbor, 
Suffolk  County  police  arrested  Thom¬ 
as  Lydon,  21,  and  Daniel  Toal,  19, 
on  charges  of  second-degree  murder. 

Police  said  the  suspects,  who  live 
on  Long  Island,  had  murdered 
Greene  by  stabbing  her  in  the  neck 
while  she  slept  because  they  feared 
she  would  wake  up  during  the  bur¬ 
glary  attempt. 

Greene  was  a  former  nurse  who 
lived  alone  in  one  of  three  apartments 
in  a  house  in  St.  James. 

Robert  Greene  has  headed  two 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  investigative 
teams  for  Newsday  and  is  one  of  the 
founders  of  Investigative  Reporters 
and  Editors,  a  group  that  was  created 
in  response  to  the  bomb-murder  of 
Arizona  Republic  reporter  Don 
Bolles. 


per  systems,  equipment  and 
supplies  —  were  bidding  to  acquire 
Crosfield  Electronics,  Israel’s  Scitex 
Corp.  Ltd.  announced  it  had  con¬ 
tacted  De  La  Rue  with  the  aim  of 
purchasing  its  Crosfield  subsidiary. 

Scitex,  like  Crosfield  a  vendor  of 
prepress  electronic  color  systems. 


E&P's  regular  News  Tech  section 
begins  on  Page  40  of  this  issue. 


said  it  was  informed  by  De  La  Rue 
of  the  discussions  with  other  parties. 
According  to  a  July  14  press  release, 
Scitex  said  it  sought  “the  same  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  Crosfield  given  to 
these  other  parties.’’ 

Scitex  said  it  proposed  to  buy  up  to 
13.6  million  De  La  Rue  shares  (9.7% 
of  the  ordinary  share  capital)  for 
strategic  and/or  investment  purposes. 


Per-share  price  at  the  time  came  to 
$6.25.  By  the  time  the  Crosfield 
acquisition  agreement  was 
announced,  there  were  unconfirmed 
reports  that  Scitex/Maxwell  had 
bought  about  half  the  additional 
shares  it  intended  to  purchase. 

A  Scitex  spokesman  told  E&P  the 
intended  stock  purchase  was  solely 
for  purposes  of  acquiring  Crosfield, 
and  that  it  has  no  interest  in  De  La 
Rue. 

Robert  Maxwell  became  Scitex 
chairman  when  his  Mirror  Group  pic 
acquired  a  27%  interest  in  Scitex  sev¬ 
eral  months  ago.  He  owns  25%  of  De 
La  Rue  stock  since  substantially 
adding  to  his  holding  within  the  last 
few  weeks,  according  to  a  Crosfield 
spokesman.  It  is  believed  to  be  among 
the  largest  individual  holdings  of  De 
La  Rue  stock. 

“He  asked  ...  to  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  strategic  partners,  and  De 
La  Rue  told  him  that  ‘we  will  not  give 
you  information  relating  to  the  com¬ 
pany,  Crosfield,  because  we  consider 


that  to  be  an  antitrust  violation 
because  of  your  ownership  in 
Scitex,’  ’’  said  Leonard  E.  Bachar- 
ach,  inarketing  services  manager  at 
Crosfield  Electronics  Inc.,  Glen 
Rock,  N.J. 

According  to  Scitex,  it  does  not 
intend  to  make  an  offer  for  De  La  Rue 
this  year.  However,  if  another  party 
makes  such  an  offer,  Scitex  and  Max¬ 
well  want  to  “reserve  the  right  to 
reconsider  their  position.” 

“Whatever  Maxwell  does.  I’m  not 
aware  of  it,”  said  Bacharach  before 
the  Du  Pont-Fuji  deal  was 
announced.  “He  could  try  to  block  it. 
I  really  don’t  know.  I  guess  they’re 
trying  to  go  ahead  without  Maxwell 
getting  in  the  way.” 

“He  doesn’t  like  to  lose,”  said  a 
source  familiar  with  Maxwell,  adding 
that  Maxwell  probably  felt  he  and 


Scitex  were  being  treated  unfairly. 
The  same  source  “wouldn’t  be  sur¬ 
prised”  were  Maxwell  to  continue 
buying  shares.  In  addition  to  gover- 
ment  agency  approval,  the  sale  to  Du 
Pont  and  Fuji  awaits  the  consent  of 
De  La  Rue  shareholders,  who  are 
expected  to  meet  Aug.  3. 

Du  Pont,  Fuji  and  Scitex  do  not 
offer  text-processing  product  lines  for 
newspapers  but,  like  Crosfield,  are 
major  suppliers  to  the  graphic  arts 
industries.  Crosfield,  perhaps  best 
known  for  high-resolution  digital 
color  prepress  systems,  moved  into 
text-processing  only  when  it  acquired 
two  front-end  systems  vendors  in 
1986. 

In  addition  to  other  products, 
notably  photographic  equipment  and 
materials,  Fuji  recently  set  up  plate¬ 
making  operations  in  the  U.S.  and  Du 
Pont  expanded  from  its  existing  flexo 
platemaking  into  offset  plates  with  the 
recent  agreement  to  buy  Howson- 
Algraphy  from  Vickers  pic  (which 
(Continued  on  page  47) 


“  ...If  anything,  Crosfield’s  customers  ought  to  feel 
even  more  comfortable  with  the  kind  of  support 
they’re  going  to  get  out  of  companies  like  Fuji  and  Du 
Pont  versus  De  La  Rue ...” 
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Texas  repeals  news  gag  law 

Massive  media  iobbying  effort  resuits  in  Legisiature  repeaiing  three- 
week-oid  iaw  that  enabied  poiice  to  withhoid  names  of  crime  victims 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

The  Texas  Legislature  voted  to 
repeal  a  law  enabling  police  agencies 
to  withhold  the  names  of  crime  vic¬ 
tims  from  the  press  less  than  three 
weeks  after  it  took  effect. 

Acting  during  a  special  session 
called  by  Gov.  Bill  Clements,  the 
Senate  and  House  each  voted  unani¬ 
mously  to  repeal  the  “no  names”  law. 
Clements  is  reviewing  the  repeal  and 
has  until  Aug.  8  to  sign  it. 

Texas  news  organizations,  in  pro¬ 
testing  the  law,  also  learned  that 
issues  of  access  were  not  just  the  spe¬ 
cial  concerns  of  the  press  but  mat¬ 
tered  greatly  to  the  general  public. 

The  law  was  signed  June  14  and 
took  effect  two  weeks  later.  It  said 
police  agencies  could  not  release  the 
names  of  felony  crime  victims, 
and  was  interpreted  to  include  the 
names  of  people  killed  or  injured  by 
drunken  drivers  as  well  as  the  identi¬ 
ties  of  victims  of  aggravated  assault, 
robbery  and  capital  murder. 

The  Texas  Department  of  Public 
Safety  —  state  police  —  carried  out 
the  new  law  with  such  zeal  that  it 
refused  to  release  even  the  names  of 
missing  children,  said  San  Antonio 
Light  publisher  George  Irish.  “To  us, 
that  was  one  of  the  most  disturbing 
aspects  of  the  law.” 

The  “no  names”  law  was  passed 
along  with  a  flurry  of  other  bills  at  the 
end  of  the  regular  legislative  session, 
without  any  of  the  press  lobbying 
groups  noticing.  It  was  sponsored  in 
the  House  by  Rep.  Fred  Blair  and  the 
Senate  by  John  Leedom. 

At  the  time  of  its  enactment,  Blair 
said  his  intention  was  to  protect  crime 
victims  from  harassment  by  journal¬ 
ists,  as  well  as  by  burglar  alarm  and 
other  types  of  security  companies 
(E&P,  July  8,  P.  14.). 

“The  bill  was  so  poorly  worded 
that  it  applied  to  anybody  and  every¬ 
body,”  said  Ira  Perry,  Houston  Post 
associate  metro  editor  and  a  regional 
director  of  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists. 

SPJ  was  preparing  a  court  chal¬ 
lenge  of  the  law.  Perry  said,  but  the 
Legislature's  action  made  that 


City  officials  prepare  for  budget  planning  session  i 
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The  Odessa  American  left  a  blank 
space  where  crime  news  normally 
would  have  run. 


unnecessary.  He  added  that  SPJ  and 
other  press  organizations  began  lob¬ 
bying  legislators  for  repeal  of  the  law 
as  soon  as  they  learned  of  its  exis¬ 
tence. 

“I  think  this  clearly  was  just  a  leg¬ 
islative  mistake,”  he  said.  “It  went 


resulted  in  Gov.  Clements  agreeing  to 
add  the  question  of  the  law’s  repeal  to 
a  special  session  of  the  Legislature 
that  was  called  to  deal  with  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  issues. 

The  repeal  bill  also  contained  an 
amendment  with  specific  language 
prohibiting  information  about  crime 
victims  obtained  from  law  enforce¬ 
ment  agencies  being  used  to  solicit 
business  from  the  victim  or  a  member 
of  his  family.  The  amendment  gave 
the  state  attorney  general  the  power 
to  sue  under  the  Deceptive  Trade 
Practices  Act  to  stop  illegal  use  of  the 
crime  information,  with  violations 
punishable  by  fines  of  up  to  $10,00u, 
plus  court  costs  and  attorneys  fees. 

“We  had  no  problem  getting  the 
governor  to  agree  [to  put  repeal  on  the 
agenda],  Irish  said,  “and  he  is  no 
great  lover  of  the  press,” 

Sen.  Leedom,  one  of  the  co-spon¬ 
sors  of  the  original  law,  agreed  to 
sponsor  the  repeal,  said  Irish,  who 
testified  at  the  hearings  on  repeal  of 
the  law  on  behalf  of  Texas  Media,  a 
coalition  of  press  groups  including 
Texas  Daily  Newspapers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Texas  Press  Association,  SPJ, 
Texas  Association  of  Broadcasters 
and  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Foundation  of  Texas. 

(Rep.  Blair  also  called  for  the  law’s 
repeal,  saying  he  was  concerned 
about  “future  misapplication,”  the 
Associated  Press  reported.) 

Irish  noted  that  the  Crime  Stoppers 


“It  got  people  incensed,”  Briscoe  remarked  of  the 
disciaimer  and  biank  space.  “That  white  space 
graphicaiiy  showed  what  they  weren’t  getting,  i  think 
we  iearned  more  peopie  are  reaiiy  interested  in  pubiic 
access.  The  response  was  surprising.” 


through  so  fast;  there  were  no  hear¬ 
ings.” 

Perry  added  that  the  Post  did  not 
run  into  problems  with  the  law 
locally.  “The  Houston  police  depart¬ 
ment  was  still  releasing  names,”  he 
said. 

Perry  said  the  lobbying  effort 


organization  in  Texas  also  pointed  out 
“the  way  crimes  are  solved  is  to 
publicize  them.  People  contact  them 
with  information. 

“[Lawmakers]  suddenly  realized  it 
really  is  in  the  public  interest  to  have 
this  information  available.” 

Two  newspapers  ^  the  Dallas 
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Morning  News  and  the  Odessa 
American  —  took  on  the  no  names 
law  directly  by  going  to  court  and 
getting  temporary  restraining  orders 
barring  its  implementation  in  their 
areas. 

Managing  editor  Bill  Evans  said  the 
Morning  News  had  no  trouble  getting 
a  14-day  TRO  because  “the  city  and 
police  all  agreed.  It  was  a  mess  for  the 
police  just  as  much  as  it  was  for  us.” 
Evans  added  that  the  Morning  News 
also  obtained  a  TRO  covering  Fort 
Worth. 

The  press  has  no  problem  with  the 
repeal  law’s  amendment  barring  the 
use  of  crime  victims’  names  by  busi¬ 
ness.  “That’s  fine;  we’re  all  for  that,” 
he  said.  “These  are  people  who  prey 
on  crime  victims.” 

“From  June  28  to  July  7  we  didn’t 
get  anything  from  the  police  depart¬ 
ment,”  said  American  publisher 
David  Lyons.  His  TRO,  which  was 
for  only  10  days,  expired  on  July  17. 

Ken  Briscoe,  an  assistant  managing 
editor  at  the  American,  noted  that  in 
Odessa  as  well  the  local  government, 
including  the  police,  said  they  had  no 
opposition  to  the  TRO. 

Although  the  Odessa  police  com¬ 
plied  with  the  law  before  the  TRO 
went  into  effect,  “they  didn’t  like  it,” 
Briscoe  said.  “They’ve  been  anx¬ 
iously  awaiting  repeal.” 

The  sheriff’s  department  “took  a 
chance,”  and  continued  to  release 
names  even  while  the  law  was  in 
effect,  Lyons  added. 

The  Odessa  police  had  saved  all  the 
crime  reports  for  the  American, 
Lyons  said,  so  when  the  newspaper 
got  the  TRQ,  its  reporters  found  the 
information  organized  and  waiting  for 
them.  Nevertheless,  it  took  two  of  its 
reporters  two  days  to  catch  up  with 
the  backlog,  said  Briscoe. 

During  the  time  the  no  names  law 


David  Lyons 


was  being  followed  in  Odessa,  the 
American  published  blank  space, 
along  with  a  disclaimer  from  Lyons 
and  managing  editor  M.  Olaf  Frand- 
sen,  where  its  police  blotter  reports 
usually  appeared. 

The  new  law,  the  disclaimer  said, 
“means  you  no  longer  are  entitled  to 
know  if  a  burglar  is  working  your 
neighborhood,  or  if  an  acquaintance 
or  relative  has  been  traumatized  by  a 
criminal  and  could  use  your  help. 

“And  you  no  longer  will  be  allowed 
to  know  who  is  arrested  because,  at 
times,  those  police  reports  contain 
information  that  may  lead  to  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  victim. 

“State  law,  it  seems,  is  preventing 
you  from  knowing  what  police 
authorities  are  accomplishing  in  your 
community.” 

The  disclaimer  concluded  with  the 
phone  number  of  the  governor’s 
office  as  well  as  the  names  and 


addresses  of  local  state  legislators. 

Lyons  said  the  American  “did  not 
have  one  negative”  response  from  the 
public  over  its  disclaimer. 

“It  got  people  incensed,”  Briscoe 
remarked  of  the  disclaimer  and  blank 
space.  “That  white  space  graphically 
showed  what  they  weren’t  getting.  I 
think  we  learned  more  people  are 
really  interested  in  public  access.  The 
response  was  surprising.” 

Cathy  Martind^e,  executive  editor 
of  the  Amarillo  Globe-News,  also 
found  the  public’s  response  on  the 
issue  “encouraging.” 

Her  newspaper  did  not  print  a  blank 
space  to  dramatize  the  law’s  effect, 
but  it  did  include  in  stories  a  para¬ 
graph  explaining  to  readers  why  vic¬ 
tims’  names  were  missing. 

The  Globe-News  got  “several 
phone  calls”  by  readers  “who  were 
just  outraged  by  the  law.  There  was  | 
definitely  some  feeling  among  the 
citizenry  that  this  was  a  dumb  law,” 
she  said. 

In  one  instance,  the  newspaper  was 
even  unable  to  get  from  police  the 
name  of  a  woman  killed  in  a  traffic 
accident,  or  of  her  husband,  who  was 
injured. 

Although  the  law  was  “a  pain  in  the 
neck  for  [the  police]  as  much  as  it  was 
for  us,”  the  police  were  “pretty  strict 
about  observing  it  more  or  less  for 
their  own  protection.  While  it  was  in 
effect,  they  could’ve  been  civilly  liable.” 

The  Globe-News  was  able  to  obtain 
the  names  of  the  victims  from  other 
sources,  Martindale  said.  “In  a  city  of 
this  size,  you  don’t  have  that  many 
accident  victims  taken  to  funeral 
homes  or  hospitals. 

“We  didn’t  feel  there  was  ever  a 
constraint  on  publishing.  The 
restraint  was  on  law  enforcement 
agencies.  Our  quarrel  was  never  with 
the  police.  It  was  with  the  law.” 


UPI  sues  former  employee  for  libel 

Wire  service  compiains  that  former  graphics  director  used 
internai  fax  system  to  write  fareweii  ietter  to  co-workers 


United  Press  International  is  suing 
its  former  graphics  director  for  libel 
after  he  sent  via  its  internal  facsimile 
system  a  “farewell  letter”  explaining 
his  termination  and  subsequent  litiga¬ 
tion  against  the  company  to  his  for¬ 
mer  co-workers. 

Bill  Lemmer,  who  was  terminated 
as  graphics  director  last  winter,  had 
filed  suit  against  UPI  alleging  his  for¬ 
mer  boss,  Alan  Papkin,  had  entered 
his  office  after  Lemmer  was  termi¬ 
nated  and  “trashed”  much  personal 


property,  including  his  portfolio  and 
software  he  had  designed.  The  suit 
also  alleged  that  Papkin  also  kept 
some  of  Lemmer’ s  property  for  his 
own  use. 

The  suit,  which  is  seeking  $2  mil¬ 
lion  in  damages,  also  named  UPI  as  a 
defendant,  alleging  the  company 
“authorized  or  approved”  Papkin’ s 
actions. 

In  his  May  19  fax  to  employees, 
Lemmer  recounted  his  version  of 
events  and  said,  “I  am  a  graphics 


director  robbed  of  my  portfolio  ...  I 
have  been  robbed  of  the  means  to 
conduct  business  or  even  seek  other 
employment.” 

He  also  charged  in  the  fax  that 
Papkin’s  actions  were  an  “act  of  vio¬ 
lence”  against  him. 

In  its  answer  to  Lemmer’ s  com¬ 
plaint,  UPI  denied  all  of  Lemmer’s 
allegations  and  stated  that  Papkin 
“undertook  a  general  cleaning”  of 
Lemmer’s  office  because  he  had 
(Continued  on  page  49) 
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Advice  —  Chinese-style 

The  ‘Ann  Landers’  of  the  Chinese  press  answers  correspondence 
from  her  readers  in  China  from  her  base  in  Caiifornia 


By  M.L.  Stein 

While  China  remains  gripped  in 
political  turmoil,  an  expatriate  Chin¬ 
ese  columnist  in  California  continues 
to  receive  letters  from  her  readers  — 
not  about  politics,  but  of  troubled 
marriages,  interfering  mothers-in- 
law,  soured  romances  and  parent- 
children  relationships. 

China’s  problems,  erratic  mail  ser¬ 
vice,  and  possible  censorship  have 
greatly  cut  down  the  flow  of  corres¬ 
pondence,  but  Qiu  Ming,  the  “Ann 
Landers”  of  the  Chinese  press,  still 
gets  about  15  letters  a  month, 
answering  each  one  as  she  had  in 
China. 

When  Qiu,  42,  came  to  the  U.S.  in 
February,  she  was  a  highly  popular 
advice  columnist  for  the  Chinese 
Women’s  Journal,  a  300,000-circula¬ 
tion  newspaper  in  Beijing.  To  her 
knowledge,  she  said  in  an  interview, 
no  other  newspaper  in  China  offers 
such  a  feature. 


V  -V 


Qiu  Ming,  the  "Ann  Landers"  of  the 
Chinese  press. 


arranged  by  the  Chinese  Culture 
Renaissance  Association,  a  nonprofit 
American  group  that  promotes  Chin¬ 
ese  literature  and  the  performing  arts. 
When  the  Chinese  government 
cracked  down  on  the  student  demon¬ 
strators  in  Beijing,  Qiu,  the  daughter 
of  a  high-ranking  government  official, 


‘‘The  problems  are  common  and  my  answers  are 
not  new,”  Qiu  said.  ‘‘I  try  to  give  them  practical  advice 
and  I  want  them  to  see  me  as  a  friend.  Usually,  they 
have  no  other  place  to  find  help.” 


In  1988,  she  got  nearly  600  letters, 
mostly  from  women  who,  for  the  first 
time,  had  found  a  sympathetic  and 
understanding  ear  outside  their  own 
sphere.  They  wrote  of  jealous  boy¬ 
friends,  impotent  husbands,  boring 
marriages,  illicit  love  affairs  and  the 
difficulties  of  finding  a  mate. 

China’s  economic  breakthrough 
and  relative  political  relaxation  at  the 
end  of  Mao  Zedong’s  brutal  Cultural 
Revolution  also  brought  a  wave  of 
sexual  freedom  that  was  startling  for 
China. 

Many  missives,  Qiu  said,  came 
from  illiterate  women  in  the  coun¬ 
tryside,  who  dictated  their  letters  to 
village  scribes. 

Today,  Qiu  lives  in  Alhambra, 
where  she  works  for  the  American 
Chinese  Business  Journal.  Her  visit 
here,  which  may  be  a  long  one,  was 


joined  a  protest  movement  here  by 
helping  publish  the  Press  Freedom 
Herald  put  together  by  Chinese  jour¬ 
nalists.  In  one  issue  she  publicly 
renounced  her  membership  in  the 
Communist  Party. 

“I  made  a  very  political  act,”  she 
said  through  an  interpreter,  “but  1 
could  not  understand  why  my  govern¬ 
ment  would  do  something  like  that.  I 
could  not  believe  what  I  was  reading 
and  seeing  on  television.” 

Qiu  said  she  has  been  warned  by 
Chinese  consular  officials  in  Califor¬ 
nia  about  her  political  activities.  As  a 
result,  she  has  engaged  an  attorney  to 
seek  an  extension  of  her  six-months 
visa. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  letters 
keep  arriving,  forwarded  by  her  edi¬ 
tor  on  the  Chinese  Women’s  Journal. 

“I  answer  each  one  but  1  don’t 


know  if  they  are  getting  to  the  sen¬ 
ders,”  Qiu  said.  “On  the  envelope  I 
write  that  there  is  nothing  political 
inside.” 

Another  problem,  she  related,  is 
the  high  cost  of  overseas  stamps, 
which  has  caused  her  newspaper  to 
reduce  the  volume  of  mail  to  her. 

If  Qiu  is  out  of  favor  with  her  gov¬ 
ernment,  it  is  a  sharp  reversal  in  pol¬ 
icy. 

As  recently  as  July  1988,  she  was 
the  subject  of  a  glowing  profile  in  the 
English-language  China  Daily,  a  gov¬ 
ernment  showpiece  newspaper.  The 
article  described  her  column  as  a  part 
of  her  paper’s  effort  “to  get  closer  and 
be  more  helpful  to  women,  who  have 
become  more  aware  of  pursuing  their 
own  interests  .  .  .  her  column  has 
provoked  an  emotional  response 
from  women  all  over  the 
country  ...” 

The  glow  wore  off,  Qiu  recalled, 
after  she  published  a  book.  Women  in 
China,  which  hit  the  best-seller  list  in 
that  country  before  the  government 
decided  it  was  too  revealing  and 
pulled  it  from  distribution. 

“I  wrote  about  all  different  kinds  of 
women,”  Qiu  observed. 

“Wives  and  daughters  of  govern¬ 
ment  ministers,  peasant  women, 
prostitutes  —  what  they  thought  and 
felt.  Part  of  it  was  on  the  negative  side 
of  our  society  so  it  displeased  some 
people  in  government.” 

Qiu  Ming  took  an  intricate  road  to 
journalism.  She  went  to  an  elite  girls’ 
high  school  with  the  daughters  of  the 
late  Chinese  leader,  Mao  Zedong,  and 
other  high  party  bigwigs. 

In  college,  she  graduated  with  a 
degree  in  telecommunications  and 
worked  seven  years  in  a  computer 
institute  before  switching  to  a  night 
law  school. 

Qiu  said  she  learned  enough  law  to 
qualify  as  judge  in  a  criminal  court, 
and  later  as  an  attorney  representing 
women’s  organizations.  This  led  to  a 
job  as  a  reporter  for  the  China  Legal 
News. 

But  her  personal  life  went  downhill 
about  this  time,  she  recalled.  After 
the  editor  of  the  Chinese  Women’s 
Journal  invited  her  to  become  a  col- 
(Continued  on  page  49) 
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IN  BRIEF 


Special  section 
translated 
into  Chinese 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  began  dis¬ 
tribution  last  week  of  a  Chinese 
translation  of  its  special  June  25  edito¬ 
rial  section,  “The  Shattered  Dream; 
China/1989.” 

The  Times  is  making  the  section 
available  free  in  Northern  and  South¬ 
ern  California  communities  with  large 
Chinese  populations. 

The  12-page  section  provides  back¬ 
ground  on  events  leading  up  to  the 
recent  student  protests  and  massacre 
in  Beijing,  as  well  as  an  analysis  of  the 
prospects  for  China’s  future. 

Muse  Cordero  Chen,  an  Asian- 
American  advertising  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm  was  engaged  by  the  Times 
to  translate  the  section,  a  process  that 
took  two  translators  two  days. 

The  transla  ted  copy  was  then  sent 
via  facsimile  transmission  to  Taiwan, 
where  it  was  typeset.  A  state-of-the- 
art  computer  process  was  used  that 
produced  a  high-quality  generation  of 
Chinese  characters,  a  Times  spokes¬ 
woman  said. 

David  Chen,  of  Muse  Cordero 
Chen,  supervised  final  editing  and 
layout  of  the  section’s  pages,  which 
were  flown  back  to  Los  Angeles,  fully 
composed,  for  printing  at  the  Times 
plant  on  July  2. 

“We  felt  that  it  was  well  worth 
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Special  Los  Angeles  Times  section 
translated  into  Chinese  was  distributed 
to  the  Chinese  community. 


undertaking  the  logistics  of  transla¬ 
tion  and  distribution,  given  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  recent  events  in  Beijing  to 
the  people  in  Chinese  communities 
throughout  the  state,”  said  Times 
deputy  managing  editor  Noel  Green¬ 
wood. 

The  Times’  circulation  street  sales 
division  delivered  50,000  copies  of  the 
translated  section  to  restaurants, 
bookstores,  libraries,  grocery  stores 
and  other  outlets. 

Another  10,000  copies  were  mailed 
to  Chinese  community  leaders  in 
Southern  California. 

Audit  Bureau  trades 
info  with  Japanese 

An  exchange  of  information 
between  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  and  the  Tokyo-based  Japan 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  has  led 
to  audited  circulation  data  on  more 
than  140  Japanese  newspapers  and 
magazines  now  available  from  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  Data 
Bank.  Both  organizations  will 
exchange  reports  semiannually  via 
computer  diskette. 

Through  the  agreement,  ABC 
members  now  have  access  to  circula¬ 
tion  information  on  70  Japanese 
magazines  and  71  Japanese  newspa¬ 
pers.  In  exchange,  ABC  sent  circula¬ 
tion  data  to  Japan  covering  more  than 
2,500  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspa¬ 
pers,  magazines,  business  publica¬ 
tions^  and  farm  journals. 


Ark.  daily  raises 
more  than  $20,000 
in  flag  protest 

The  Southwest  Times  Record  in 
Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  has  raised  more 
than  $20,000  in  a  campaign  protesting 
the  recent  U.S.  Supreme  Court  deci¬ 
sion  upholding  burning  the  American 
flag  as  a  legal  expression  of  free 
speech. 

The  newspaper  asked  readers 
angered  by  the  ruling  to  sign  a  petition 
and  donate  $1  to  help  expand  the  U.S. 
National  Cemetery  in  Fort  Smith. 
The  cemetery  is  running  out  of  room 
and  will  be  closed  by  the  Veterans 
Administration  unless  money  is 
raised  to  acquire  the  adjacent  prop¬ 
erty. 

The  petition  and  the  names  of  those 
who  signed  were  published  in  the 
newspaper  on  July  4. 


Contest  promotes 
power  of  print  ads 

Schubert  Communications  of  Dow- 
ningtown.  Pa.,  recently  won  the  1989 
Power  of  Print  Contest  sponsored  by 
the  Graphic  Arts  Association  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
and  Daily  News. 

The  contest  calls  for  advertising 
and  design  agencies  in  the  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  region 
to  design  a  full-page,  black-and-white 
newspaper  ad  promoting  the  power  of 
the  written  word  over  other  types  of 
advertising  media. 

Two  entries  by  Musselman  Adver¬ 
tising  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  won  second 
and  third  prizes. 

The  awards  were  presented  during 
the  annual  Neographics  Awards 
Ceremony,  also  sponsored  by  GAA, 
which  selects  and  presents  awards  to 
outstanding  examples  of  print  and 
publishing  from  the  region. 

The  top  three  winners  were  slated 
to  be  published  in  the  Inquirer  and 
Daily  News,  and  all  10  finalists  will  be 
published  in  a  booklet  to  be  sent  to 
most  major  daily  and  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  and  selected  magazines  in  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  to  English- 
language  newspapers  in  Europe. 
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The  Power  of  Print  Contest  first- 
place  winner,  "Print  Still  Gets  Your 
Man,"  Schubert  Communications, 
Joseph  F.  Schubert,  president;  copy 
writer,  Joseph  Schubert;  art  direction, 
Scott  May  and  Dennis  Goldsborough; 
production  manager,  Cheryl  Korn. 
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MARKETING  - 

Making  sports  marketing  work  for  your  newspaper 


By  Dean  Church 

When  I  began  calling  newspapers 
across  the  country  to  find  what  they 
were  doing  with  sports  marketing,  the 
first  question  people  asked  was, 
“Well,  what  do  you  mean  by  sports 
marketing?” 

At  one  time  sports  marketing  meant 
running  a  few  ads  and  hanging  ban¬ 
ners  at  a  local  5K  run.  While  we  are 
still  talking  mostly  about  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  events,  a  more  accurate  defini¬ 
tion  might  come  from  Don  Smith  of 
Don  Smith  Consultants  Inc.: 

“Sports  marketing  is  the  strategy  of 
using  long-term,  ongoing,  sports- 
related  programs  to  build  a  positive 
corporate  or  brand  image  and  to 
thereby  create  consumer  awareness 
of  a  product  or  service.” 

Sports  marketing  uses  the  excite¬ 
ment,  glamour  and  popular  appeal  of 


sports  to  project  a  good  image  for 
your  newspaper  and  increase  sales. 

Sports  marketing  is  customer- 
based  marketing  because  it  is  based 
on  understanding  your  customer’s 
desires  and  responding  by  developing 
promotions  and  products  to  meet 
them.  Sports  marketing  is  lifestyle 
marketing  because  it  taps  the  leisure 
pursuits  of  our  various  audiences  and 
uses  them  as  a  platform  for  communi¬ 
cating  a  message.  Sports  marketing  is 
also  bottom-line  marketing  because  it 
can  be  used  to  sell  more  papers  and 
increase  profits. 

A  growing  business 

Sports  marketing,  as  we  know  it 
today,  is  relatively  new  —  little  more 
than  a  decade  old.  In  the  1970s  few 
newspapers  or  other  corporations 
were  interested  in  sponsorships. 
Some  event  sponsorships  existed,  but 
on  a  limited  scale.  Today  sports  mar- 


(Church  is  promotion  manager/cor¬ 
porate  marketing  services  at  the  St. 
Petersburg  [Fla.]  Times.  This  article  is 
adapted  from  a  speech  he  presented 
before  the  International  Newspaper 
Marketing  Association  conference  in 
Washington,  D.C.) 


keting  is  big  business.  In  virtually 
every  industry  a  growing  number  of 
firms  have  become  involved.  Some 
newspapers  have  assigned  full-time 
staff  positions  to  handle  their  sports 
marketing. 

According  to  the  Chicago-based 
Special  Events  Report,  a  weekly 
newsletter  for  event  sponsorship, 
U.S.  corporate  spending  in  sports 
event  sponsorship  has  been  on  a 
rapid,  yet  uneven,  growth  pattern. 


Year 

Amount 

Growth 

#  of 
Firms 

1984 

$272  million 

1985 

$638  million 

135% 

1986 

$700  million 

10% 

1987 

$878  million 

25% 

3400 

1988 

$1.36  billion 

100% 

3700 

1989 

$1.41  billion 

4% 

3860 

While  this  spending  is  small  com¬ 
pared  with  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion,  sports  marketing  expendi¬ 
tures  are  still  growing  at  a  far  healthier 
rate  overall  than  ad  spending,  which 
rose  only  7.9%  in  1988.  Worldwide 
spending  in  sports  marketing  totaled 
$4.3  billion  in  1988.  The  explosion  we 
have  seen  in  the  1980s  will  continue,  if 
at  a  slower  pace,  because  this  new¬ 
found  tactic  so  far  has  been  tremen¬ 
dously  successful  and  effective. 

Unlike  heavy  hitters  such  as  Philip 
Morris  —  the  top  spender  in  sports 
marketing  in  North  America  (which 
will  spend  more  than  $60  million  this 
year)  —  newspapers  of  every  size  are 
in  a  unique  position  to  get  involved  in 
sports  at  a  much  lesser  cost.  They 
have  found  it  easier  because  they 
have  the  ad  space,  the  in-house  cre¬ 
ative  and  printing  support,  and  the 
close  ties  to  the  community.  How¬ 
ever,  while  it  is  good  to  get  sponsor¬ 
ships  with  in-kind  services  such  as 
space  and  printing,  in  many  markets  it 
is  becoming  necessary  to  spend  some 
hard  dollars. 

Why  are  newspapers  so  interested? 

The  rising  costs  and  increasing  clut¬ 
ter  of  traditional  advertising  vehicles 


(like  broadcast)  have  meant  smaller 
audiences.  Breaking  through  to  get 
the  attention  of  consumers  who  are 
constantly  bombarded  with  commer¬ 
cial  messages  is  more  difficult. 

Network  ratings  have  declined 
more  than  20%  in  the  past  five  years. 
This  has  meant  a  move  from  mea¬ 
sured  media  toward  the  less  mea¬ 
sured,  but  powerful  environments,  of 
sales  promotion  and  sponsorships. 
Because  sports  do  not  offer  the  large 
reach  of  mass  media,  they  have  been, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  used  primar¬ 
ily  as  a  complement  to  traditional 
marketing  efforts. 

Sports  give  you  the  ability  to  do 
something  a  little  different,  to  stand 
apart  and  distinguish  your  newspaper 
from  its  competitors.  It  lets  you  meet 
consumers  on  their  own  field,  creat¬ 
ing  an  intimate,  involving  experience 
that  appeals  to  all  senses  and  leaves  a 
lasting  impression. 

Sports  marketing  is  a  good  tactic  to 
show  your  commitment  to  a  nar¬ 
rower,  more  targeted  audience.  It  can 
create  a  unique  sampling  environ¬ 
ment,  enrich  or  reposition  your 
image,  and  lock  in  your  loyal  readers. 

Another  reason  sports  fit  well  into 
the  overall  marketing  strategy  is 
because  of  the  identification  with  a 
clean  and  wholesome  activity  often 
tied-in  to  a  charitable  civic  cause.  It  is 
a  good  way  to  get  involved  in  your 
community  and  make  a  positive 
impact. 

The  rising  attendance  and  partici¬ 
pation  in  leisure  sports  is  another 
driving  force  behind  sports  market¬ 
ing.  Eighty  million  baby  boomers, 
one-third  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States,  are  leading  active  life¬ 
styles.  Working  women,  smaller  fam¬ 
ilies  and  dual  incomes  all  mean  rela¬ 
tively  affluent  people  willing  to  spend 
a  high  percentage  of  discretionary 
income  and  time  on  leisure  pursuits. 

Sports:  Four  categories 

There  are  many  ways  you  can  cate¬ 
gorize  typical  newspaper  sports  spon¬ 
sorships.  Some  primarily  reach  spec¬ 
tators,  some  participants;  some  use 
professional  sports  and  some  amateur 
sports;  there  are  annual  events  and 
one-time  shots;  you  can  create  your 
own  event  or  tie  into  an  existing 
event.  I’ve  grouped  sponsorships  into 
four  categories. 

1.  Stand-alone  title  sponsorships. 
The  obvious  advantages  are  complete 


Sports  marketing  uses  the  excitement,  giamour  and 
popuiar  appeai  of  sports  to  project  a  good  image  for 
your  newspaper  and  increase  saies. 
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ownership  and  high  profile  at  an 
event,  whether  you  have  created  it  or 
not. 

2.  Co-sponsorship/Tying  into  an 
event.  It  is  less  costly  and  can  work 
extremely  well  when  handled  prop¬ 
erly. 

3.  Ambush  marketing.  By  ambush¬ 
ing  an  event  (indirectly  associating 
your  newspaper  with  an  event,  usu¬ 
ally  without  official  sponsorship  sta¬ 
tus)  you  directly  associate  yourself 
with  the  event  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost. 
If  you  are  on  one  side  of  the  coin  it  can 
dilute  the  value  of  your  exclusive 
sponsorship.  If  you  are  on  the  other 
side,  you  can  make  it  work  to  your 
advantage.  Ambush  marketing  hap¬ 
pens  all  the  time.  To  ambush  a  faulty, 
ill-conceived  and  poorly  packaged 
sponsorship  is  one  of  the  best,  most 
cost-efficient  ways  to  combat  com¬ 
petitors. 

Jerry  Welsh  of  Welsh  Marketing 
Associates,  who  invented  the  term 
“ambush  marketing,”  believes 
understanding  the  relationship 
between  the  event  organizers,  the 
sponsors  and  the  potential  ambushers 
(your  competition)  before  any  com¬ 
mitments  are  made,  and  to  analyze 
correctly  your  company’s  ideal  role  in 
that  relationship,  will  be  the  basis  of 
effective  sponsorship  marketing  in 
the  last  decade  of  this  century. 

4.  Sports  Coverage.  This  may  be 
out  of  the  marketing  department’s 
hands  to  a  great  degree,  and  is  not 
sponsorship  of  events,  but  it  is  a  vital 
element  in  sports  marketing.  If  you 
want  to  be  perceived  as  the  sports 
newspaper  in  your  market,  make  a 
major  commitment  to  sports  coverage 
at  all  levels:  better  coverage  of  recrea¬ 
tional  and  participating  sports  such  as 
jogging,  running,  and  bicycling;  fea¬ 
ture  and  enterprise  reporting,  good 
graphics,  complete  and  easy-to-read 
agate  and  better  packaging. 

Special  annual  sections  and  one¬ 
time  unplanned  sections  are  also  a 
part  of  sports  marketing.  Events,  like 
the  Super  Bowl,  generate  tremendous 
reader  interest  and  special  supple¬ 
ments  satisfy  that  interest.  The  Cal¬ 
gary  Herald  in  Alberta,  Canada,  is  a 
recent  example.  For  21  straight  days 
during  the  1988  Winter  Olympics,  the 
Herald  ran  a  series  of  special  sections 
resulting  in  800,000  lines  of  additional 
advertising,  plus  15,0(K)  extra  copies 
sold  a  day.  The  extra  revenue  covered 
only  the  expense  of  the  costly  sec¬ 
tions,  but  a  lasting  impression  was  left 
on  the  readers  of  Calgary. 

Is  it  right  for  you? 

There  are  many  ways  to  judge  if  a 
sports  sponsorship  is  right  for  your 
paper  and  it  is  essential  to  set  up  some 
systematic  objective  standards  in 
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USA  Today  has  many  sports-related 
programs.  One  of  the  events  they  par¬ 
ticipate  in  is  the  Major  League  Base¬ 
ball  All-Star  Fan  Balloting.  The  pro¬ 
motion  includes  running  ballots  in  the 
paper,  a  tie-in  contest,  the  distribution 
of  20  million  ballots  nationwide,  pro¬ 
motion  on  tv  and  radio,  and  a  tie-in 
discount  subscription  with  a  premium, 
an  autographed  picture  of  Johnny 
Bench. 


order  to  assess  the  merits  of  a  poten¬ 
tial  opportunity,  or  to  evaluate  if  a 
present  program  should  be  extended, 
changed  or  eliminated. 

This  framework  will  help  you  filter 
the  countless  unsolicited  proposals 
crossing  your  desk:  put  a  price  tag  on 
various  events,  chart  the  efficiency  of 
an  event  over  time,  and  overcome  the 
emotional  and  personality  issues  of 
sponsoring  events  dear  to  top  man¬ 
agement’s  hearts. 

Evaluating  events  is  not  an  exact 
science  because  values  are  not  easily 
measurable.  Elaborate  measuring 
systems  have  been  created  around  the 
country  that  add  total  number  of 
media  exposures  (like  a  logo  appear¬ 
ing  on  tv  news  coverage)  and  applying 
a  percentage  of  the  ad  rates  to  that 
time.  These  methods  may  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  use  as  loose  indicators  but 
you  should  not  try  to  compare  sub¬ 
conscious  impact  with  the  power  of 
controlled  positioning. 

Of  course,  many  of  these  criteria 
are  the  same  that  you  would  use  for 
the  sponsorship  of  any  event.  I  have 
not  ranked  or  weighed  them.  They  are 
simply  common  elements  many 
papers  use  as  they  constantly  revise 
their  sports  vehicles. 

•  Objectives.  Don’t  say  yes  until 


you  have  your  objectives  firmly  in 
mind.  Getting  a  real  return  on  your 
investment  requires  that  quantitative 
and  qualitative  objectives  be  set  in 
advance.  Review  each  opportunity 
with  circulation,  advertising  and 
news. 

Consider  what  is  in  it  for  the  paper. 
The  benefits  of  the  event  should  be 
clear.  Your  objectives  must  be  spe¬ 
cific,  not  just  build  awareness.  They 
should  be  realistic.  They  should  be 
consistent  with  the  overall  marketing 
strategy.  Research  can  help  bring 
sponsorships  in  line  with  your 
objectives  —  timely  information  on 
your  product,  the  market  and  your 
readers.  Use  focus  groups,  attitude 
studies,  awareness  surveys,  atten¬ 
dance  tracking  and  media  tracking  to 
help  you  gather  information. 

If  exposure  and  building  awareness 
are  the  only  things  you  can  identify, 
you  will  have  a  hard  time  getting  con¬ 
tinued  approval  for  worthwhile  pro¬ 
grams. 

•  Long-term  strategy.  Think  conti¬ 
nuity.  One-time,  free-standing  events 
can  be  useful  but  cannot  be  reinforced 
as  the  years  go  by.  The  impact  of  a 
sponsorship  matures  over  time.  The 
first  few  years  are  an  investment. 

Even  if  the  program  goes  well  in  the 
first  few  years,  most  of  the  benefits  of 
sponsorship  come  after  a  company 
gains  enough  familiarity  with  the 
event  to  establish  a  rapport  with  co¬ 
sponsors,  develop  cross-promotions 
and  have  consumers  associate  you 
with  the  event. 

Regarding  one-time  shots:  While 
the  long-term  programs  are  effective, 
you  also  can  take  advantage  of  spe¬ 
cific,  one-time  situations.  You  should 
have  the  people  and  the  systems  in 
place  to  take  advantage  of  opportuni¬ 
ties  when  they  happen. 

•  Program  compatibility.  Does  the 
event  fit?  Does  it  appeal  to  the  demo¬ 
graphics  and  psychographics  of  your 
readers?  Whom  does  it  target?  What 
statement  does  the  event  make?  Does 
it  entertain  tastefully?  Remember, 
strategically  perfect  opportunities  are 
rare.  Creating  an  event  from  scratch 
can  help. 

Does  the  opportunity  complement 
your  paper’s  image  as  a  good  corpo¬ 
rate  citizen?  Will  the  event  raise 
money  for  charity?  Will  it  have  any 
positive  impact  on  the  community  or 
provide  a  service?  Sports  marketing 
can  be  a  public  service,  not  just  a 
commercial  venture. 

•  Leveraging  your  involvement. 
The  challenge  of  successful  sports 
marketing  is  taking  an  event  beyond 
the  initial  investment.  It  may  appear 
that  some  sponsorships  require  no 
other  outlay  than  running  a  few  ads, 

(Continued  on  page  48) 
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‘Gender-neutral’  pay  plans 

New  Ontario  pay  equity  iaw  ieads  to  protracted  wrangiing 
with  unions  and  tricky  empioyee  reiations  scenarios 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Pay  equity  is  turning  out  to  be  every 
bit  the  nightmare  business  feared,  a 
Southam  newspaper  executive  says. 

Onatario’s  1988  Pay  Equity  Act  — 
the  first  “comparable  worth”  law  in 
North  America  —  has  led  to  pro¬ 
tracted  wrangling  with  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild,  big  expenditures  on  a  new 
industry  of  pay  equity  consultants, 
and  a  host  of  tricky  employee  rela¬ 
tions  scenarios,  said  Orval  M. 
McGuire,  director  of  industrial  rela¬ 
tions  for  Southam  Newspaper  Group. 

However,  pay  equity  is  not  bad 
news  for  just  Ontario  newspapers, 
warned  McGuire  and  several  other 
executives  at  the  41st  Newspaper 
Personnel  Relations  Association  con¬ 
ference  in  Ottawa. 

“We’ve  found  that  what  happens  in 
Ontario  labor  law  either  seeps  over  or 
affects  laws  in  other  provinces.  Too 
often  we  have  also  found  that  the 
worst  part  of  Ontario  law  seeps  over 
to  the  United  States,”  McGuire  said. 

Other  labor  experts  also  warn  that 
U.S.  newspapers  are  inviting  targets 
for  pay  equity  laws  or  regulations. 

“Pay  equity  is  an  area  where  I  think 
newspapers  are  really  vulnerable,” 
said  Mary  I.  Sepucha,  director  of 
labor  relations  for  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

“We  have  men  in  composing  rooms 
and  women  clerks  at  VDTs  doing  vir¬ 
tually  the  same  work  —  and  the  scale 
for  the  men  is  way  up  here  and  the 
scale  for  the  women  down  here,”  she 
said,  spreading  her  hands  far  apart. 

The  consequences  of  that  kind  of 
pay  scheme  —  which  is  virtually  ubi¬ 
quitous  in  newspapers  —  can  be  seen 
in  Ontario,  Southam’ s  McGuire  said. 

“Did  we  do  this  to  ourselves?  My 
conclusion  is  —  of  course  we  did,” 
he  said. 

“Many  of  us  who  have  been  around 
newspapers  for  a  long  time  have  rec¬ 
ognized  that  we  have  some  ridiculous 
discrepencies.  When  I  was  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  we  paid  security  guards 
more  than  executive  secretaries,  we 
knew  that  was  ridiculous.  We  did  it 
because  the  security  guards  had  a 
union  and  the  secretaries  did  not,” 


McGuire  said. 

Southam  is  alr’.ady  reviewing  pay 
plans  in  its  newspapers  outside  of 
Onatrio  to  be  ready  “before  this  dis¬ 
ease  seeps  across  provincial  lines.” 

Ontario’s  Pay  Equity  Act  is 
designed  to  increase  the  salaries  paid 
to  women  in  traditionally  “female- 
dominated”  occupations  to  that  of 
males  doing  comparable  work  in 
“male-dominated”  areas. 

Ontario  businesses  with  more  than 
10  employees  must  compare  pay 
scales  for  its  male-dominated  jobs 
with  those  paid  to  women  working  at 
jobs  where  most  workers  are  female. 

Then  the  companies  must  devise  a 
“gender-neutral”  pay  plan  to  rectify 
disparities.  By  law,  a  company  can¬ 


won’t  accept  them,  and  the  law  says 
they  don’t  have  to  accept  them,”  he 
said.  “We  have  been  working  with 
the  Guild  for  up  to  six  months  in  some 
cases  just  to  get  them  to  agree  on  what 
to  ask  on  the  questionnaires  we  send 
out.” 

Second,  newspapers  cannot  argue, 
for  instance,  that  composing  room 
employees  make  more  than  clerk- 
typists  because  the  typographers 
have  been  unionized  for  three  genera¬ 
tions. 

“You  cannot  explain  discrepencies 
by  citing  bargaining  pressure  or  that 
you  are  paying  the  prevailing  wage  in 
your  area  ...  or  even  that  the  pay  is 
the  result  of  market  forces,”  McGuire 
said. 


“We’re  concerned  about  the  classified  and  display 
ad  staffs.  Now,  we  have  tended  to  pay  the  display 
sales  people  more  money  because  they  brought  in 
more  money,  but  that  [is  no  justification]  with  this 
act,”  McGuire  said. 


not  lower  pay  in  one  job  type  to  bring 
it  in  line  with  pay  of  the  female-domi¬ 
nated  jobs,  and  it  must  devote  at  least 
1%  of  annual  payroll  to  rectifying  any 
disparities. 

“What  we  have  to  do  is  pay  catch¬ 
up  with  our  own  money,”  McGuire 
said. 

For  big  companies,  the  salary  plan 
must  be  in  place  by  next  Jan.  1 . 

From  a  labor  relations  standpoint, 
the  Ontario  law  contains  several  kick¬ 
ers:  First,  the  law  specifically 
requires  that  the  pay  comparison  and 
plan  must  be  negotiated  with  any 
union,  and  each  bargaining  unit  must 
have  its  own  plan. 

“In  some  of  our  newspapers  that 
means  10  or  11  separate  pay  plans,” 
McGuire  said. 

At  Southam  papers,  the  union  with 
the  most  female  members  —  the 
Newspaper  Guild  —  has  taken  a  hard 
line  on  these  pay  plans,  McGuire  said. 

“For  the  most  part,  unions  won’t 
accept  any  existing  pay  plan.  They 
say  they’re  all  gender-biased  and  they 


Jobs  must  be  compared  on  just  four 
basis:  skill  requirements,  effort, 
responsibilities  and  working  condi¬ 
tions. 

Even  here,  there  are  some  compli¬ 
cations,  McGuire  said. 

For  instance,  employers  cannot 
weight  the  “working  conditions” 
definition  heavier  just  because  the 
male-dominated  jobs  requires  a  great 
deal  of  manual  labor. 

Third,  as  a  result  of  the  publicly 
posted  pay  comparisons,  salaries  of 
many  employees  will  almost  certainly 
become  public  knowledge.  Some 
defined  jobs  —  such  as  electrical 
engineer  at  one  Southam  paper  — 
have  only  one  person  in  them. 

It  is  not  even  entirely  clear, 
McGuire  said,  that  executive  salaries 
will  not  be  included. 

“At  one  point  we  thought  we  had  to 
include  the  publisher  .  .  .  Now  we 
think  not,  but  we  will  have  to  post  at 
least  to  two  levels,  below  the 
publisher,”  he  said. 

(Continued  on  page  24) 
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Publishers  on  Parade 


“When  we  need  a  Sunday  magazine 
we  turn  to  Parade!” 


7 


“In  all  the  Copley  newspapers  distributing  a  Sunday  magazine,  The  San  Diego  Union,  The 
State  Journal-Register  (Springfield,  Ill. )  and  The  Daily  Breeze  (Torrance,  Cal. ),  Parade  was  our 
choice.  Parade  editors  have  the  knack  of  writing  for  everyone,  and 
its  varied  content  has  wide  appeal. 

“We  also  like  Parade’s  advance  promotion  mailing  and  co¬ 
operative  support  programs  like  ‘Young  Columbus’  and  the 
new  ‘We  the  People’  photo  exhibit. 

“Every  Sunday,  we’re  confident  Parade  will  help  build  read¬ 
er  satisfaction  for  these  630,248  newspaper  copies.” 


Featured  in  over 300 newspapers 
every  Sunday. 


Pay  equity 

(Continued  from  page  22) 

Fourth,  the  pay  equity  law  “super¬ 
cedes  any  collective  bargaining  agree¬ 
ment,”  said  Michael  Hines,  a  partner 
with  the  management-side  Toronto 
law  firm,  Hicks  Morley  Hamilton, 
Stewart  Storie. 

One  consequence  of  the  law  may  be 
that  unions  will  be  forced  to  agree  to 
flat  dollar  pay  increases  rather  than 
percentage  raises,  which  tend  to 
aggravate  pay  discrepancies, 
McGuire  said. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  Ontario  law 
has  spawned  a  cottage  industry  of 
expensive  pay  consultants. 


“I  call  it  the  ‘Ontario  Consultants 
Full  Employment  Act,’  ”  John  D. 
Blodger,  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association’s  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  human  resources,  told  the 
NPRA  convention. 

Along  with  the  consultants,  the  law 
has  generated  its  own  big  and  power¬ 
ful  bureaucracy. 

Pay  equity  “review  officers”  — 
known  as  the  “pay  cops”  by  Ontario 
businesspeople  —  have  the  authority 
to  impose  a  salary  plan  unilaterally,  if 
management  and  union  cannot  agree. 

Further,  disputes  are  appealed  to  a 
“Pay  Equity  Tribunal”  which  is 
headed  by  the  former  director  of  the 
women’s  activist  group  that  fought 
hardest  for  the  law,  lawyer  Hines 
said. 

Southam’s  McGuire  said  his  chain 


and  other  businesses  have  been 
warned  “by  people  in  the  govern¬ 
ment”  that  the  tribunal  is  spoiling  for 
a  first  headline-grabbing  case. 

While  much  of  the  attention  under 
this  new  k.  .v  has  focused  op  the  obvi¬ 
ous  disparities  between  composing 
room  employees  and  women  clerks, 
McGuire  said  other  problem  areas  are 
emerging. 

“We’re  concerned  about  the  inside 
and  outside  sales  staff.  There  is  a  big 
difference  in  salaries  and  most  out¬ 
side  salespeople  are  male. 

“We’re  concerned  about  the  classi¬ 
fied  and  display  ad  staffs.  Now,  we 
have  tended  to  pay  the  display  sales 
people  more  money  because  they 
brought  in  more  money,  but  that  [is  no 
justification]  with  this  act,”  McGuire 
said. 


Job  rights  legislation  could  complicate  management 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Just  as  employers  are  becoming 
familiar  with  pay  equity  proposals  — 
which  some  experts  warn  could  hit 
newspapers  particularly  hard  —  a 
new  generation  of  job  rights  legisla¬ 
tion  is  emerging  that  could  complicate 
management  even  more. 

Among  them  are  proposals  that 
would  significantly  change  the  job 
rights  of  disabled  people;  job  health 
and  safety  laws  that  give  individual 
employees  tremendously  more  power 
than  before;  and  a  concept  of 
“employment  equity”  that,  in  effect, 
goes  pay  equity  one  better. 

Human  resources  managers  at  the 
recent  Newspaper  Personnel  Rela¬ 
tions  Association  conference  in 
Ottawa  heard  of  numerous  pending 
bills  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada  that 
could  dramatically  change  workplace 
dynamics. 

In  Ontario  —  birthplace  of  the 
most  sweeping  pay  equity  law  in 
North  America  —  legislators  are 
taking  a  serious  look  at  so-called 
employment  equity  proposals,  attor¬ 
ney  Michael  Hines  said. 

“In  a  number  of  ways,  pay  equity  is 
only  the  tip  of  the  employment  equity 
iceberg,”  he  said. 

“For  where  pay  equity  affects  only 
female  employees,  employment 
equity  would  take  in  native  people, 
the  handicapped,  and  ‘visible’  minori¬ 
ties,”  Hines  said. 

In  addition,  where  pay  equity  con¬ 
siders  simply  one  job  against  another, 
the  employment  equity  concept 
would  also  look  at  promotion  prac¬ 


tices,  he  said. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Ontario  pro¬ 
posals,  at  least,  would  take  away 
many  of  the  justifications  manage¬ 
ment  once  had  for  particular  prac¬ 
tices,  Hines  said. 

For  instance,  the  standard  of  “rea¬ 
sonable  accommodation”  of  employ¬ 
ees  would  be  changed,  from  one  that 
considers  whether  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  would  be  unduly  costly,  to  one  in 
which  the  very  viability  of  the  com¬ 
pany  would  have  to  be  threatened  in 
order  to  avoid  making  a  change. 

Much  the  same  shift  can  be  seen  in 
a  proposal  before  the  United  States 
Congress. 

“The  prospect  of  a 
union  member  telling 
you  that  you  have  to 
stop  your  presses 
should  get  your 
attention,”  Hines  said. 


Senate  Bill  933,  the  “Americans 
With  Disabilities  Act  of  1989,”  would 
stiffen  existing  anti-discrimination 
laws  by  requiring  accommodation  of 
handicapped  employees  unless  there 
would  be  “undue  hardship”  on  a 
business,  said  Betty  Southard  Mur¬ 
phy,  an  attorney  with  Baker  &  Hos¬ 
tetler,  and  the  former  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  chairman  during  the 
Ford  administration. 

In  addition,  it  would  provide  for 
punitive  as  well  as  actual  damages  to 


someone  who  proves  discrimination 
under  the  act. 

Further,  Murphy  said,  the  1989  dis¬ 
abilities  act  gives  a  definition  of 
disability  that  is  “very,  very 
loose.” 

“One  of  the  definitions  is  that 
someone  is  regarded  as  disabled,” 
she  told  the  NPRA  conference. 

“1  am  told  that  if  someone  is  a  night 
person  —  and  I  am  not  making  this 
up  —  and  everyone  knows  Mary 
Smith  is  a  night  person  and  doesn’t 
like  to  get  up  in  the  morning  and 
doesn’t  do  her  best  work  then,  and 
everyone  knows  this,  she  would  have 
a  disability  under  this  bill.  If  this  goes 
through  I  suspect  we’ll  have  a  lot  of 
night  kindergarten  classes  for  kinder¬ 
garten  teachers,”  Murphy  said. 

This  shift  to  an  almost  employee 
self-defined  standard  of  grievance  can 
also  be  seen  in  a  workplace  safety  and 
health  proposal  that  the  Ontario 
Legislature  is  looking  at,  attorney 
Hines,  of  the  Toronto  firm  Hicks 
Morley  Hamilton,  Stewart  Storie, 
said. 

Under  the  bill,  introduced  by  the 
provincial  labor  ministry,  an 
employee  trained  in  safety  would  be 
able  to  issue  an  order  stopping  work  if 
he  or  she  believes  there  is  a  dangerous 
work  condition. 

“The  prospect  of  a  union  member 
telling  you  that  you  have  to  stop  your 
presses  should  get  your  attention,” 
Hines  said. 

He  added  that  there  are  “only 
vague  and  apparently  minor  sanc¬ 
tions”  for  using  the  work  stoppage  in 
bad  faith. 
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Fighting  Irish 

Aide  to  Boston  mayor  sues  two  weekly  Irish-American  papers 


By  Keith  J.  Kelly 

Two  weekly  newspapers,  the  Irish 
Voice  and  the  Irish  People,  plus  a 
senior  editor  on  the  Voice  and  a  Bos¬ 
ton  longshoreman,  are  being  sued  for 
libel  by  an  aide  to  Boston  Mayor  Ray 
Flynn  over  a  full-page  ad  that 
appeared  in  both  papers  last  month. 

Before  the  case  is  settled,  a  Boston 
Globe  reporter  may  be  summoned 
into  the  fray  as  a  witness,  claims  an 
attorney  for  one  of  the  defendants. 

Frank  Costello,  a  former  press  sec¬ 
retary  to  Flynn  and  now  an  economic 
adviser  to  the  mayor,  filed  the  suit, 
claiming  the  ads  portrayed  him  as 
anti-Irish  by  likening  him  to  the 
“Black  and  Tans,”  a  notorious  unit  of 
the  British  Army  in  the  War  for  Irish 
Independence  in  1916-21. 

“Frank  Costello  is  an  Irish 
scholar,”  said  Harry  Grill,  Costello’s 
personsil  attorney.  “His  entire  life  has 
been  spent  in  working  in  the  Irish- 
American  community  and  toward  a 
peaceful  solution  to  the  problems  in 
Northern  Ireland.  Within  the  context 
of  the  Irish-American  community,  his 
reputation  was  damaged  by  these 
ads.” 

According  to  Grill,  Costello  also 
received  at  least  three  death  threats 
which  he  says  were  triggered  by  the 
ads  in  the  ‘wo  New  York-based 
papers  that  are  circulated  nationally. 

The  suit,  filed  in  Suffolk  Superior 
Court  in  Boston,  named  as  defen¬ 
dants  John  T.  Hurley,  a  dock  boss 
from  the  Charlestown  section  of  Bos¬ 
ton  who  placed  the  ads,  and  Patrick 
Farrelly ,  an  Irish-born  senior  editor  at 
the  Irish  Voice,  accusing  them  of 
libel,  slander,  invasion  of  privacy  and 
intentional  infliction  of  emotional 
damage. 

According  to  Costello’s  lawsuit, 
Farrelly  became  involved  in  the 
alleged  libel  because  he  transported 
copy  for  the  advertisement  from  Bos¬ 
ton  to  the  Voice  offices  in  New  York. 

Farrelly  maintains  he  was  in  Bos¬ 
ton  for  the  weekend  on  other  matters 
and  carried  the  ad  to  the  home  office 


(Kelly,  who  writes  occasionally  on 
Irish-American  politics,  is  the  New 
York  bureau  chief  of  Magazine  Week.) 


only  as  a  matter  of  expediency.  He 
contends  he  had  a  long-standing  pro¬ 
fessional  relationship  with  Costello 
before  the  lawsuit.  “He  used  to  call 
me  a  few  times  a  week,”  Farrelly  has 
claimed.  “In  fact,  the  day  before  I 
met  Hurley  in  Boston,  I  was  with 
Frank  Costello  at  a  private  birthday 
party  for  Mayor  Flynn.”  The  libel 
suit,  Farrelly  contends,  “is  ridicul¬ 
ous.” 

While  Farrelly  concedes  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  advertisement  may  have 
been  “a  little  robust,”  he  maintains 
that  it  falls  within  the  domain  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  regarding  public  offi¬ 
cials.  “Coming  from  Ireland,  I  may 
have  more  appreciation  of  the  First 
Amendment  of  the  U.S.  Constitution 
than  most,”  Farrelly  feels. 


The  Irish  People  and  the  Irish 
Voice  were  separately  accused  of 
libel  and  invasion  of  privacy  in  the 
same  suit  by  Costello. 

For  eight  years,  Costello  has  con¬ 
tributed  a  weekly  sports  column  to 
the  Irish  Echo,  another  New  York- 
based  weekly  Irish  paper.  Costello 
has  since  stopped  writing  the  column 
which,  he  says,  paid  under  $50  a 
week,  but  insists  his  past  association 
had  no  bearing  on  his  move  to  file  the 
libel  suit  against  the  Echo’s  biggest 
rivals. 

The  event  which  allegedly  triggered 
the  feud  was  an  Irish  festival  on  the 
Boston  waterfront  June  24-26,  1988, 
which  was  billed  as  a  fund-raiser  for 
Irish  charities.  An  article  in  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe  that  appeared  shortly 
before  the  festival  opened,  however, 
raised  claims  that  the  festival  might  be 
a  front  for  the  Irish  Northern  Aide 
Committee,  which  in  the  past  has 
been  suspected  of  running  funds  to 
the  Provisional  Irish  Republican 
Army  in  Belfast. 

Hurley  is  the  Boston  leader  of  the 


Irish  Northern  Aide  Committee 
(NORAID)  which,  he  claims,  raises 
money  only  for  the  families  of  impris¬ 
oned  Irish  Republican  Army  mem¬ 
bers  in  Northern  Ireland.  The  govern¬ 
ments  of  Britain,  Ireland  and  the 
United  States,  however,  have  long 
claimed  that  the  nationwide  organiza¬ 
tion  is  funneling  money  directly  to  the 
IRA,  which  the  governments  have 
labeled  a  terrorist  organization.  As  a 
result,  NORAID  leaders  have  clashed 
repeatedly  with  a  number  of  main¬ 
stream  political  leaders  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  over  the  years. 

In  the  full-page  ads.  Hurley  claimed 
behind-the-scenes  pressure  by  promi¬ 
nent  Irish-Americans  in  the  Boston 
community,  including  the  Roman 
Catholic  Cardinal  Bernard  Law, 


Mayor  Ray  Flynn,  Costello,  and 
others,  hurt  the  festival.  The  two  ads 
accused  them  of  being  anti-Irish. 

Kevin  Cullen,  the  Globe  reporter 
who  wrote  the  article,  claims  it  was 
his  own  initiative  —  not  pressure 
from  prominent  Irish-Americans  — 
that  triggered  the  story. 

“I  had  never  heard  of  the  sponsor¬ 
ing  organization,”  Cullen  has  noted, 
“so  I  began  checking  around.” 

While  the  prttrial  maneuvering 
ensues,  Paul  Brennan,  attorney  for 
the  Irish  Voice,  says  he  will  call  on 
Globe  reporter  Cullen  to  reveal  his 
sources  for  the  story  on  the  alleged 
NORAID-Irish  Republican  Army 
connection. 

“It  is  reasonable  to  assume  it  was 
Mr.  Costello,”  claims  Brennan.  “In 
that  sense,  we  contend  that  many  of 
the  points  in  the  advertisement  are 
true.” 

Counters  Cullen,  “I’m  in  touch 
with  a  lot  of  sources  in  the  Irish- 
American  community  from  barmen  to 
musicians.  Frank  Costello  is  not  the 
(Continued  on  page  54) 


‘Tm  in  touch  with  a  iot  of  sources  in  the  irish- 
American  community  from  barmen  to  musicians. 
Frank  Costeiio  is  not  the  end-aii-and-be-aii  for 
sources.” 
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Student  paper 
forces  release 
of  NCAA  report 

Ruling  on  a  lawsuit  brought  by  the 
Minnesota  Daily,  the  student  news¬ 
paper,  a  Hennepin  County  district 
court  judge  ordered  the  University  of 
Minnesota  to  make  public  a  report  on 
its  investigation  into  possible  viola¬ 
tion  of  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association  (NCAA)  rules. 

Judge  John  Borg  ruled  that  the  final 
report  and  its  early  drafts  must  be 
released  under  Minnesota’s  Govern¬ 
ment  Data  Practices  Act. 

Among  other  arguments,  the  uni¬ 
versity  contended  it  should  not 
release  the  report  because  it  does  not 
fall  under  that  state  law. 

“This  report  was  paid  for  by  the 
taxpayers  of  Minnesota,’’  Borg  said 
in  his  ruling.  “The  Government  Data 
Practices  Act  does  not  permit  it  to  be 
submitted  to  a  private  entity  outside 
the  state”  —  the  NCAA  —  “while  it 
is  kept  from  the  citizens  of  the  state.” 

Borg’s  ruling  was  the  second  he  has 
made  forcing  the  university  to  comply 
with  the  open  records  law. 

Both  times  the  suit  was  brought  by 
the  Minnesota  Daily.  No  other  news 
organization  joined  in  the  suits. 

Ironically,  the  Daily  was  beaten  by 
other  area  papers  in  publishing  the 
report  because  the  report  —  with 
some  confidential  names  and  infor¬ 
mation  blacked  out  —  was  not 
released  until  Friday.  The  Daily  does 
not  publish  on  weekends. 

“We  pay  for  the  lawsuit  and  we’re 
the  last  ones  to  get  the  story.  I’m 
disappointed  that  we  are  the  only 
media  outlet  that  will  stand  up  to  the 
university,”  said  Dan  Eggen,  editor 
in  chief  of  the  student  newspaper. 

Eggen  said  the  newspaper  filed  the 
suit  because  “the  community  has  a 
right  to  know  what  the  university  is  up 
to.” 

As  a  public  institution,  the  univer¬ 
sity  “has  to  learn  to  act  like  one,” 
Eggen  added. 

For  its  part,  the  university  said  it 
had  always  planned  to  make  the 
report  public,  but  not  until  the  NCAA 
had  had  a  chance  to  review  it. 

“We  have  had  to  balance  our 
responsibility  to  protect  individuals’ 
rights  of  due  process  with  the  need  for 
fair  investigation  and  the  right  of  the 
public  to  have  a  full  accounting,”  uni¬ 
versity  president  Nils  Hasselmo  said. 

The  report,  prepared  by  Chicago 
lawyer  Michael  Slive,  largely  con¬ 
cerns  the  case  of  Luther  Darville, 


who  was  fired  as  the  acting  director  of 
the  university’s  office  of  minority  and 
special  student  affairs,  after  being 
accused  of  misappropriating  nearly 
$200,000  in  university  funds. 

Darville  has  said  he  gave  the  miss¬ 
ing  money  to  student  athletes  —  and 
that  other  university  officials  knew  it. 
University  officials  have  denied  that. 
Darville  is  living  in  his  native  Baha¬ 
mas  and  is  appealing  an  extradition 
order  to  the  nation’s  Supreme  Court. 

N.Y.  bill  expands 
shield  law 

New  York  Gov.  Mario  Cuomo  is 
expected  to  sign  into  law  a  bill  passed 
by  the  Legislature  expanding  the 
shield  law. 

The  legislation  would  ensure  that 
reporters’  notes,  unused  video-  and 
audiotapes,  and  newsroom  files 
could  not  be  subpoenaed  unless  the 
parties  to  a  lawsuit  proved  the  infor¬ 
mation  was  necessary  to  the  case  and 
could  not  be  gotten  elsewhere. 

Current  New  York  law  protects 
only  confidential  information 
obtained  by  reporters. 


Judge  approves 
removal  of 
vending  boxes 

A  federal  judge  in  Newark,  N.J., 
recently  ruled  that  the  Port  Authority 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  has  the 
right  to  ban  newspaper  vending  boxes 
from  Newark  International  Airport. 

The  ruling  came  in  a  lawsuit  filed  by 
Gannett  Co.’s  USA  Today  charging 
the  ban  violated  the  First  and  14th 
Amendments. 

The  Port  Authority  argued  that  the 
ban  was  necessary  from  a  safety 
standpoint  —  it  raised  concerns 
about  bombs  being  placed  in  the  vend¬ 
ing  boxes  —  and  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  orderly  flow  of  pedestrian  traffic. 

The  Port  Authority  was  also  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  newsracks  siphon¬ 
ing  off  revenue  from  airport  news¬ 
stands,  which  pay  the  authority  a  per¬ 
centage  of  their  sales  as  rent. 

Federal  Judge  Nicholas  Politan 
said  that,  although  the  airport  was  a 
public  forum,  the  court  had  to  con¬ 
sider  its  primary  function  of  providing 
air  transportation. 

Gannett  has  not  yet  decided 
whether  to  appeal,  said  counsel 
Lawrence  Aldrich. 


Libel  suit  remanded 
to  Oregon  courts 

The  9th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  remanded  to  the  Oregon 
state  courts  a  $  1.8-million  libel  suit 
brought  against  the  Portland  Orego¬ 
nian  by  a  former  U.S.  congressman. 

Former  Rep.  Jim  Weaver,  a  Demo¬ 
crat  who  served  in  Congress  from 
1975-87,  charges  the  newspaper 
defamed  him  with  a  1986  article  say¬ 
ing  a  Republican  campaign  committee 
had  prepared  a  report  alleging 
Weaver  violated  federal  election  law 
in  the  way  he  borrowed  and  spent 
more  than  $81 ,9(X)  from  his  campaign 
committee. 

The  9th  Circuit  ruled  in  June  that 
the  Oregon  courts  were  the  proper 
forum  for  the  case. 

Judson  Randall,  assistant  to  the 
editor  of  the  Oregonian,  said  the 
newspaper  would  request  a  rehearing 
before  the  full  appeals  court. 

The  lawsuit  was  originally  filed  in 
Lane  County  Circuit  Court  but  was 
removed  to  federal  court. 

U.S.  District  Judge  had  dismissed 
the  lawsuit  last  year,  saying  Weaver 
could  not  seek  damages  because  the 
First  Amendment  protected  “neutral 
and  accurate  republication”  of  a  seri¬ 
ous  charge  against  a  public  figure. 

However,  a  three-judge  panel  of 
the  9th  Circuit  said  the  neutral 
reporting  privilege  “presents  an  open 
and  difTicult  question”  and  is  not  a 
settled  rule. 

Foundation  appeals 
open  records  order 

A  University  of  South  Carolina 
foundation  has  filed  an  appeal  with 
the  state  Supreme  Court  in  an  effort  to 
keep  its  records  from  being  opened  to 
the  public. 

Circuit  Judge  Carol  Connor  had 
ordered  the  Carolina  Research  and 
Development  Foundation  to  open  its 
records  as  a  result  of  a  1987  lawsuit 
filed  by  the  Associated  Press  and  the 
Greenville  News. 

The  news  organizations  requested 
access  to  the  records  under  the  state’s 
Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

The  foundation  was  created  as  a 
non-profit  corporation  to  engage  in 
land  acquisition  and  development  for 
the  university. 

The  foundation’s  attorneys  have 
argued  it  is  a  private  entity  separate 
from  the  university  and  therefore  not 
covered  by  the  Fol  law. 
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Here’s  what  newspaper  people  are  saying  about  CITYLINE,  the  new  customer  service  designed  to 

compliment  your  news  product  24  hours  a  day. 


“The  Seattle  Tima  lyfotine  (A  Member  qf  the  National  CITYLINE 
‘Network’)  has  toadied  a  responsive  chord  m  our  community.  By 
providing  updated  ittformation  on  topics,  such  as  stock  prices,  business 
news,  weather,  mortgage  rates,  etc.,  we  have  extended  the  timdiness  and 
immediacy  cfourprodudinto  the  community.  ... we  bdieve  strongly  that 
this  service  isfu^Ung  a  community  need. " 

Carolyn  Kdly,  dikector  or  MAKKEriNQoiEw  business,  The  Seattle  Times 


“CITYLINE  reiitforces  our  posuUm  in  the  market  as  the  source  qf 
infomwdion  in  the  community.  It  enables  us  to  do  a  better  job  as  the 
preeminent  source  qf  information.  ” 

Bob  Haring,  executive  DinEeroR,  Tulsa  World 


“CITYLINE  has  given  The  Gazette  a  new  way  to  serve  the  public,  2k  hours  a 
day,  providing  information  on  demand,  free  to  the  caller.  It  permits  us  to 
upd^  reports  as  often  as  necessary. .  .tocomplementwhatappearsinour 
editions.  .  .to  promote  the  newspaper.  .  .and  to  serve  as  a  community 
bulletin  board.  CITYLINE  reinforces  The  Gazette’s  position  as  Eastern 
Iowa ’s  number  one  information  source.  ’’ 

DaleLarson,  Assmun' TO  THE  PUBLISHER.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


“We’re  in  the  information  business.  CITYLINE  is  another  facet  <f  infor¬ 
mation  that  pecple  are  looking  for.  CITYLINE  creates  a  new  dimension  in 
itrformatim  ^rvices  by  providing  more  timely,  helpful  reports.  There  is 
nothing  bke  it. " 

Eineiy  Hirschler,  VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  SALES  AND  MARKETING.  5ou^  Bond  7Wbun« 


tribune 
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“The  Daily  Camera  decided  to  offer  a  variety  qf  information-onrdemand 
programs  to  solidify  our  role  as  the  dominant  irformatum  provider  in 
Boulder  County.  This  innovative  approach  for  ittformation  has  proven 
verypopular.  OurrequestsforiirfornuUioncontinuetogroweachmonth.  ” 
Craig  D.  Wells,  production  director.  Daily  Camera,  Boulder,  Colorado 


Newq[>apers  are  constantly  seeking  ways  to  better  serve  their  custiHners. 
CITYLINE  helps  them  do  just  that.  CITYLINE  is  the  new  interactive  voice 
information  custcanor  soiice  from  Brite  Voice  Systems.  With  CITYLINE  your 
newq[M4)er  provides  up-to-the-minute  news,  weather,  sports  and  financial  ^ 
information,  through  the  use  of  a  touch-tone  phone,  at  no  cost  to  the  caller.  ^ 
Your  readers  have  access  to  stock  quotes  and  financial  news  updated  every 
half  hour  from  Associated  Press  and  Dow  Jones.  Weather  and  sports  updated 
anytime.  Instant,  accurate  reader  surveys,  polling  capabilities  and  more.  ^ 
About  as  many  customer  services  as  you  can  dream  up.  All  available  24  hours 
a  day,  firmn  your  new^nper. 

Isn’t  it  time  you  got  the  whole  story  on  CTTYUNE?  To  find  out  how,  oseyour 
toudi-tone  phone  and  call  us  at  316*M7-4444. 


BRITE  VOICE  SYSTEMS  •  555  N.  WOODLAWN  •  BLDG  #1  •  SUITE  209  •  WICHITA,  KS  67208 


LEGAL  BRIEFS 

Judge  says  paper 
can  reject 
gay-oriented  ads 

The  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press- 
Gazette  did  not  violate  state  discrimi¬ 
nation  laws  when  it  refused  to  run 
classified  ads  for  a  homosexual- 
oriented  group,  a  judge  ruled. 

Brown  County  Judge  Vivi  Dilweg 
dismissed  a  lawsuit  filed  in  1986  by 
Jay  Hatheway  and  his  organization 
Among  Friends  plus  Peggy  and  Tra¬ 
cey  Vandeveer.  The  suit  namd  as 
defendants  the  publisher,  advertising 
director  and  telephone  sedes  manager, 
as  well  as  Gannett  Co.,  the  papers’s 
owner,  and  Gannett  Satellite  Infor¬ 
mation  Network  Inc. 

Hatheway  and  his  group  filed  suit 
after  the  Press-Gazette  declined  to 
run  an  advertisement  for  medical, 
legal  and  professional  services 
designed  for  gays  and  lesbians.  The 
Vandeveers  sued  when  the  newspa¬ 
per  rejected  their  proposed  ad  for 
sweatshirts  imprinted  with  pro¬ 
homosexual  slogans. 

The  lawsuit  argued  that  because  the 


newspaper  offered  classified  adver¬ 
tising  for  money,  it  was,  in  effect,  a 
“public  place  of  accommodation” 
and,  therefore,  subject  to  the  same 
Wisconsin  discrimination  laws  that 
govern  hotels,  restaurants  and  similar 
places. 

Wisconsin’s  statute  also  specifi¬ 
cally  forbids  discrimination  based  on 
“sexual  orientation.”  However, 
Judge  Dilweg  said  classified  ads  could 
not  fairly  be  compared  with  a  public 
accomodation. 

“A  newspaper  is  a  private  enter¬ 
prise,”  she  wrote  in  her  ruling.  “The 
concept  of  compelling  publication  of 
material  the  publishers  choose  not  to 
publish  is  foreign  to  the  application  of 
the  First  Amendment  in  our  law.” 

Press-Gazette  publisher  Michael 
Gage  said  the  ruling  was  an  important 
one  for  newspapers  throughout  Wis¬ 
consin. 

“In  1986, 1  said,  ‘The  decision  not 
to  run  the  ad  is  a  decision  we  believe 
we  have  the  right  to  make.  The  First 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  gives  us  that  right.’  It’s 
apparent  that  the  judge  and  the  court 
agreed  with  my  conclusion  and  I  am 
glad  they  did,”  he  said 


There’s  one  news  analysis  program  considered  “can’t  miss”  by  Washington  officials. 
The  McLau^lin  Group. 

Among  Its  chief  assets  are  the  wit  and  intellect  of  John  McLaughlin,  Eleanor  Clift, 
Fred  Barnes,  Morton  Kondracke,  Pat  Buchanan  and  jack  Germond. 

They  provide  insightful,  often  prescient,  political  commentary  on  the  most  up-to- 
the-minute  developments.  Often  with  heated exchanges. 

So  tune  in  to  The  McLaughlin  Group.  It’s  comprehensive,  contentious  and. . . 
contagious. 

hLide  possible  by  a  grant  from  GE. 

IHE  McLAIXUBLIN  (SOUP 

Check  your  local  listing  for  station  and  time. 


bring  good  thugs  taKfa. 


Two  employees  sue 
Arkansas  Gazette 

Two  employees  of  the  Arkansas 
Gazette  have  filed  an  $8. 5-million 
lawsuit  charging  the  newspaper  has 
intimidated  them  from  making  public 
their  allegations  that  they  uncovered 
a  fraudulent  scheme  to  inflate  the 
publication’s  circulation. 

Gale  L.  Reamy  and  Julie  A.  Wilson 
of  Little  Rock  allege  that  Gazette  offi¬ 
cials  advised  them  to  “secretly” 
move  out  of  the  county  while  the 
newspaper’s  internal  investigation  of 
their  charges  was  under  way.  The  suit 
said  the  plaintiffs  suffered  emotion¬ 
ally,  physically  and  financially  from 
flrst  being  moved  to  a  motel  in  Saline 
County  on  April  14, 1988  and  then  to  a 
trailer  10  days  before  being  told  that 
the  newspaper’s  investigation  into 
their  allegations  could  take  months. 

The  suit,  in  addition  to  the  Gazette, 
names  circulation  director  Donald  W. 
Davis,  circulation  department 
employee  Lou  Pannunzio  and  former 
circulation  department  employee  Jo 
Ella  Sears. 

Herald-Leader  gets 
$8,546  in  legal  fees 
in  coach’s  iibei  suit 

The  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald- 
Leader  has  been  awarded  $8,546  to 
cover  legal  costs  incurred  while 
defending  a  libel  suit  filed  by  a  former 
assistant  basketball  coach  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pittsburgh. 

According  to  information  from  the 
Herald-Leader,  it  sought  to  recover 
$38,376  from  Reggie  Warford,  who 
sued  the  newspaper  in  1986  claiming 
he  was  libeled  in  a  Pulitzer  Prize-win¬ 
ning  series  on  college  athletes.  Ken¬ 
tucky  civil  rules  allow  the  prevailing 
party  to  recoup  some  defense  costs  in 
a  lawsuit. 

Judge  James  Keller  issued  a  verdict 
in  favor  of  the  newspaper,  citing  the 
failure  of  Warford’s  attorneys  to  pre¬ 
sent  evidence  that  the  newspaper 
acted  with  actual  malice. 

Warford’s  appeal  is  pending  in 
Kentucky  Supreme  Court. 

Reporter  accused 
of  trespassing 

Lisa  Marie  Peterson,  a  reporter  for 
The  Record  in  Bergen  Co.,  N.J.,  was 
charged  with  trespassing  after  she 
entered  West  Orange  High  School 
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without  seeking  permission  and  inter¬ 
viewed  the  victim  of  an  alleged  sexual 
assault  by  several  male  students  of 
Glen  Ridge  High  School. 

The  complaint  was  filed  by  dean  of 
students  Martin  A,  Lorenzo. 

PNI  awarded  about 
$200G  in  legal  fees 

A  lawyer  has  paid  Phoenix  (Ariz.) 
Newspapers  Inc.  $100,000  in  legal 
fees  and  his  client  has  been  ordered  to 
pay  an  estimated  $100,000  in  remain¬ 
ing  attorney  costs  as  a  result  of  two 
unsuccessful  libel  suits. 

Phoenix  Newspapers  Inc. 
publishes  the  Arizona  Republic  and 
the  Phoenix  Gazette. 

The  two  lawsuits  totaling  $10  mil¬ 
lion  were  filed  in  1984  and  1985  by 
Dennis  Sallomi  and  his  lawyer,  Fre¬ 
derick  Creasy. 

The  suits  dleged  that  Sallomi  was 
defamed  in  1983  and  1984  and  his 
privacy  invaded  by  Republic  articles 
that  claimed  he  was  skimming  profits 
from  a  meat  company  and  that  he 
allowed  criminal  activities  at  a  guest 
lodge  owned  by  his  parents. 

Phoenix  Newspapers  responded 
that  the  information  was  obtained 
from  police  records  and  that  Creasy 
and  Sallomi  either  knew  or  should 
have  known  that  the  lawsuits  were 
frivolous. 

Judge  Alan  Kamin  of  Maricopa 
County  Superior  Court  agreed  and 
dismissed  both  suits. 

Phoenix  Newspapers  then  asked 
the  court  to  order  Sallomi  and  Creasy 
to  pay  the  company’s  costs  of 
defending  against  the  two  lawsuits. 

Sallomi  failed  to  appear  or  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  lawyer  at  a  recent  hearing 
before  Kamin.  Kamin  ordered  him  to 
pay  any  legal  fees  not  paid  by  Creasy, 
who  had  settled  out  of  court  for 
$100,000. 

—  AP 

Reporter  covering 
anti-abortion  raily 
arrested  in  Conn. 

A  Staten  Island  (N.Y.)  Advance 
reporter  says  she  was  arrested  and 
her  notes  were  taken  while  covering  a 
Connecticut  anti-abortion  demon¬ 
stration. 

Sheila  Chase  said  in  a  June  20  story 
that  she  was  taken  into  custody  on 
June  17  in  West  Hartford,  where  she 
was  covering  a  protest  by  Operation 
Rescue,  an  anti-abortion  group. 

“Police  officers  without  badges  or 
name  tags  handcuffed  me,  took  my 


press  pass,  notebook  and  purse,”  she 
wrote.  “It  was  1 1  hours  before  I  saw 
my  possessions  again,  and  12  before  I 
was  able  to  make  a  phone  call.” 

When  she  got  back  her  notebook, 
“only  the  blank  pages  were  left.” 

West  Hartford  Police  Chief  Robert 
McCue  said  Chase  did  not  heed 
repeated  warnings  about  what  areas 
were  off-limits  to  reporters. 

The  reporter  kept  “going  back  and 
forth,  antagonizing  our  officers,  ask¬ 
ing  questions  about  brutality,”  said 
McCue. 

McCue  said  many  protestors 
claimed  to  be  reporters  to  get  infor¬ 
mation  from  police  to  use  as  ammuni¬ 
tion  for  future  brutality  claims. 

Chase  said  she  was  arrested  when 
she  asked,  “Are  you  starting  to  make 
arrests  now?” 

“You’re  under  arrest,”  said  a 
police  sergeant. 

“For  what?,”  she  said  as  they 
handcuffed  her. 

“Interfering,”  she  said  the  officer 
said. 


Hawaii  broadens 
access  law 

A  new  law  took  effect  July  1  in 
Hawaii  broadening  public  access  to 
records. 

The  new  law  shifts  state  policy 
from  “need  to  know”  to  “right  to 
know”  and  represents  “a  rather  dra¬ 
matic  departure  from  the  way  govern¬ 
ment  has  done  business  in  the  past,” 
said  Wayne  Metcalf,  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  and 
sponsor  of  the  measure. 

The  law  generally  presumes  that  all 
government  documents  are  open  for 
inspection  unless  specifically 
exempted  by  law.  The  burden  is  put 
on  the  state  or  county  agency  to  show 
why  information  should  not  be 
released,  Metcalf  said. 

In  the  past,  individuals  seeking 
information  had  to  prove  why  it 
should  be  released. 

The  new  state  Office  of  Information 
Practices  will  oversee  the  law. 

Judge  gives  nod  for 
Atlanta  papers  to 
get  judicial  records 

A  Georgia  Superior  Court  judge  has 
ruled  that  the  Atlanta  Journal  and 
Constitution  have  the  right  to  gain 
access  to  first-offender  judicial  records. 

Reporter  Tracy  Thompson  had 
sought  the  pre-discharge  court  files  of 
individuals  sentenced  under  the 
state’s  First  Offender  Act  who  have 


not  completed  their  sentences.  W.M. 
Smith,  Atkinson  County  Superior 
Court  clerk,  denied  her  request  for 
access  on  the  advice  of  the  county 
attorney. 

In  his  ruling  granting  access  to 
Thompson,  Judge  Brooks  E.  Blitch 
III  noted  that  “the  public  and  media 
have  a  strong  and  compelling  interest 
in  gaining  access  to  criminal  proceed¬ 
ings  and  records  .  .  .  [T]he  Court 
concludes  that  the  public  and  media 
have  a  constitutional  right  of  access  to 
judicial  records  in  criminal  cases 
under  the  First  Amendment  to  the 
United  States  Constitution  and  under 
the  Georgia  Constitution.” 

Blitch  wrote  that  he  agreed  with  the 
state  attorney  general’s  opinion  that 
“only  records  of  ‘discharge’  are 
required  to  be  kept  confidential”  and 
that  “access  to  records  of  first  of¬ 
fenders  who  have  not  been  dis¬ 
charged  is  not  prohibited  by  law.” 

In  addition,  he  pointed  out  that 
“this  is  not  a  case  in  which  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  interest  in  access  is  ‘clearly  out¬ 
weighed’  by  any  asserted  interest  in 
nondisclosure’  ”  and  that  “much,  if  | 
not  all,  of  the  information  contained 
in  the  records  sought  by  Plaintiffs  [the 
newspapers  and  Thompson]  has 
already  been  made  public  in  that  the 
hearings  at  which  individuals  are 
sentenced  .  .  .  are  open  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.” 

British  government 
loses  book  battle 

The  government  of  Prime  Minister 
Margaret  Thatcher  lost  its  legal  battle 
to  stop  publication  of  a  retired  intelli¬ 
gence  agent’s  book,  after  banning 
from  Britain  an  American  magazine 
which  had  published  excerpts. 

A  panel  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
country’s  highest  court,  ruled  that 
Inside  Intelligence  by  Anthony 
Cavendish  could  be  published 
because  the  Thatcher  government 
had  acknowledged  that  it  was  not  a 
threat  to  national  security. 

The  government  barred  distribu¬ 
tion  in  Britain  last  December’s  issue 
of  Harper’s  which  had  carried 
excerpts  of  Cavendish’s  book. 

The  Lords  ruling  marked  the  sec¬ 
ond  major  defeat  of  the  Thatcher  gov¬ 
ernment’s  attempts  to  prevent  former 
agents  from  making  disclosures  about 
British  intelligence  operations  and  the 
work  they  did. 

Last  October  the  five-judge  court 
rejected  a  long  and  costly  attempt 
through  British  and  foreign  courts  to 
ban  publication  of  Spycatcher,  the 
memoirs  of  another  agent,  Peter 
Wright.  —  AP 
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CAMPUS  JOURNALISM - 


Low  entry-level  salaries  of  concern  to  SPJ  officials 


By  Allan  Wolper 

The  head  of  the  Society  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Journalist’s  college  organiza¬ 
tion  has  said  that  “miserable”  entry- 
level  salaries  at  small  newspapers  are 
driving  students  out  of  the  industry. 

The  situation  is  so  serious  that  the 
SPJ  has  begun  to  talk  about  changing 
its  Code  of  Ethics  to  allow  entry-level 
journalists  to  hold  down  second  jobs. 

“Hundreds  of  small  papers  are 
paying  salaries  that  are  just  miser¬ 
able,”  stated  Sara  Mantooth,  SPJ 
vice  president  in  charge  of  the  socie¬ 
ty’s  campus  chapters.  “Over  a  period 
of  time  they  will  lose  the  bright  people 
who  would  have  gone  into  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

“Parents  are  telling  their  children 
not  to  major  in  journalism  because 
they  don’t  want  to  spend  $40,000  to 
$60,000  educating  their  children  for 
jobs  that  pay  $12,000  to  $13,000.” 

Paul  M.  Davis,  the  president  of 
SPJ,  has  been  saying  for  some  time 
that  the  society’s  Code  of  Ethics 
should  be  changed  to  permit  begin¬ 
ning  journalists  to  hold  down  second 
jobs. 

“I  guess  you  have  to  live  in  sin  to  be 
an  entry-level  journalist,”  he  has 
observed  dryly.  “I’ve  said  that  we 
ought  to  review  the  code  to  allow 
them  to  work  part  time  but,  of  course, 
they  shouldn’t  write  about  fast  foods 
if  they’re  going  to  work  at  Burger 
King.” 

Davis,  a  news  director  at  WGN-TV 
in  Chicago,  noted  that  the  entry-level 
situation  was  just  as  bad  in  the  broad¬ 
cast  business.  “I  tell  people  that  I 
have  a  son  working  at  a  television' 
station  in  Champaign,  Ill.,  who  lives 
on  $16,000  a  year  and  my  VISA 
card.” 


Mantooth,  an  associate  professor 
of  journalism  at  Baylor  University, 
spoke  in  an  interview  just  before  the 
SPJ  held  its  annual  banquet  to  distrib¬ 
ute  its  Distinguished  Service  Awards. 

'  Davis  gave  his  views  on  the  finan¬ 
cial  obstacles  facing  journalism  grad¬ 
uates  in  a  luncheon  speech  at  the  con¬ 
vention  and  later  in  a  telephone  inter¬ 
view. 

A  Dow  Jones  Survey  last  year  of 
journalism  school  graduates  found 
that  starting  salaries  at  daily 
newspapers  —  large  and  small  — 
was  $16,900.  The  average  newspaper 
salaries,  however,  had  jumped  $3,000 
over  the  year  before. 


“Broadcast  stations  and  newspa¬ 
pers  are  attracting  a  larger  share  of 
journalism  grads  with  an  A  average 
than  advertising  and  public  rela¬ 
tions,”  he  noted,  “but  no  one  has 
done  a  survey  on  how  many  counse¬ 
lors  and  parents  are  telling  students 
not  to  go  into  journalism.  All  we  have 
there  is  anecdotal  material.” 

Engelman  said  he  was  encouraged 
by  the  $3,000  average  increase  in 
starting  salaries  recorded  at  newspa¬ 
pers.  “It  was  the  biggest  jump  we 
ever  had,”  he  said.  He  noted  that  the 
lower  wages  at  small  and  medium 
papers  were  comparable  to  small  and 
medium  businesses  in  other  indus¬ 


“Parents  are  telling  their  children  not  to  major  in 
journalism  because  they  don’t  want  to  spend  $40,000 
to  $60,000  educating  their  children  for  jobs  that  pay 
$12,000  to  $13,000.” 


Mantooth  concedes  that  large 
papers  have  been  increasing  their 
salaries,  but  noted  that  the  great 
majority  of  journalism  graduates 
begin  their  careers  at  small  dailies. 

She  believes  the  problem  is  espe¬ 
cially  acute  in  Texas. 

“Last  week,  I  found  out  that  a 
paper  in  central  Texas  was  paying 
$260  per  week.  Fifteen  years  ago,  that 
paper  was  paying  $100. 

“To  the  really  dedicated  student 
with  ink  in  his  blood,  money  might  not 
be  a  motivating  factor,  but  it’s  turning 
off  lots  of  others  who  don’t.  Many 
people  are  not  going  into  the  business 
because  they  feel  they  can’t  afford  to 
live  on  what  they  make  the  first  three 
years.” 


John  A.  Park,  Jr.  &  Son 


Expertise  and  reliability 
for  owners  considering  sale 
of  their  newspapers. 


(919)  782-3131 
Box  17127 
Raleigh,  N.C.  27619 


42  Years  Nation-Wide,  Personal  Service 


tries. 

“The  nature  of  small  businesses  is 
to  pay  less.  They  are  in  small  towns 
and  the  nature  of  our  small  towns  is  to 
pay  less.  Profit  [in  the  newspaper  and 
broadcasting  industry]  is  another 
story  altogether,”  he  concluded. 

Mantooth  said  that  she  knew  a  jour¬ 
nalism  professor  who  routinely  ques¬ 
tioned  news  executives  about  their 
salary  structure,  demanding  that  they 
raise  their  offers  before  they  post 
their  jobs  on  his  bulletin  boards. 

“You  need  more  people  saying 
that.  There  is  a  perception  that  the 
industry  doesn’t  care  what  journalism 
educators  think,”  Mantooth  con¬ 
tinued.  “They  say.  Why  send  us  peo¬ 
ple  who  can’t  write  and  can’t  think? 
And  we  say.  We’re  sending  you  good 
people,  why  don’t  you  pay  them 
more?” 

Joseph  Lorfano,  manager  of  public 
relations  at  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  reported  that 
his  organization  had  started  a  survey 
last  year  because  of  complaints  about 
newspaper  starting  salaries,  “but 
there  is  no  shortage  of  students,”  he 
asserted,  adding  that  the  ANPA  had 
not  taken  a  formal  position  on  the 
issue. 

Mantooth  rejects  any  suggestion 
that  the  small  papers  pay  less  because 
their  bottom  line  is  bare. 

“I  asked  to  be  on  a  newspaper 
broker’s  list  and  I  have  been  spending 
(Continued  on  page  53) 
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GMA 

Integrated  Inserting  Systems 


The  Latest  Technology  for  Daily  and  Sunday  Inserting 


GMA  —  the  leader  in 
engineering  and  technical 
innovation  for  newspaper 
mailrooms  —  has  developed 
the  latest,  state-of-the-art 
production  system  for  on-time 
inserting  of  your  daily  or 
Sunday  newspaper... at  press 
speeds. 


This  high-speed  inserting 
system  integrates  several 
patented  GMA-designed 
products  to  provide  a  highly 
flexible  and  cost-effective 
system  for  small,  medium¬ 
sized  and  large  metropolitan 
dailies. 


Individual  jackets  up  to  160 
broadsheet  pages  are 
conveyed  directly  from  the 
press  to  the  pocket  of  the  High 


Corporate  Headquarters  and  Sales 
11  Main  Street,  ^uthborough,  MA  01772 
Tel.  508-481-8562 
FAX  508-485-2060 


Speed  SLS-1000®  inserter, 
utilizing  GMA’s  high  quality, 
advanced  design  NEWS- 
GRIP  Single  Gripper 
Conveyor  and  the  high 
performance  PRESS-TO- 
POCKETTM  (PTP)  Inserting 
System.  GMA's  AUTOMATIC 
HOPPER  LOADER  (AF  100) 
further  enhances  the  system 
with  high-speed  feeding  of 
pre-printed  inserts  into  the 
main  Jacket. 


As  a  primary  example  of 
engineering  and  technical 
leadership,  GMA  has 


Uteutau 

utith 


introduced  the  LINE 
STORAGE  SYSTEM  TM  as  a 
valuable  option  for  Integrated 
Inserting  Systems,  providing 
pre-printed  insert  storage  and 
retrieval,  and  automatic 
buffering  capability. 


The  High  Speed  SLS-1000® 
inserter,  which  is  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  GMA’s  Integrated 
Inserting  Systems,  has  been 
installed  in  over  300  news¬ 
papers  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Europe  and  Australia. 


For  the  answer  to  your 
growing  daily  and  Sunday 
inserting  requirements, 
contact  GMA  —  the  leader  in 
technical  innovation  for 
today’s  changing  newspaper 
mailroom. 


I  INTEGRATED  INSERTING  SYSTEMS  I 


Manufa  luring  and  Engineering 
934  Marcon  Blvd.,  Allentown,  PA  18103 
Tel.  215-694-9494 
FAX  215-694-0776 


NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Key  editors  named  in  Hartford 


G.  Claude  Albert 


Terri  Burke 


Pom  Luecke 


At  the  Hartford  Couront,  a  deputy  managing  editor  and  two  assistant 
managing  editors  have  been  appointed  and  report  to  managing  editor 
David  S.  Barrett. 

The  newly  named  deputy  managing  editor  is  G.  Claude  Albert,  a  17- 
year  employee;  and  Terri  Burke,  now  assistant  managing  editor  for 
Connecticut  news,  is  a  four-year  employee. 

Pam  Luecke,  assistant  managing  editor  for  metro  news,  returns  to  the 
Courant  after  10  years  with  the  Courier-Journal  and  the  Louisville  Times. 

Albert,  recently  deputy  metro  editor,  oversees  the  weekend  news  opera¬ 
tions  and  has  various  administrative  responsibilities  and  Burke  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  Courant's  five  community  news  bureaus  and  its  city  desk.  She  was 
deputy  business  editor. 

Luecke  had  been  Courier-Journal  regional  editor  most  recently  and 
earlier  assignments  included  editor  in  charge  of  business  news  for  both  the 
Courier-Journal  and  its  former  sister  paper,  the  Times. 


Harold  W.  Fuson  Jr.,  vice  presi¬ 
dent-legal  affairs  and  general  counsel 
of  The  Copley  Press  Inc.,  La  Jolla,  is 
now  chairman  of  the  legal  affairs  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

He  also  becomes  co-chairman  of 
the  American  Bar  Association- ANPA 
Joint  Task  Force,  which  serves  as  a 
liaison  between  newspaper 
publishers  and  the  bar. 

The  legal  affairs  committee,  made 
up  of  13  lawyers  representing  news¬ 


paper  organizations,  advises  the 
ANPA  board  of  directors  on  legal 
issues  affecting  the  industry. 

Fuson,  Copley  general  consel  since 
1983,  holds  a  master’s  degree  in  jour¬ 
nalism  from  Columbia  University  and 
a  law  degree  from  Cleveland  State 
University.  He  has  had  an  11-year 
career  as  a  college  journalism  teacher 
at  the  University  of  Illinois,  Cuya- 
hoya  Community  College  and  Texas 
Southern  University. 


the  most  experienced 
executive  recruiting  firm  in 
newspaper  and  broadcasting 

More  than  16  years  as  specialists  in  the  communications  industry. 

For  a  confidential  discussion,  call  312-991-6900. 
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INVERNESS.  ILUNOIS  60067 


Michael  J.  Wilson,  director  of 
advertising  for  the  Asian  Wall  Street 
Journal  since  1987,  has  been  named 
publisher  of  the  Hong  Kong-based 
paper  effective  Aug.  1. 

He  succeeds  Jane  Tolson  Jensen, 
publisher  since  mid-1988,  who  is 
resigning  from  Dow  Jones  to  join  a 
French  commercial  property  and  sys¬ 
tems  group  in  England. 

*  *  ♦ 

Parry  Gettleman  is  the  Orlando 
Sentinel's  new  popular  music  writer 
and  also  will  cover  radio.  He  was  an 
arts  feature  writer  for  The  Middlesex 
News,  Framingham,  Mass.,  prior  to 
the  Sentinel  and  also  worked  as  a 
government  researcher  in  the  Boston 


Mary  R.  Heffron,  formerly  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  editor  of  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Pieayune  and  prior  to  that  city 
editor,  is  now  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  as  editor  of  the  San  Gabriel 
Valley  regional  section.  She  replaces 
Don  Hunt,  who  moved  to  an  assistant 
suburban  editor. 

Heffron’ s  career  includes  being  a 
copy  editor  with  the  Arkansas 
Gazette,  Little  Rock,  and  a  reporter 
for  the  Jefferson  Parish  Times, 
Metairie,  La.,,  and  a  reporter  and 
bureau  chief  at  the  Orlando  Sentinel. 

*  *  * 

Harry  Levins,  formerly  chief  copy 
editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
has  joined  the  city  desk  as  full-time 
writing  coach  and  senior  writer. 

Kathy  FuhrpIian  Richardson 
moved  up  from  assistant  to  chief  copy 
editor;  and  Alan  Stamborski,  sec¬ 
ond  assistant  copy  chief,  replaced 
Richardson. 

In  the  photo  department.  Bill 
Kesler  was  appointed  to  the  new 
position  of  graphics  coordinator  and 
photography  coach.  Jim  Forbes 
replaced  Kesler  as  photo/graphics 
director  and  Bob  Holt  III  is  now 
director  of  photo  electronics/photo 
operations. 

*  *  * 

David  L.  Playford,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle 
and  Augusta  Herald,  has  the  new 
position  of  special  projects  coordina¬ 
tor  for  Morris  Communications  Corp. 

Edward  A.  McGranahan,  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor/sports  of  the 
Greenville  (S.C.)  News  since  1985, 
moves  to  Augusta  to  succeed  Play- 
ford. 

Playford  became  assistant  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  newspapers  when 
the  news  staffs  merged  in  1984  and 
then  moved  to  managing  editor. 
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Two  executives  have  been  pro¬ 
moted  in  the  Newspaper  Division  of 
Gannett  Co.  Inc. 

W.  Curtis  Riddle  was  named  a 
regional  vice  president  in  the  Gannett 
Central  Group  and  also  continues  as 
publisher  of  the  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Courier. 

Philip  R.  Currie  joins  the  Gannett 
Newspaper  Operating  Committee. 
He  became  vice  president/news  for  all 
Gannett  newspapers  on  July  1. 

Also,  Denise  Holman,  formerly 
advertising  director  of  The  Colora¬ 
doan,  Fort  Collins,  was  named  direc¬ 
tor/advertising  sales  development  in 
the  division. 

Holman  succeeds  Sheila  Parker, 
who  became  advertising  director  of 
the  Poughkeepsie  (N.Y.)  Journal 
earlier  this  year. 

*  *  * 

Linne  Pride,  former  circulation 
director  of  the  Athens  (Ga.)  Daily 
News  and  Banner-Herald,  recently 
was  promoted  to  circulation  director 
of  the  Savannah  (Ga.)  Morning  News 
and  Evening  Press.  Both  newspapers 
are  in  the  Morris  Communications 
Corp.  group. 

Succeeding  Pride  in  Athens  is  Mike 
Miller,  who  had  been  circulation 
manager  for  the  Banner-Herald.  Lee 
Hutchins,  circulation  manager  of  the 
Daily  News,  was  named  circulation 
manager  of  both  Athens  newspapers. 

*  iK  * 

Ben  Magdovitz  closed  a  40-year 
career  in  newspaper  advertising  in 
June  with  his  retirement  as  the  Toledo 
Blade's  vice  president/advertising. 
He  has  been  succeeded  by  Tim  Viall, 
who  joined  the  Blade  earlier  this  year 
from  the  Sacramento  Bee,  where  he 
had  been  major  accounts  manager 
since  1986. 

Viall  previously  was  advertising 
director  of  the  Peninsula  Times  Tri¬ 
bune,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  and  of  the 
Spokesman-Review! Spokane  Chroni¬ 
cle,  where  he  began  his  career  in 
classfied  and  retail  sales  in  1972.  He 
holds  a  law  degree  from  Gonzaga  Uni¬ 
versity,  Spokane,  and  a  bachelor’s 
degree  in  history  and  journalism  from 
Washington  State  University. 

Magdovitz  joined  the  Blade  10 
years  ago  as  advertising  director  and 
was  elected  vice  president  of  the 
Toledo  Blade  Co.  in  1980  and  a  direc¬ 
tor  in  1983.  He  is  a  past  president  of 
the  Ohio  Newspapers  Advertising 
Executives. 

Magdovitz  began  his  career  at  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  in  1949  as 
a  salesman  and  rose  to  advertising 
director  in  1963.  He  received  a  jour¬ 
nalism  degree  from  the  University  of 
Missouri  in  1948  and  a  master’s 
degree  the  next  year. 


Three  senior  executives  have  been 
appointed  to  the  board  of  Reuters 
Holdings  PLC.  They  are: 

Peter  Job,  managing  director, 
Reuters  Asia;  David  Ure,  managing 
director,  Reuters  Europe,  Middle 
East  and  Africa,  and  Andre  Ville- 
NEUVE,  president,  Reuters  America. 

Reuters  also  announced  appoint¬ 
ments  of  editor-in-chief  Mark  Wood 
and  financial  controller  and  joint  sec¬ 
retary  Robert  Rowley  as  alternate 
directors.  Wood  is  alternate  to  Reu¬ 
ters  managing  director  and  chief  exec¬ 
utive  Glen  Renfrew  and  Rowley,  to 
finance  director  and  joint  secretary 
Nigel  Judah. 

*  *  * 

Patrick  J.  DeGiso  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  general  manager  of  The  Pat¬ 
riot  Ledger,  Quincy,  Mass.,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Richard  D.  Allen,  who  has 
held  the  position  for  more  than  25 
years. 

Allen  remains  as  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  George  W.  Prescott  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co. ,  parent  of  The  Patriot  Led¬ 
ger,  with  corporate  and  newspaper 
responsibilities. 

DeGiso  began  at  the  newspaper  in 
1957  and  has  worked  in  various  man¬ 
agement  positions,  most  recently  as 
business  and  employee  services 
director.  He  also  is  a  vice  president  of 
the  publishing  company. 

*  ii>  * 

James  M.  Clifford,  publisher  of 
the  Watertown  Daily  Times,  is  the 
newly  elected  president  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Newspaper  Association  for 
1989-90.  As  the  95th  president  of  the 
group,  he  succeeds  Jerry  Sondreal, 
editor  of  the  Amery  Free  Press. 

Other  new  officers  elected  at  the 
annual  convention  in  Oconomowoc 
were:  Jay  Griggs,  publisher  of  the 
Hudson  Star  Observer,  the  River 
Falls  Journal  and  the  Pierce  County 
Herald  in  Ellsworth,  first  vice  presi¬ 
dent. 


—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
LENOfiA  WILUAMSON 


Gary  Gaier,  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Independent  Media  Group, 
second  vice  president;  Bart  Brown, 
co-publisher  and  editor  of  the  Ocono¬ 
mowoc  Enterprise,  third  vice  presi¬ 
dent;  and  Mike  Mathes,  co-publisher 
of  the  Kiel  Tri-Co.  Record,  secretary. 
*  *  * 

Thomas  Murphy,  supervisor  of 
the  Northern  California  news  report 
for  the  Associated  Press  the  past  five 
years,  joined  PR  Newswire  as  North¬ 
ern  California  manager,  with  respon¬ 
sibility  for  all  editorial  and  sales  oper¬ 
ations  in  the  area,  including  the  San 
Francisco  and  San  Jose  bureau. 

He  has  been  a  reporter  and  editor  in 
California  the  past  13  years,  the  last 
nine  with  AP  where  he  helped  coordi¬ 
nate  editorial  and  photo  coverage  of 
the  San  Francisco,  Fresno,  San  Jose 
and  Sacramento  bureaus  and  the 
Reno  and  Carson  City  bureaus  in 
Nevada. 

Also,  Harry  Matte,  the  news- 
wire’s  director  of  California  business 
development,  will  become  a  consul¬ 
tant  for  the  company.  He  is  returning 
to  private  practice  in  investor  and 
public  relations. 

*  *  * 

At  the  Washington  Times, 
Michael  Keating,  sports  editor,  has 
been  named  Page  One  coordinator  and 
in  the  newly  created  position  is 
responsible  for  text,  photo  and 
graphic  elements  of  the  lead  stories. 
He  joined  the  paper  in  1984  as  assis¬ 
tant  sports  editor  and  previously  was 
sports  desk  chief  at  the  Newport 
News  Daily  Press. 

Mark  Green  succeeds  Keating  as 
sports  editor.  With  the  Times  since 
1983,  he  earlier  was  a  reporter  for  the 
Tulsa  Tribune  and  the  Newport  News 
Times-Herald. 
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Glen  Robert  Bayless,  73,  a  for¬ 
mer  business  news  editor  and  senior 
economics  writer  for  the  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan,  Oklahoma  City,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Oklahoma  Journalism  Hall 
of  Fame,  died  June  23  after  a  brief 
illness.  He  retired  in  1986. 

Bayless  began  his  career  in  1938  as 
a  sports  and  religion  writer  for  the 
Oklahoma  News  and  joined  United 
Press  in  1939  and  was  Oklahoma  City 
correspondent  and  an  editor  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.,  before  transferring  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  covering  the  U.S. 
f  nate. 

He  later  was  a  congressional  corre¬ 
spondent  for  Newsweek  and  Business 
Week  magazines  and  subsequently 
managing  editor  of  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  latter  magazine  and 
other  McGraw-Hill  publications.  He 
returned  to  Oklahoma  City  in  1972. 

*  *  * 

James  F.X.  Cartin,  65,  a  former 
reporter  for  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
and  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News, 
died  June  22  at  Frankfort  Hospital’s 
Torresdale  Campus,  Philadelphia. 

He  began  working  as  a  part-time 
sportswriter  for  the  Inquirer  in  the 
’50s  and  later  was  hired  by  the  Daily 
News  as  a  police  reporter.  Cartin 
went  to  the  Etelaware  Valley  Planning 
Commission  as  publications  editor  in 
1971  and  retired  five  years  later 
because  of  a  heart  condition. 

*  *  * 

Ralph  Ciampa,  67,  who  had  life¬ 
long  ties  to  newspapering  in  Boston, 


died  May  25  of  an  apparent  heart 
attack. 

He  joined  the  Boston  Globe  in  1975 
as  a  stereotyper  after  some  30  years  at 
the  Boston  Herald.  On  the  Globe’s 
display  advertisng  staff  from  1978 
until  his  retirement  last  year,  he  coor¬ 
dinated  daily  and  Sunday  preprints 
and  administered  the  display  depart¬ 
ment’s  college  student  work  program. 

ii<  *  * 

Bernard  P.  Gallagher,  79, 
founder  and  editor-in-chief  of  The 
Gallagher  Report,  a  communications 
industry  newsletter  which  also 
offered  readers  speculation  and  gos¬ 
sip,  died  June  21,  two  days  after  the 
last  issue  was  published.  He  had 
announced  earlier  he  was  retiring  and 
folding  the  37-year-old  publication 
because  of  his  age  and  his  inability  to 
find  a  suitable  buyer. 

*  *  * 

George  L.  Green,  82,  production 
manager  of  the  Providence  Journal 
and  the  Evening  Bulletin  for  22  years, 
died  June  19.  He  retired  in  1971. 

He  joined  The  Providence  Journal 
Co.  in  1943,  after  beginning  his  career 
at  the  New  York  Daily  News.  He 
became  the  Journal’s  production 
manager  in  1947  and  was  promoted  to 
assistant  vice  president  for  produc¬ 
tion  in  1969. 

*  *  * 

Photojoumalist  Max  Machol,  81, 
an  official  photographer  for  the 
United  Nations  from  its  early  years  at 
Lake  Success,  N.Y.,  until  his  retire¬ 
ment  in  1982,  died  July  3  in  Fort 


Lauderdale  from  complications  of 
heart  disease. 

He  fled  Germany  before  World 
War  II  after  a  year  in  jail  for  working 
at  an  anti-Hitler  newspaper  and  lived 
in  Ecuador  before  settling  in  the 
United  States  in  1951. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Mohr,  60,  who  covered 
wars  and  political  and  military  affairs 
for  the  New  York  Times  for  25  years, 
died  June  16  at  Suburban  Hospital  in 
Bethesda,  Md.,  of  heart  failure.  He 
had  a  history  of  heart  problems  com¬ 
plicated  by  diabetes. 

He  was  among  the  Times  reporters 
and  editors  winning  the  1986  ^litzer 
Prize  for  explanatory  journalism  for  a 
series  on  the  Star  Wars  space-based 
missile  system. 

In  a  career  spanning  nearly  four 
decades,  Mohr  was  a  reporter  for  the 
Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star  following  gradua¬ 
tion  from  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
served  three  years  with  United  Press 
in  Chicago,  was  a  Time  magazine  cor¬ 
respondent  for  nine  years,  and  then  a 
foreign  and  Washington  correspon¬ 
dent  for  the  Times  where  his  assign¬ 
ments  included  the  White  House, 
New  Delhi,  Hong  Kong  and  Saigon 
and  Africa.  In  recent  years,  he  was 
based  in  Washington  and  covered 
military  affairs  and  military  policy. 

♦  *  * 

John  T.  Ryan,  82,  a  former  circula¬ 
tion  manager  for  the  late  Washington 
Times-Herald  and  later  co-owner  of 
the  Metropolitan  Lithograph  Inc.  in 
Bladensburg  for  23  years,  died  June  8 
of  cancer  at  the  Hospice  of  Northern 
Virginia. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Salzarulo,  78,  longtime 
farm  editor  and  business  reporter  for 
the  Indianapolis  News,  died  June  7  in 
Methodist  Hospital,  Indianapolis. 

In  his  38-year  career  with  the  news¬ 
paper,  he  initially  was  farm  editor  and 
took  on  additional  assignments  as 
auto  editor  in  1962  and  labor  reporter 
a  short  time  later.  He  retired  in  1985. 

A  graduate  of  Indiana  University, 
Salzarulo  was  an  information  spe¬ 
cialist  seven  years  for  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  in 
Washington,  Columbus,  Ohio;  and 
Indianapolis.  After  serving  in  the 
Army,  he  rejoined  the  agency  and 
then  moved  to  the  News. 

*  *  * 

Alden  Woodruff  Smith,  86,  who 
retired  from  the  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Register  in  1968  after  26  years  as 
senior  editorial  writer,  died  May  31  in 
Hamden,  Conn.  He  joined  the  news¬ 
paper  during  World  War  II  as  wire 
desk  editor. 


MARKETING  DIRECTOR 

A  strong  dally  In  the  15-20,000  circulation  range,  located  In  a  thriving  Northeast 
market  seeks  a  Marketing  Director. 
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Stars  and  Stripes  gets  an  ombudsman 


Former  Washington  Post  and 
International  Herald-Tribune  editor 
Philip  Foisie  has  been  named  the  first 
ombudsman  for  the  U.S.  military’s 
Stars  and  Stripes  newspaper  follow¬ 
ing  congressional  reports  that  officer- 
editors  censored  the  news. 

Foisie,  as  a  staff  member  of  the 
assistant  secretary  of  defense  for 
public  affairs,  will  work  with  the 
Asian  and  European  editions  of  the 
paper,  published  by  the  Pentagon  for 
military  personnel  overseas. 

Foisie,  67,  spent  26  years  at  the 
Post,  where  he  was  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  for  foreign  news  and  helped 
create  its  ombudsman  position.  He 
was  executive  editor  at  the  Herald- 
Tribune  before  retiring  in  1987  to 
become  a  consultant. 

Foisie,  who  was  appointed  in  June, 
said  he  will  spend  about  one  week  a 
month  at  each  paper  —  in  Tokyo, 
Japan,  and  Darmstadt,  West  Ger¬ 
many,  for  the  Pacific  and  European 
editions,  respectively. 

Last  December,  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  finding  that  offic¬ 
ers  who  edit  the  papers  censored  and 
managed  the  news,  recommended 


that  they  be  replaced  by  civilian  edi¬ 
tors. 

The  ombudsman,  recommended  by 
the  military,  was  made  mandatory  by 
direction  of  the  House  Armed  Ser¬ 
vices  Committee,  which  ordered  an 
annual  ombudsman  report  on  the  free 
flow  of  information  to  military  per¬ 
sonnel.  The  committee  stopped  short 
of  requiring  civilian  editors  as  GOA 
suggested,  but  Air  Force  Col.  Geoff 
Baker,  whose  responsibilities  include 
Stars  and  Stripes,  said  civilian  editors 
have  not  been  ruled  out. 

Leadership  has  not  changed 
recently  at  the  papers.  But  the  term  of 
Air  Force  Col.  Edward  Montgomery 
as  commander  and  editor-in-chief  of 
Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes,  circulation 
41,000,  expires  in  19%,  and  that  of 
.\rmy  Col.  Jeff  Cook,  commander 
and  editor-in-chief  of  European  Stars 
and  Stripes,  circulation  138,000,  ends 
later  this  year. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee 
requires  theater  commanders  to 
remain  as  publisher  and  all  newspaper 
steiff  to  have  “solid  journalism  cre¬ 
dentials.” 

Baker  said  Foisie  will  have  space 


for  an  unedited  column.  Baker  called 
Foisie’s  qualifications  “impeccable” 
and  said  as  ombudsman  he  would 
“give  the  system  an  honest,  hard 
look.” 

Ohio  newspaper 
goes  twice  weekly 

The  Niles  (Ohio)  Times,  owned  by 
Ingersoll  Newspapers  Inc.,  has  con¬ 
verted  from  daily  publication  to 
twice-weekly. 

The  newspaper,  which  reported 
about  4,300  daily  circulation,  began 
publishing  on  Mondays  and  Thurs¬ 
days  July  8. 

The  newspaper  now  features  only 
local  news. 

St.  Louis  P-D 
teaches  kids  golf 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  June 
27  offered  free  golf  lessons  to  children 
six  to  14  at  its  “Clubs  for  Kids”  day  in 
Buder  Park. 
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Unions  poised  for  a  comeback 

Newspaper  personnel  relations  managers  warned 
not  to  become  too  complacent  about  unions 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

After  a  disastrous  eight  years  under 
the  Reagan  administration,  unions  are 
now  poised  for  a  comeback,  labor 
experts  told  the  recent  Newspaper 
Persohnel  Relations  Association  con¬ 
ference  in  Ottawa. 

“The  pendulum  tends  to  swing 
both  ways.  Right  now,  it’s  the 
employers  who  have  the  upper  hand, 
and  it  is  the  unions  that  a^e  feeling  the 
pressure.  But  I  don’t  think  we  —  at 
least,  we  don’t  think  at  ANPA  —  that 
we  want  to  cut  off  communications 
with  unions  ...  I  don’t  think  we 
should  become  too  complacent  about 
unions,”  said  I.  Sepucha,  direc¬ 
tor  of  labor  relations  for  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

Sepucha  noted  that  unions  have 
begun  to  win  representation  elections 
again. 

“In  the  last  two  years,  unions  have 
won  more  certifications  than  they 
lost,  which  hasn’t  happened  since 
1983,”  she  said. 

In  1987,  she  said,  unions  won  50% 
of  certification  contests.  That  number 
jumped  to  67%  last  year  and,  so  far 
this  year,  unions  have  won  75%  of 
representation  elections. 

“Unions  are  still  losing  the  vast 
majority  of  decertification  elec-, 
tions,”  Sepucha  said,  “but,  even  if 
we  combine  those  elections,  unions 
still  have  won  50%  of  all  representa¬ 
tion  elections.” 

Labor  unions  are  doing  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  job  of  marketing  themselves, 
Sepucha  and  others  told  the  NPRA. 

To  attract  more  members,  unions 
are  offering  “associate”  member¬ 
ships  to  people  in  unorganized  work¬ 
places.  These  memberships  offer 
such  benefits  as  discounted  legal  or 
travel  services  and  union  credit  cards. 

To  press  their  cases  more  effec¬ 
tively,  unions  are  increasingly  aban¬ 
doning  strikes  in  place  of  tactics  such 
as  advertising  or  subscription  boy¬ 
cotts,  stockholder  and  informational 
picketing,  byline  strikes  and  commu¬ 
nitywide  efforts  such  as  the  “Jobs 
With  Justice”  campaign  that  is  now 
targeting  the  Denver  Post. 

“Yes,  I  think  the  labor  movement 
is  gaining  in  strength,  particular¬ 


ly  ...  in  the  international 
area.  The  unions  might  be  smaller 
than  they  were  some  years  ago,  but 
they  are  being  very  innovative,”  said 
Betty  Southard  Murphy,  a  partner  in 
the  pro-management  Baker  &  Hos¬ 
tetler  law  firm,  and  former  chairman 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  during  the  Ford  administra¬ 
tion. 

Union  leaders  are  increasingly 
every  bit  as  educated  and  sophisti¬ 
cated  as  the  management  team  they 
face  across  the  bargaining  table,  Mur¬ 
phy  said. 

“More  and  more  labor 
leaders  .  .  .  have  masters  degrees  or 
law  degrees,”  she  said.  “Midlevel 
union  men  and  women  are  taking  the 
same  business  courses  at  Harvard, 
from  the  same  professors,  that  mid¬ 
level  management  employees  are 
taking.” 


As  more  oversees  companies 
become  U.S.  employers,  labor 
unions,  too,  have  gone  international, 
attending  economic  meetings  and  lob¬ 
bying  Congress  to  pressure  foreign 
government  into  recognizing  union 
rights  in  exchange  for  trade  benefits. 

“Another  long-range  goal  [of  the 
AFL-CIO]  is  more  control  over  pen¬ 
sion  funds,  which  have  become  the 
largest  external  source  of  investment 
capital  for  American  corporations,” 
Murphy  said. 

Experts  predict  that  by  1995  the 
sums  to  be  invested  by  pensions  will 
approach  $3  trillion  —  and  that’s  a  lot 
of  money  by  anyone’s  standards  — 
and  that  gives  a  lot  of  political  clout.” 

Unions  believe  pensions  are  not 
making  a  sufficient  “social  invest¬ 
ment,”  she  said. 

Further,  Murphy  said,  “They 
believe  that  pension  funds  should  not 
be  deposited  in  banks  that  aren’t  orga¬ 
nized  or  who  have  on  their  board 
directors  who  are  perceived  to  be 


anti-union.” 

Businesses  may  find  themselves 
pressured  not  only  by  unions  but  by 
non-union  employees  or  stockhold¬ 
ers,  Murphy  said. 

“Business  may  face  a  wave  of  law¬ 
suits  against  trustees  if  it  is  deter¬ 
mined  that  trustees  are  making  invest¬ 
ments  based  on  union  goals  and  not 
on  their  fiduciary  responsibility,”  she 
said. 

In  the  newspaper  industry,  these 
somewhat  stronger  and  savvy  unions, 
especially  the  Newspaper  Guild  and 
the  Communications  Workers  of 
America,  are  making  new  kinds  of 
demands. 

Increasingly,  ANPA’s  Sepucha 
said,  they  want  employee-paid  day 
care;  family  leave  to  care  for  aging 
parents;  job-sharing;  better  maternity 
and  paternity  leave  plans;  a  ban  on 
using  computer  monitoring  of  clerical 


productivity;  and  strengthened  health 
and  safety  provisions,  especially  as 
related  to  the  VDT. 

“While  this  is  done  to  benefit  their 
members,  a  lot  of  it  is  also  proposed  to 
enhance  the  union’s  public  image,” 
Sepucha  said.  “Unions  are  really 
concerned  about  their  public  image, 
and  shoring  it  up  is  one  way  they  are 
trying  to  attract  new  members.” 

If  unions  demands  are  changing, 
however,  so  are  management  posi¬ 
tions. 

ANPA’s  Sepucha  said  newspapers 
need  to  push  harder  to  make  merit  pay 
the  biggest  factor  in  worker  salaries. 

“We  might  negotiate  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  pay  plan  with  a  very  small  part 
going  to  across-the-board  increases  in 
the  top  minimum,  and  a  much  greater 
share  going  to  an  incentive  pay  pack¬ 
age,”  she  said. 

Similarly,  Sepucha  said,  with  tech¬ 
nology  blurring  the  traditional  line 
between  newspaper  jobs,  manage- 
(Continued  on  page  49) 


“In  the  last  two  years,  unions  have  won  more 
certifications  than  they  lost,  which  hasn’t  happened 
since  1983,”  she  said. 
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in  the  fourth  estate  with 

E&P's  special  September  2nd  section: 

“PC's  —  the  new  Publishing  Computers" 

The  fourth  wave  of  computerized  publishing  is  here!  Tailored  for  production,  color  prepress,  circula¬ 
tion,  editorial,  classified,  advertising  and  accounting  departments,  these  systems  are  becoming  "must- 
haves"  for  so  many  newspapers  today.  Both  economical  and  efficient,  these  systems  are  catching  the 
interest  of  newspapers  and  newspaper  groups  of  all  sizes.  Evidence  of  this  was  the  abundance  of 
vendors  at  the  ANPA/TEC  '89  show  featuring  a  variety  of  fourth  wave  solutions. 

The  attendees  were  inundated  with  an  incredible  amount  of  information  and  choices  and  are  just  now 
beginning  to  sort  out  what  it  was  they  saw  and  learned.  That's  why  E&P  has  scheduled  its  special 
“PCs-the  new  Publishing  Computers"  section  for  September  2nd.  It  is  about  this  time  of  year  when  the 
smoke  clears  and  your  customers  will  begin  to  make  decisions.  In  the  editorial  atmosphere  of  this 
special  section  your  ad  will  have  a  great  impact  on  the  newspaper  industry  people  who  read  E&P. 
(Incidentally,  E&P  readers  PAY  to  receive  E&P  so  you  know  they  read  it! ) 

Your  ad  should  be  part  of  this  special  section.  It  was  so  popular  last  year  that  our  readers  asked  for  extra 
copies  and  swamped  our  editorial  office  asking  for  more  information.  If  you  have  a  question  about  the 
section  simply  call  our  New  York  office  and  ask  for  Abby  D' Aloise.  She  will  send  you  last  year's  section 
so  you  can  see  the  type  of  editorial  quality  that  will  surround  your  ad. 

CALL  TODAY  AND  RESERVE  SPACE! 


Contact  your  local 
or  Don  Parvin 

SALES 

New  York  Chi 
212-675-4380  312-64 

San  Francisco 
415-421-7950 


sales  representative 
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Toronto 

416-833-6200 


Advertising  Deadlines 
Space:  August  18 
Ad  Material:  August  21 


West  tSirt  Street  •  Ne«v  >OrK  N  V  1001 1  *212  67%  4300 
FAX#  212  329  1259 


NEWS/TECH 


Automating  newsprint  storage 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

“It’s  existing  technology.  It’s  just 
never  been  applied  to  newspapers.’’ 

At  one  time  or  another,  the  words 
have  applied  to  any  of  several  areas  of 
newspaper  operations. 

At  the  recent  ANPA/TEC  confer¬ 
ence,  Jervis  B.  Webb  Co.  systems 
group  manager  Carl  Kaltwasser  was 
talking  about  serving  the  reelroom  — 
not  with  bar  codes  or  automatic 
guided  vehicles  but  with  an  auto¬ 
mated  storage  and  retrieval  system. 
AS/RS,  according  to  the  company, 
functions  as  a  “buffer  storage  alterna¬ 
tive  to  laydown  decks.” 

Not  only  does  the  system  provide 
automated  programmed  roll  trans¬ 
port,  it  makes  the  most  of  available 
space  for  storing  the  newsprint.  Jervis 
Webb  will  install  such  a  system  at  the 
new  Pacific  Press  satellite  plant  in 
Surrey,  B.C. 


The  Southam  Inc.  company  will 
print  about  half  the  runs  of  the  Van¬ 
couver  Sun  and  The  Province  at  the 
new  facility  on  two  MAN  Roland 
Flexoman  presslines,  each  consisting 
of  29  couples,  according  to  produc¬ 
tion  manager  Jerry  Marr.  He  said 
MAN  is  completely  rebuilding  Hoe 
folders  and  upgrading  the  electronics 
of  Hoe  reelstands  for  the  new  presses. 
Installation  is  scheduled  to  begin  in 
mid-September. 

The  AS/RS  outfeed  will  serve  the 
new  plant’s  production  rate  of  48  rolls 
per  hour,  according  to  Jervis  Webb 
spokeswoman  Kimberley  Showers, 
who  noted  that  while  that  figure  is  a 
“comfortable”  rate  for  the  AS/RS, 
the  system  can  handle  higher  output. 

AS/RS  may  prove  a  tempting 
option  for  some  newspapers  upgrad¬ 
ing  existing  facilities’  operations  and 
others  facing  competing  claims  to 
space  in  costly  new  plants. 

Given  suitably  arranged  presses 
and  exploiting  unused  vertical  space, 
AS/RS  affords  an  opportunity  for 


press-side  roll  storage.  Ideally,  rolls 
are  stored  parallel  to  the  presses, 
simultaneously  saving  space  and 
simplifying  and  speeding  transport  to 
the  reels. 

As  an  automated,  electronically 
programmable  and  controllable 
mechanism,  AS/RS  is  as  much  a 
robotic  system  as  the  company’s 
Towline  conveyors,  AGVs  and  auto¬ 
matic  monorail  system  (one  of  which 
is  already  going  into  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Costa  Mesa  plant). 

Materials  handling  both  to  and  from 
the  press  is  an  area  of  growing  interest 
to  newspapers,  and  newspapers  may 
be  of  growing  interest  to  companies 
that  can  provide  AS/RS. 

(In  a  recently  published  Census 
Bureau  survey,  only  AGVs  were  used 
less  than  AS/RS  among  the  various 
advanced  manufacturing  technolo¬ 
gies  employed  by  surveyed  indus¬ 
tries,  which  did  not  include  newspa¬ 


pers.  Cost  and  inapplicability  were 
reasons  given  by  respondents  not 
using  AS/RS.  But  “those  with  more 
than  500  employees  are  about  20 
times  more  likely  to  have  an  AS/RS  as 
are  those  with  fewer  than  100  employ¬ 
ees,”  the  survey  report  stated. 
Reported  use  was  3.2%  for  AS/RS 
and  1.5%  for  AGVs.) 

“High-density,”  two-wide,  tiered 
storage  conserves  space,  and  an 
assigned  storage  location  for  each  roll 
minimizes  chances  of  damage  com¬ 
pared  with  stacked  or  piled  rolls, 
according  to  Webb.  The  storage  sys¬ 
tem  is  a  rack  erected  along  or  between 
presslines. 

The  storage-retrieval  machine  has 
microprocessor  controllers  for  com¬ 
municating  with  a  host  computer  “to 
determine  product  type,  size  and  stor¬ 
age  location,”  according  to  Webb.  It 
allows  correct  delivery  of  full  and  par¬ 
tial  rolls  to  preassigned  reelstands  at  a 
designated  time. 

The  host  computer  signals  the 
machine,  a  rail-guided  structure,  to 


extract  a  particular  roll  from  the  rack 
for  a  given  press.  The  machine  places 
the  roll  onto  a  cart,  which  transports  it 
a  few  feet  to  the  appropriate  reel. 

“We  can  accommodate  [low]  head- 
room,”  said  Kaltwasser,  “if  it’s  per¬ 
missible  to  go  down  below  pressroom 
floor  level.” 

Such  will  be  the  case  in  Vancouver, 
where  an  integrated  Webb  monorail 
will  supply  rolls  from  a  separate  stor¬ 
age  area  next  to  the  pressroom  to  a 
three-tier  rack  rising  from  a  pit  10  feet 
below  the  floor.  Marr  said  the  1 12'/2- 
foot-long  racks  will  hold  126  rolls  (21 
rolls  long,  three  high  two  wide.  A 
capability  to  deliver  rolls  to  the  two 
end  reelstands  determines  the  length 
of  the  racking. 

Because  “the  rail  structure  is 
essentially  an  elevator,”  said  Kalt¬ 
wasser,  the  lowered  first  tier  of  rolls 
should  be  no  more  difficult  to  retrieve 
than  second-  or  third-tier  rolls. 

Marr  said  “The  concept  caught  our 
attention”  when  looking  at  an  artist’s 
conception  at  Jervis  Webb’s  ANPA/ 
TEC  booth  in  1988. 

“We  looked  very  hard,  obviously, 
at  AGVs  [and]  decided  we  wanted  to 
try  and  stay  away  from  battery-type 
vehicles  and  go  to  something  which 
potentially  was  more  reliable.  It’s  our 
feeling,”  he  concluded,  “that 
although  these  are  new  in  newspa¬ 
pers,  they  are  not  new  devices.  They¬ 
’ve  been  used  in  a  variety  of  ware¬ 
house  applications  throughout  North 
America.” 

“What  it  does,  in  effect,  is  elimi¬ 
nate  the  conventional  laydown  area,” 
Marr  added.  He  noted  that  the  diffi¬ 
culty  with  AGVs  was  “knowing  pre¬ 
cisely  how  many  you  need  to  meet 
your  needs,”  and  called  the  cost  of 
AS/RS  “competitive”  with  AGVs. 

Maret  named 
vice  president 

David  Maret  was  appointed  vice 
president  of  the  Web  Press  Division  at 
Komori  America  Corp. 

Based  at  the  Rolling  Meadows,  Ill., 
corporate  headquarters,  Maret’s 
responsibilities  include  setting  up  the 
division’s  U.S.  sales,  engineering  and 
service  organization. 

An  electrical  engineer,  Maret  was  a 
vice  president  with  Baker-Perkins 
prior  to  joining  Komori. 


He  noted  that  the  difficulty  with  AGVs  was 
“knowing  precisely  how  many  you  need  to  meet  your 
needs,”  and  called  the  cost  of  AS/RS  “competitive” 
with  AGVs. 
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NEWS/TECH 


Mailroom  personnel  get  some  recognition 

Some  newspapers  are  recognizing  that  today’s  mailroom 
employee  could  be  tomorrow’s  production  director 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

To  newspapers,  the  mailroom  pre¬ 
sents  an  increasingly  complex  para¬ 
dox:  For  at  the  same  time  technology 
is  reducing  manpower  needs,  papers 
must  find  those  employees  in  a 
shrinking  and  more  expensive  labor 
force. 

Newspapers  are  also  coming 
quickly  to  realize  that  as  the  mailroom 
has  become  more  important,  its  man¬ 
agers  must  be  better  quality. 

As  a  result,  mailrooms  are  getting 
more  attention  from  human  resources 
managers,  and  were  a  new  subject  at 
the  recent  National  Personnel  Rela¬ 
tions  Association  conference  in 
Ottawa. 

“The  challenge  to  managers  is  to 
make  the  job  more  interesting  to  the 
individual  and,  hopefully,  more  effi¬ 
cient  and  productive  for  the  newspa¬ 
per,”  Gannett  Co.’s  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  personnel,  Madelyn  P.  Jen¬ 
nings,  said  in  the  conference’s  key¬ 
note  address. 

“For  so  many  years,  the  mailroom 
did  not  appear  on  the  career  ladder  for 


production  executives,”  Cynthia  A. 
Ball,  personnel  director  of  the  Utica 
(N.Y.)  Observer-Dispatch  told  a 
separate  seminar  on  managing  mail- 
room  employees. 

“And  so  often,  the  people  who 
went  to  the  mailroom  were  dead- 


wood,”  she  continued.  “We  didn’t 
give  them  training.  We  didn’t  deal 
with  them  [because]  they  worked  at 
night. 

“So  we  had  inexperienced  people 
doing  probably  the  most  difficult 
management  job  in  the  newspaper,” 
Ball  said. 

On  the  blue-collar  side.  Ball  said, 
the  Utica  paper,  like  so  many  others, 
was  also  following  a  wrong  tack. 

Turnover  was  high  —  upward  of 
100%  annually.  That  was  fine  when 


the  upstate  city  had  high  unemploy¬ 
ment,  but  it  became  an  increasing 
problem  when  the  job  pool  shrank  and 
employers  like  gas  stations  and  fast- 
food  outlets  bid  wages  up. 

The  paper,  however,  was  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  pay  more  than  minimum 


wage  and  to  maintain  only  part-tim¬ 
ers,  who  get  no  benefits,  on  its  50-per¬ 
son  mailroom  work  force. 

To  accomplish  that,  the  paper  took 
a  long  look  at  its  recruitment  proce¬ 
dures,  Ball  said. 

“Mailroom  employees  are  a 
diverse  lot,”  she  said.  “You  have 
experienced  people,  people  at  their 
first  job,  men,  women,  old  and  young. 

“But  they  do  have  two  common 
purposes  for  working  at  a  newspaper 
mailroom:  Money,  of  course,  but  also 
schedule.  There  are  a  lot  of  young 
mothers  who  wanted  to  work  at  night 
while  someone  else  could  watch  the 
children,  for  instance,”  Ball  said. 

The  Observer-Dispatch  began  to 
target  its  recruiting  at  people  who 
wanted  to  build  a  work  history,  she 
said. 

Solicitations  went  out  to  youth 
employment  centers,  unemployment 
offices,  and  to  some  unusual  places 
like  the  local  college. 

“We  would  look  at  people  who 
were  in  manufacturing  majors  and 
would  want  some  experience  in  man¬ 
ufacturing,”  she  said. 

The  paper  also  devised  a  system- 
ized  interview  process  that  included 
orientation  right  from  the  start.  In 
fact,  prospective  employees  were 
given  a  tour  of  the  mailroom  and 
shown  an  orientation  video  before 
they  were  ever  interviewed. 

“Our  reason  was  that  we  wanted 
people  to  know  they  were  part  of  the 
team,  to  know  how  they  relate  to  the 
rest  of  the  paper,”  she  said. 

The  video  gets  quickly  to  that 


Research  in  Seconds! 

Would  you  like  your  reporters  to 
spend  less  time  on  research  and  more 
time  on  reporting?  Our  electronic 
library  system  files  stories  from  your 
front-end  system  automatically  so 
your  reporters  can  find  them  in 
seconds! 

For  more  information  on  a 
time-saving  library  system, 
call  (417)  782-0280. 


STAUFFER 

“MEDIA  SYSTEMS^a 

3316  E.  32nd  St.,  Joplin,  MO  64802 


“Mailroom  employees  are  a  diverse  lot,”  she  said. 
“You  have  experienced  people,  people  at  their  first 
job,  men,  women,  old  and  young. . 
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point. 

“Making  a  newspaper,”  the  narra¬ 
tor  says,  “involves  hundreds  of  peo¬ 
ple.  Each  person  plays  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  role  in  making  sure  that  the  paper 
gets  to  the  customer,  the  reader, 
every  day.” 

Showing  the  job  first  also  elimi¬ 
nated  a  lot  of  misunderstandings.  Ball 
said.  Many  applicants,  she  said,  think 
they  will  be  stuffing  envelopes. 

Applicants  are  first  interviewed  as 
a  group,  and  then  individually.  About 


10  to  25  people  are  processed  at  the 
interviews,  which  are  held  about  once 
a  month. 

After  employment,  the  paper  tries 
to  keep  up  morale  through  a  series  of 
cheap,  but  effective,  steps.  Ball  said. 

The  weekly  newsletter,  for 
instance,  pays  attention  to  the  mail- 
room,  and  company  picnics  and 
Christmas  celebrations  are  scheduled 
to  fit  the  hours  of  mailroom  workers. 

Personnel  managers  also  meet  indi¬ 
vidually  with  mailroom  employees 


from  time  to  time. 

“We  are  looking  for  what  their 
goals  are,  what  their  dreams  are,”  she 
said.  “We  want  to  see  if  they  can  be 
transferred  into  any  other  position. 

“Now,  I’ll  be  honest  with  you,  for 
95%  of  them  there  are  no  jobs  out 
there  for  them,  but  for  the  other  5%  it 
is  really  uplifting  to  see  people  trans¬ 
formed,  and  it’s  good  for  the  other 
people  to  see  people  move  out  of  their 
area  and  see  [the  mailroom]  is  not  a 
dead-end  job.” 


Recycled  paper  mills  eyed  for  the  Northeast 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Two  of  the  country’s  largest  pro¬ 
ducers  of  recycled  newsprint  are 
turning  their  attention  to  the  North¬ 
east,  where  mandatory  and  voluntary 
paper  collection  has  created  a  supply 
of  reusable  furnish  that  exceeds  the 
capacity  of  current  newsprint  recy¬ 
cling  mills. 

Garden  State  Paper  Co.,  an  affiliate 
of  Media  General  Inc.,  has  entered 
into  preliminary  discussions  that  may 
result  in  construction  of  a  new 
recycled  paper  mill.  GSP  president 
Basil  Snider  noted  several  Northeast¬ 
ern  states’  strong  interest  in  such  a 
mill  to  take  in  newspapers  “from  their 
own  overloaded  solid  waste  disposal 
programs.” 

Quoted  in  a  company  release, 
Snider  said,  “A  new  mill  could  at 
least  double  the  size  of  the  market  for 
waste  newspapers  in  the  Northeast.” 

According  to  Garden  State  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  Dr.  James  Burke, 
advanced  recycling  and  papermaking 
technology  used  in  such  a  mill  would 
yield  “extraordinary  high  newsprint 
quality.” 

A  two-machine  mill  owned  by  Gar¬ 
den  State  annually  turns  250,000  tons 
of  old  newspapers  into  220,000  tons  of 
recycled  newsprint  in  Garfield,  N.J. 
New  Jersey  is  filling  the  last  of  its 


LOOKING  FOR  UNITS? 


landfills  and  paying  other  states  $138 
per  ton  to  take  90%  of  its  solid  waste, 
according  to  the  spring  Newsprint 
Reporter. 

A  more  modern  plant  in  Dublin, 
Ga.,  one-third  owned  by  GSP  and 
using  its  technology,  will  produce 
460,000  tons  of  newsprint  yearly 
when  expansion  is  completed  later 
this  year. 

From  the  Northwest,  Jefferson 
Smurfit  Corp.  is  also  looking  to  the 
Northeast.  Its  Smurfit  Newsprint 
Corp.  mills  in  Oregon  City  and  New- 
berg.  Ore.,  already  produce  news¬ 
print  with  recycled  fiber. 


The  newsprint  unit  announced  it 
will  complete  a  detailed  feasibility 
study  for  construction  of  a  new 
recycled  newsprint  mill  in  the 
Notheastem  states.  Site  studies  are 
under  evaluation  with  state  economic 
development  agencies. 

The  mill  would  recycle  300,000 
metric  tons  of  wastepaper  into 
225,000  tons  of  newsprint  using  flota¬ 
tion  and  wash  deinking  technology, 
according  to  Smurfit. 

In  flotation,  ink  particles  chemi¬ 
cally  separated  from  paper  fibers  sus¬ 
pended  in  liquid  are  carried  to  the 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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Presses  begin  rolling  at  new  $240-million  L.A.  Times  plant 


Press  operator  Jim  Robb  (second  from  right)  oversees  Tom  Johnson,  publisher 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  as  he  presses  the  button  to 
start  the  first  press  running  at  the  Times'  new  Olympic  plant  in  downtown  Los 
Angeles.  Looking  on,  from  left  to  right,  were  Phillip  Williams,  vice  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  newspaper's  parent  company.  Times  Mirror;  Robert  Erburu, 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  of  Times  Mirror;  and  Paul  Gledhill,  Times 
director  of  production. 


The  first  press  began  printing  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Times’  $240-million  new 
Olympic  production  plant  on  July  10. 

A  company  spokeswoman  said  the 
entire  facility  is  expected  to  be  fully 
operational  by  mid- 1990. 

Kicking  off  the  opening  of  the  plant 
were  publisher  Tom  Johnson,  Times 
president  Richard  Schlosberg  III,  and 
Larry  Strutton,  former  executive  vice 
president  of  operations  at  the  Times 
and  now  president  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun. 

The  new  plant,  one  of  the  largest 
newspaper  printing  facilities  in  the 
nation,  will  increase  color  printing 
capacity,  improve  overall  reproduc¬ 
tion  quality  and  enable  the  Times  to 
meet  the  demands  of  its  growing  mar¬ 
ket,  according  to  the  spokeswoman. 

Situated  on  a  26-acre  site  two  miles 
from  Times  Mirror  Square  in  down¬ 
town  Los  Angeles,  the  new  facility  is 
part  of  a  $405-million  expansion  pro¬ 
gram  began  by  the  newspaper  in  1987. 

The  684,491-square-foot  Olympic 
plant,  with  its  state-of-the-art  equip¬ 
ment,  will  eventually  replace  produc¬ 
tion  facilities  at  the  Times’  downtown 
main  building. 

About  1,000  employees  currently 
working  at  Times  Mirror  Square  will 
be  moved  to  the  new  plant,  relieving 
congestion  around  Times  Mirror 
Square  and  freeing  up  much-needed 
space  for  the  roughly  5,000  employ¬ 
ees  who  will  remain  at  the  square,  it 
was  reported. 

Newsprint  use 
down  for  fourth 
straight  month 

North  American  newsprint  produc¬ 
tion  was  down  compared  with  last  year 
for  the  fourth  straight  month  in  May, 
declining  2.3%.  Consumption  for  the 
month  was  down  by  1 .4%  overall  and 
by  1.2%  for  newspapers. 

Compared  with  May  1988,  U.S.  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  month  this  year  was 
down  1.8%;  Canadian  production  was 
down  2.5%. 

Seasonally  adjusted  end-of-month 
newspaper  publishers’  stocks  con¬ 
tinued  a  steep  decline  compared  with 
the  be^nning  of  the  year,  according 
to  preliminary  figures  from  the  ANPA 
survey.  In  May,  stocks  fell  by  12% 
compared  with  a  year  earlier.  The 
days’  supply  remained  at  41 ,  as  it  had 
for  the  previous  two  months. 


Construction  of  the  new  plant, 
which  began  in  October  1987,  is 
scheduled  for  completion  by  the  end 
of  this  year. 

Its  pressroom,  which  runs  1  Vz  times 
the  length  of  a  football  field,  houses 
six  12-unit  Goss  Colorliner  presses 
designed  by  Rockwell  International 
to  meet  the  Times’  color  reproduction 
and  capacity  requirements. 

Newsprint  is  delivered  to  the  plant 


The  Pittsburgh  Press  Co. 
announced  it  will  soon  reopen  its 
North  Side  inserting  facility  upon 
completion  of  a  two-year,  $3-million 
renovation  and  modernization  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  reopening  will  result  in  the 
recall  of  48  full-time  employees  and 
the  hiring  of  part-time  workers, 
according  to  a  company  release. 
Since  the  plant’s  closing,  inserting 
has  been  performed  on  contract  at  a 
plant  in  Allentown,  Pa. 

The  30,000-square-foot  facility  was 
closed  because  of  severe  water  dam¬ 
age  and  related  safety  concerns.  A 
new  working  agreement  with  the 


at  a  railroad  loading  dock  inside  the 
building  that  can  accommodate  up  to 
eight  boxcars.  There  also  is  a  94,730- 
square-foot  mailroom  and  a  30,000- 
ton  newsprint  storage  and  handling 
area. 

The  Olympic  plant  was  designed  by 
the  architectural  firm  of  Daniel, 
Mann,  Johnson  and  Mendenhall.  The 
general  contractor  is  Swinnerton  & 
Walberg. 


mailers’  union  has  been  reached. 
Employees  have  been  recalled  on  a 
control  and  automatic  correction 

The  renovated  plant  includes  two 
new  Graphic  Management  Associ¬ 
ates’  inserting  machines.  According 
to  the  company,  the  new  GMA 
machines  will  actually  collate  adver¬ 
tising  supplements  and  editorial  pre¬ 
prints  for  the  Sunday,  Wednesday 
and  Friday  Pittsburgh  Press  and 
Post-Gazette. 

The  first  machine  was  installed  and 
underwent  testing  before  delivery  of  a 
second  machine.  The  high-speed 
machines  include  computerized  zone 
control  and  automatic  correction 


Renovated  plant  set  to  reopen 
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for  incomplete  packages. 

In  addition  to  a  new  roof  and 
removal  of  rooftop  parking,  the  new 
building  features  an  office  area,  light¬ 
ing,  security  and  employee  amenities. 

Xyquest  offers 
amnesty  to 
pirate  users 

Xyquest  Inc.  is  sponsoring 
“XyWrite  Amnesty”  during  August, 
allowing  unauthorized  users  of  the 
word  processing  program  to  order 
legal  XyWrite  III  Plus  copies  without 
facing  copyright  infringement 
charges.  Copies,  listing  at  $^S,  will 
cost  $125  and  include  a  master  pro¬ 
gram  disk  with  preregistered  serial 
number. 

Participants  will  be  eligible  for 
unlimited  telephone  technical  support 
and  will  have  access  to  XyWrite 
Application  Notes  and  the  Xyquest 
Information  Line.  They  will  also  be 
able  to  upgrade  to  future  software 
versions. 

“After  XyWrite  Amnesty,”  said 
Xyquest  president  John  Hild,  “we 
intend  to  confront  unauthorized  use 
at  every  opportunity  and  pressure 
pirates  to  pay  their  way.” 

Participants  must  send  in  a  disc 
with  XyWrite’s  main  program  file, 
editor.exe,  and  payment  of  $125. 
They  will  be  sent  a  full  set  of  discs, 
inst^lation  instructions  and  a  refer¬ 
ence  manual.  XyWrite  tutorials  will 
not  be  included. 

Amnesty  orders  will  be  shipped  to 
individuals  only.  Companies  with 
several  bootlegged  copies  must  spec¬ 
ify  the  individual  to  receive  each  new 
program.  Corporations  or  govern¬ 
ment  groups  with  more  than  100  users 
should  contact  Xyquest  concerning 
its  site  license  program  for  discounts 
and  rights  to  control  in-house  copy¬ 
ing. 

AP  transmitting 
state  weather  maps 

The  Associated  Press  weather 
information  service  is  now  beginning 
transmission  of  state  weather  maps, 
with  different  maps  for  a.m.  and  p.m. 
editions.  Some  states  are  grouped 
together,  making  for  a  total  of  36  such 
maps. 

All  maps  are  available  to  all  mem¬ 
bers,  permitting  papers  near  state 
borders  to  show  more  than  one  state. 
The  new  service  includes  a  twice- 
daily  national  weather  map  delivered 
in  color-ready  separation  print  form. 
(The  expanded  package  retains  the 


original  national  and  four  regional 
maps).  , 

Initial  availability  is  through  tele¬ 
phone  dial-up  retrieval.  There  is  no 
charge  for  the  new  service. 

Linotype  to 
incorporate 
other  systems 

Linotype  Co.  will  incorporate 
Howtek  Inc.  Scanmaster  digital  color 
scanners  and  MacScan-It  software 
with  the  Macintosh-based  Linotype 


KKX)  Publishing  Solutions  system. 

The  scanners  handle  line  art,  text, 
continuous  tone  or  halftone  images  up 
to  ir  X  17",  transparencies  up  to  8"  x 
10"  and  35mm  film  positives  and 
negatives  on  Macintosh  II  and  IBM 
PC  platforms. 

MacScan-lt  screen  interface  soft¬ 
ware  provides  access  to  all  scanner 
functions  and  supports  full  Macintosh 
32-bit  QuickDraw  color  capability. 
Pull-down  menus  allow  image  and 
color  modification.  Output  formats 
are  PICT2,  RIFF,  Howtek’s  SIM  and 
Color  TIFF. 


Whafeyour 

favorite 

color? 

Find  the  answer  with  E&P’s  special 
“Color  in  Newspapers”  issue 
published  September  30,  1989! 

Readers:  You  can  look  forward  to  another  spectacular 
section  full  of  information  on  the  use  of  color  in 
newspapers. 

Advertisers:  Here’s  a  “blue-sky”  section  for  you  to 
“fly”  what  you  have  to  offer  newspapers  in  the 
exciting  area  of  color.  Last  year’s  section  was 
so  successful  that  we  received  numerous  requests 
from  our  readers  for  extra  copies,  (and  even 
requests  from  some  of  our  advertisers)! 

ADVERTISING  DEADLINES 

Space:  September  15 
Ad  Material:  September  18 

CALL  YOUR  SALES  REP  AND  RESERVE  SPACE  TODAY! 

New  York  Chicago  Loe  Angeles  San  Francisco  Toronto 

212  *  675  *  4380  312  *  641  *0041  213  *  382  *  6346  415  *  421*7950  416  *  833  *  6200 
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IN  BRIEF 


Student  ad  winners 
featured  in  booklet 

The  best  teen  pregnancy  preven¬ 
tion  ads  designed  by  university  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  nationwide  1988  Student 
Newspaper  Advertising  Competition 
are  featured  in  an  ad  booklet  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  American  Academy  of 
Advertising  and  the  International 
Newspaper  Advertising  and  Market¬ 
ing  Executives  Foundation,  co-spon- 
sors  of  the  competition. 

The  booklet  includes  more  than  75 
ads  selected  from  more  than  2,300 
student  entries.  It  features  the  three 
complete  national  winning  ad  series 
and  a  sample  ad  from  each  of  the 
regional  winning  series  and  honorable 
mentions. 

More  than  2,000  copies  of  the 
booklet  are  slated  for  distribution  to 
AAA  and  INAME  members  world¬ 
wide,  and  complimentary  copies  will 
be  provided  to  teen  pregnancy  pre¬ 
vention  agencies  upon  request. 

Agencies  join  4As 

The  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  has  elected  the 
following  agencies  to  membership: 
Beery  Associates  Inc.,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  president  Itzhak  Beery; 
Cohen/Johnson  Inc.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  president  Mark  Johnson;  Con¬ 
cept  One  Advertising  Inc.,  Palmetto, 
Fla.,  chief  executive  officer  Don 
Whitesel;  Ferreira/Peters  Inc.,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.I.,  president  Cheryl  Fer¬ 
reira;  FitzSimons  Advertising  &  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  presi¬ 
dent  Daniel  A.  FitzSimons. 

Also:  Fruehling  Communications 
Inc.,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  president 
William  S.  Fruehling;  Houston 
Advertising,  Boston,  Mass.,  presi¬ 


dent  Jim  Blinn;  Lewis,  Browand  and 
Associates,  Oakland,  Calif.,  presi¬ 
dent  C.  Roger  Lewis;  The  Puckett 
Group,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  president  Ste¬ 
phen  R.  Puckett;  Romann  and  Tan- 
nenholz  Advertising  Inc.,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  chairman  Gad  Romann;  and  W 
D  Williford  Advertising  Inc.,  Hous¬ 
ton,  Texas,  president  Warren  D.  Wil¬ 
liford. 

Opposition  urged 
to  proposed 
FTC  co-op  ruies 

The  Advertising  Checking  Bureau 
has  contacted  its  800  co-op  clients  and 
urged  them  to  inform  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  of  their  opposition 
to  proposed  changes  in  co-op  adver¬ 
tising  guidelines. 

“The  single  most  controversial 
aspect  of  the  proposed  changes  is  the 
suggestion  that  manufacturers  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  pay  co-op  on  the  value  of 
advertising  rather  than  its  cost,”  said 
ACB  chairman  and  CEO  Warren 
Grieb  in  a  prepared  statement. 

Such  a  revision  of  the  guidelines, 
Grieb  believes,  could  result  in  abuses 
by  retailers  who  would  be  able  to 
establish  the  value  the  manufacturer 
should  place  on  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion. 

“That  in  turn  would  make  suppliers 
vulnerable  to  treble  damage  suits,” 
Grieb  stated.  “We  think  there  would 
be  a  rash  of  costly  litigation  if  manu¬ 
facturers  were  asked  to  defend  the 
value  they  placed  on  hundreds  of  pro¬ 
grams  occurring  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.” 

ACB  is  also  concerned  about  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  eliminate  the  requirement 
that  manufacturers  make  sure  they 
are  not  overpaying  the  retailer. 

“Many  manufacturers  use  that 


[FTC]  guide  to  support  their  refusal  to 
pay  inflated  claims,”  Grieb  said. 

Also  of  concern  to  ACB  is  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  eliminate  the  portion  that 
makes  any  unauthorized  deduction  a 
violation  of  the  guidelines. 

“For  many  manufacturers  unau¬ 
thorized  deductions  by  retailers  is  the 
most  serious  co-op  problem  they 
face.  This  proposal  would  only  make 
that  problem  worse,”  Grieb  stated. 

INMA  prints  a  look 
at  cost  per  order 

The  International  Newspaper  Mar¬ 
keting  Association  has  published 
“Circulation  Marketing:  Measuring 
Cost  Per  Order,”  a  survey  of  333  cir¬ 
culation  directors  to  determine  the 
usage  and  application  of  cost-per- 
order  measures,  document  the  ele¬ 
ments  involved  in  computing  cost  per 
order,  and  to  quantify  a  range  of  cost- 
per-order  guidelines  for  different 
types  of  starts. 

ARF  report  studies 
scanner  services 

The  Marketplace  Measurement 
Council  of  the  Advertising  Research 
Foundation  has  issued  The  ARF 
Scanner-Based  Services  Fact  Sheet, 
a  publication  designed  to  explain  the 
current  state  of  scanner  services 
tracking  purchases  across  all  grocery 
categories,  on  a  national  basis. 

The  91 -page  report  looks  at  three 
primary  sources  of  scanner  data 
services  —  NPD/Nielsen,  Informa¬ 
tion  Resources  Inc.,  and  SAMI/ 
Burke. 

Murdoch  sells 
book  publisher 

News  Corp.  Ltd.,  headed  by  Ru¬ 
pert  Murdoch,  said  recently  it  has 
raised  $2.2  billion  to  pay  off  debts  by 
selling  publishing  properties. 

Eight  travel  magazines  were  sold 
for  $825  million  to  Reed  International 
Pic. 

Another  $1.3  million  in  cash  and 
stock  was  raised  by  selling  book  pub¬ 
lishing  companies  to  a  new  company 
owned  by  News  Corp.  and  entities 
related  to  CS  First  Boston  Inc.  The 
book  publishers  include  Harper  & 
Row  in  New  York  and  William  Col¬ 
lins  Pic  in  Britain. 


Video  workshop  can  help 
your  staff  create  better  ads 

At  last...  a  program  that  is 
tailor-made  for  newspapers! 
Basics  of  Layout  and  Copy  is 
getting  rave  reviews  from 
publishers  and  ad  managers 
coast-to-coast  Write  for 
brochure. 

John  Foust  Advertising  Seminars,  PO  Box  10861,  Ralei^,  NC  27605, » (919)  834-2056 
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Crosfield 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


itself  had  acquired  the  business  of 
Imperial  Metals  last  year).  It  also  just 
reintroduced  its  Highlight  mono¬ 
chrome  dot-generating  electronic 
camera. 

Crosfield  Electronics  has  devel¬ 
oped  and  acquired  publishing  systems 
for  editorial,  advertising  and  mono¬ 
chrome  and  color  prepress,  as  well  as 
local  and  remote  communications, 
including  facsimile  transmission  sys¬ 
tems. 

The  company  was  founded  by  John 
Crosfield  in  1947  and  acquired  by  De 
La  Rue  in  1974.  It  employs  more  than 
3,000  people.  Revenues  for  fiscal 
1988,  ended  March  31,  came  to  $385 
million. 

In  a  prepared  statement,  Crosfield 
president  Mel  Ettinger  said,  “The 
alliance  with  Du  Pont  and 
Fuji  .  .  .  will  greatly  strengthen  our 
marketing  efforts  worldwide.  By 
being  able  to  access  their  technology 
and  resources,  we  will  be  better  able 
to  serve  our  customers’  needs.” 

Du  Pont  public  affairs  manager 
Mike  Ricciuto  said  the  purchase  “is 
almost  like  an  evolution  of  that 
arrangement”  Du  Pont  has  with  Fuji. 
He  said  that  for  the  joint  development 
effort  for  medium-resolution  color 
imaging  equipment,  the  two  compa¬ 
nies  “were  looking  at  two  to  three 
years  in  the  developmental  process 
for  that  to  occur.” 

Crosfield  marketing  director  Gary 
Dolgins  said  “Crosfield’s  manage¬ 
ment  will  remain  intact.” 

Ricciuto  said  it  is  expected  that 
Crosfield  will  be  operated  jointly  by 
the  two  companies. 

“What  we  want  to  do  is  support 
Crosfield  and  provide  some  resources 
to  get  it  up  and  running  in  a  very 
efficient  and  effective  way,”  he  said, 
adding  that  spinning  off  the  text-pro- 
cessing  side  of  Crosfield  is  not  being 
talked  about. 

At  Crosfield,  Dolgins  said  the  text 
side  “should  continue  to  grow,” 
offering  the  buyers  an  opportunity 
“to  expand  into  those  markets  — 
that’s  what  they’re  looking  for  Cros¬ 
field  to  provide.” 

Ricciuto  said,  “If  anything,  Cros¬ 
field’s  customers  ought  to  feel  even 
more  comfortable  with  the  kind  of 
support  they’re  going  to  get  out  of 
companies  like  Fuji  and  Du  Pont  ver¬ 
sus  De  La  Rue,”  which,  he  added, 
doesn’t  have  “the  kind  of  interest  in 
the  overall  printing  industry  that  Du 
Pont  and  Fuji  do.” 

Talks  between  Crosfield  and  Du 


Pont  have  proceeded  since  at  least  the 
early  part  of  the  year,  according  to 
Ricciuto. 

In  February,  the  Baltimore  Sun 
signed  a  $13'/2-million  order  with 
Crosfield  for  a  pagination  publishing 
system  that  will  integrate  editorial, 
advertising,  page  makeup,  color,  edi¬ 
tion  design  and  facsimile  communica¬ 
tion  (E&P,  Feb.  18). 

Dolgins  said  Crosfield  made  the 
Sun  “aware  of  the  situation  around 
the  time  we  issued  a  public  announce¬ 
ment,”  in  June.  “I  don’t  believe  that 
we  had  told  them  anything  before 
that.  The  negotiations  were  held  at  a 
very  high  level  and  were  very  confi¬ 
dential.” 

Operations  and  production  execu¬ 
tives  at  the  Sun  were  unavailable  for 
comment  when  the  Crosfield  sale  was 
announced. 

Concerning  reasons  for  the  sale, 
Dolgins  said  that  “De  La  Rue,  being  a 
security  printer  and  being  very  much 
geared  to  the  printing  side  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  not  being  a  very  high-tech 
company,  was  looking  to  adjust  the 
peaks  and  valleys  that  high-tech  busi¬ 
nesses  tend  to  encounter  in  their  busi¬ 
ness  cycles.” 

He  cited  recognition  of  a  need  for 
Crosfield  to  have  “a  strategic  partner 
more  geared  to  its  business.” 

Patuxent  acquires 

Patuxent  Publishing  Co.,  which 
publishes  a  number  of  community 
newspapers  in  Maryland,  was 
expected  to  acquire  the  Tri-County 
Free-Press  on  July  31. 


Moody’s  raises 
Cox  debt  rating 

Moody’s  Investor  Service  raised 
the  debt  rating  on  Cox  Enterprise’s 
$250-million  medium  term  note  pro¬ 
gram  to  A2  from  A3. 

Moody’s  also  confirmed  its  Prime  2 
rating  for  Cox’s  commercial  paper. 

The  rating  action  was  based  on 
Moody’s  expectation  that  Cox’s 
operating  results,  financial  coverages 
and  capital  structure  will  continue  to 
strengthen  over  the  intermediate 
term. 

Moody  said  it  also  believes  that  the 
value  of  Cox’s  assets  provide  signifi¬ 
cant  credit  support  to  debtholders. 

KRI  completes 
sales  of  TV  stations 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  said  it  has  com¬ 
pleted  the  previously  announced 
sales  of  five  of  its  eight  television 
stations. 

The  stations  sold  were  WKRN-TV 
in  Nashville  to  Young  Broadcasting; 
WPRI-TV  in  Providence  and  WTKR- 
TV  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  Narragansett 
Capital,  Inc.;  WALA-TV  in  Mobile  to 
Burnham  Broadcasting;  and  KOLD- 
TV,  Tucscon,  to  News-Press  & 
Gazette  Co. 

Proceeds  of  the  sales  will  be  used  to 
reduce  debt  and  offset  earnings  per- 
share  dilution  from  the  $353-million 
acquisition  of  Dialog  Information  Ser¬ 
vice  in  August  1988. 
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Marketing 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

but  the  commitment  to  have  the 
activities  in  support  of  an  event  is  the 
most  important  factor  for  success. 

Many  newspapers  have  made  the 
mistake  of  shelling  out  too  many  dol¬ 
lars  to  put  their  name  on  events  then 
not  doing  what  it  takes  to  get  the  most 
out  of  it.  Events  as  a  medium  do  not 
guarantee  an  automatic  transfer  of 
values  from  sponsor  to  sponsor.  You 
must  make  it  happen.  Consider  the 
ease  of  implementation  and  execu¬ 
tion.  How  complex  is  the  event?  How 
much  staff,  time  and  resources  can 
you  lend?  What  are  the  disadvantages 
of  the  sponsorship?  Is  the  timing 
good? 

Don’t  get  involved  without  thinking 
about  how  you  will  promote,  mer¬ 
chandise,  advertise  and  reinforce  the 
association.  For  every  dollar  invested 
in  the  sponsoring  of  the  event,  plan  on 
spending  a  dollar  more  on  related 
activites  —  which  may  include 
advertising,  promotion,  on-site  ban¬ 
ners  and  activities,  sampling  of 
papers,  concessions,  giveaways, 
point-of-sale  materials,  pre-  and  post¬ 
event  mailings. 

USA  Today  has  many  sports- 
related  programs.  One  of  the  events 
they  participate  in  is  the  Major 
League  Baseball  All-Star  Fan  Ballot¬ 
ing.  The  promotion  is  out  of  reach  for 
most  papers,  of  course,  but  the  princi¬ 
ples  for  success  are  the  same.  They 
include  running  ballots  in  the  paper,  a 
tie-in  contest,  the  distribution  of  20 
million  ballots  nationwide,  promotion 
on  tv  and  radio,  and  a  tie-in  discount 
subscription  with  a  premium,  an  auto¬ 
graphed  picture  of  Johnny  Bench. 

•  Public  perception.  How  does  the 
public  view  the  activity?  Does  the 
event  have  legitimacy  without  the 
sponsor?  If  the  sponsor’s  motives  are 
purely  commercial,  it  will  be  seen  as  a 
transparent  publicity-grabbing  ges¬ 
ture.  Events  that  would  happen  with¬ 
out  you  are  better  bets  than  contrived 
events.  Don’t  promote  an  event 
whose  entire  reason  for  being  is  to 
bring  the  sponsor  dollars. 

•  Communication  effectiveness. 
Visibility,  positioning,  awareness. 
How  many  people  will  possibly  be  at 
the  event?  What  will  be  the  frequency 
and  time  frame?  What  will  be  the 
intensity  of  those  impressions?  Are 
you  getting  the  maximum  exposure 
possible?  Where  will  the  banners  be 
hung?  How  will  the  event  be  viewed 
by  those  who  do  not  attend?  Image  is 
difficult  to  measure  but  it  will  show  up 
on  the  bottom  line.  What  attitudes 


and  perceptions  will  likely  be 
created? 

•  Sponsorship  dominance.  Exclu¬ 
sivity,  competitor  involvement. 
These  must  be  considered.  Who  else 
will  be  there?  Is  there  room  for  you? 
Will  it  be  possible  to  leave  competi¬ 
tors  out?  Can  you  create  an  event 
your  competitors  cannot  match? 
Does  it  matter?  Sometimes  being  a 
co-sponsor  gets  more  visibility  than 
being  a  major  sponsor.  Beware  of 
endless  sponsorship  categories  with 
tag  lines  such  as  “In  conjunction 
with’’  and  “Exclusive  sponsors  in  a 
category.”  Take  on  a  sponsorship  for 
its  value,  not  for  fear  of  the  competi¬ 
tion  taking  it,  but  do  consider  the 
competition. 

•  Sales  effectiveness.  Although 
difficult  to  measure  because  of  other 
programs  going  on  at  the  same  time, 
sales  tie-ins  should  be  attempteu.  Is 
the  event  interactive?  Will  it  generate 
sales?  How  many  might  be  ultimately 
generated? 

•  Hospitality.  An  often  over¬ 
looked  benefit  is  the  personal  angle. 
Is  the  event  suitable  to  entertaining 
advertisers,  clients  and  staff?  Can 
you  get  free  tickets? 

•  Promoter’s  past  performance  — 
especially  with  other  papers.  Do  not 
assume  that  an  event  organizer  or 
promoter  knows  your  goals  or  the 
nature  of  your  business.  Have  they 
lived  up  to  their  promises?  Did  they 
give  you  a  written  proposal  in  con¬ 
tract  form?  Do  you  haye  first  rights  of 
refusal  for  next  year?  How  much  con¬ 
trol  of  your  own  destiny  will  you 
really  have? 

A  few  words  about  promoters  and 
agencies.  There  has  been  a  prolifera¬ 
tion  of  these  groups  and  there  are 
more  than  500  agencies  selling  events 
today.  When  to  become  involved  with 
an  agency  is  a  good  question.  Many  of 
these  organizations  concentrate  on 
throwing  a  first-class  event  and  leave 
the  marketing  to  others.  Make  sure 
you  know  up  front  what  your  money 
is  buying,  what  you  and  the  agency 
are  really  required  to  do. 

Future  of  sports  marketing 

What  is  the  future  of  sports  mar¬ 
keting  and  newspaper’s  involvement 
in  particular?  Many  current  programs 
have  become  stereotyped  and  unac¬ 
ceptable.  Too  many  sponsors  are 
holding  events  for  the  wrong  reasons. 
This,  along  with  shoddy  practices  of 
some  promoters,  has  caused  the  loss 
of  the  desirability  of  some  events. 

The  baby  boomers  will  get  older 
and  family  activities  like  skiing, 
swimming,  volleyball,  bike  riding, 
walking  and  golf  may  increase.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  squeeze  of  leisure 


time  may  squeeze  the  leisure  out  of 
many  people’s  schedules. 

I  think  sports  marketing  is  at  a 
crossroads.  Like  all  marketing  tools, 
sports  has  its  drawbacks.  Clutter  is 
becoming  a  major  problem.  Breaking 
through  that  clutter  and  gaining  rec¬ 
ognition  through  a  worthwhile  event 
is  getting  tougher.  Twenty-five  of  39 
televised  PGA  events  have  title  spon¬ 
sors.  Twenty-five  of  31  NASCAR 
Winston  Cup  auto  races  have 
sponsors.  And  the  media,  including 
our  own  newspapers,  are  increasingly 
reluctant  to  accept  title  names. 

As  costs  rise,  the  bottom  line  has  to 
be  firmly  established  in  sports 
marketing  —  especially  in  light  of  the 
increasingly  confusing  and  cluttered 
marketplace.  Newspapers  must  be 
more  selective  and  look  for  more  cre¬ 
ative,  aggressive  programs  and  set 
higher  standards  for  the  events. 

Newspapers  will  probably  continue 
to  turn  to  smaller  (even  obscure)  par¬ 
ticipatory  and  community  sports 
which  are  less  costly  and  better  vehi¬ 
cles  to  target  select  groups.  Creating 
your  own  sporting  events  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  increase.  There  will  also  be  an 
increased  use  of  ambush  marketing. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  possible 
changes  in  what  will  continue  to  be 
one  of  the  more  dynamic  and  effective 
marketing  tools  available  to  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Scaife  reaches 
deal  to  sell 
Sacramento  daily 

Publisher  Richard  Mellon  Scaife 
July  1  signed  a  letter  of  intent  to  sell 
the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union  to 
local  developer  Danny  Benvenuti  and 
his  partner,  David  Kassis,  the  news¬ 
paper  announced. 

The  terms  of  the  sale  were  not  dis¬ 
closed,  but  the  transaction  includes 
the  newspaper  and  its  real  estate  on 
Sacramento’s  Capitol  Mall. 

A  spokesman  said  Scaife  expected 
the  sale  to  become  final  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  this  year. 

Benvenuti,  who  has  developed  a 
number  of  commercial  properties  in 
Sacramento,  stated  he  is  committed 
to  publishing  the  Union  which  is  his 
first  newspaper  acquisition. 

The  Union,  with  83,3(X)  circulation, 
has  about  one-third  the  daily  sales  of 
its  head-to-head  competitor,  the 
McClatchy-owned  Sacramento  Bee. 

The  Bee  has  long  maintained  a  lib¬ 
eral  editorial  stance,  while  the  Union 
has  been  a  conservative  voice. 
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Crisis 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


dence  programs  for  minority  journal¬ 
ists. 


With  ASNE  meeting  resistence 
from  newspapers,  groups  represent¬ 
ing  black,  Hispanic,  Asian  and  Native 
American  journalists  have  declined  to 
commit  to  ASNE’s  invitation  to  meet 
concurrently  in  1990  or  2000  because 


of  “a  great  deal  of  disappointment 
about  the  slow  pace  of  minority  hiring 
and  promotion,”  said  Evelyn  Her¬ 
nandez,  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Hispanic  Journalists 
and  a  New  York  Newsday  reporter. 


Thomson 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

won  a  preliminary  injunction  in  fed¬ 
eral  court  which  blocked  Thomson’s 
bid  and  ordered  that  an  investment 
banking  firm  be  hired  to  evaluate  the 
newspaper  and  conduct  an  auction 


Sued 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


“made  no  effort  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  with  UPI”  for  retrieving  his 
personal  effects. 

The  answer  said  that  Papkin  “did 


Advice 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


umnist  on  the  paper,  Qiu  wrote  in  her 
first  piece:  “I  have  had  a  love  affair,  a 
marriage,  a  baby  and  a  divorce.  I  have 
tasted  all  the  bitterness  both  expressi¬ 
ble  and  inexpressible  that  a  divorced 
women  can  experience  ...  I’d  like  to 
share  your  sorrows,  learn  of  your 
problems  and,  if  possible,  offer  my 
advice.” 

What  she  did  not  write  was  that,  in 
a  fit  of  depression,  she  had  tried  to 
commit  suicide  by  running  in  front  of 
a  car,  which  stopped  inches  from  her. 

Qiu,  an  attractive  woman  who 
smiles  frequently  and  sometimes 


Unions 

(Continued  from  page  38) 


ments  must  get  more  flexibility  in 
assigning  workers  across  several  dif¬ 
ferent  jurisdictions.  She  suggested 
union  locals  may  be  more  amenable  to 
that  than  their  internationals. 

Newspapers,  too,  must  take  con¬ 
trol  of  hiring  practices,  Sepucha 
argued. 

“This  is  essential  in  reducing  over¬ 
time  [caused  by]  the  games  locals  play 
with  their  hiring  halls,”  she  said. 

Hiring  halls  must  also  go  because 
they  inhibit  “the  cultural  diversity  we 


(E&P,  July  8,  P.  12). 

John  Pritchard  was  also  ordered  to 
put  up  a  bond  of  $16.2  million  to  pro¬ 
tect  shareholders  against  losing  the 
Thomson  bid.  Pritchard’s  bond  was 
backed  by  an  assurance  from  the 
Journal-Star. 

Lester  Pritchard,  John’s  brother, 
and  Sally  Day,  a  relative,  are  all  trust¬ 
ees  of  the  trust  which  controls  54%  of 


not  discard  or  otherwise  remove  from 
Lemmer’s  former  office”  any  of  the 
property  described  in  the  complaint. 

UPI  also  filed  a  counterclaim  of 
libel  against  Lemmer,  alleging  he 
defamed  both  UPI  and  Papkin  in  the 
fax  he  sent  to  employees. 

The  libel  claim  alleges  Lemmer 
acted  with  “actual  malice”  by  distrib- 


laughs  softly  even  when  talking  about 
serious  matters,  seems  now  a  woman 
at  peace  with  herself  but  looking  for 
new  challenges. 

“Everyone  has  an  American 
dream,”  she  said,  “but  my  American 
dream  is  different.  It’s  not  about 
money.  I  just  want  to  find  myself,  to 
become  a  writer  in  English.  In  China, 
everybody  becomes  what  the  party 
wants  him  to  become.  I  am  a  writer 
and  a  journalist  but  I  was  supposed  to 
say  what  the  party  wanted  me  to  say. 
In  the  U.S.A.  I  can  be  honest.  I  love 
writing.  It  is  part  of  my  life.  I  cannot 
go  back  to  China.” 

Qiu,  who  speaks  and  writes  some 
English,  writes  in  Chinese  for  the 
Alhambra  business  newspaper. 

Her  editor,  Carl  Kow,  said,  “She 


are  looking  for  in  our  workplaces,” 
she  added. 

Sepucha  complained  that  union 
halls  have  become  a  breeding  ground 
for  nepotism,  with  production  work¬ 
ers  favoring  their  sons  and  relatives  as 
jobs  open  up.  She  did  not  suggest  a 
similar  prohibition  for  management 
or  ownership  transfers  within  news¬ 
paper  families. 

In  Canada,  newspaper  unions  are 
becoming  even  more  aggressive,  said 
Diane  Barsoski,  director  of  personnel 
and  labor  relations  for  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail. 

“In  Canada,  at  least,  I  think  we  are 
in  for  some  tough  times.  I  don’t 


the  stock.  Day  and  Lester  Pritchard 
have  supported  the  Thomson  bid. 

Thomson  responded  to  the  injunc¬ 
tion  order  by  stating  its  original  offer 
was  still  on  the  table  but  it  would 
withdraw  its  bid  if  an  auction  were  to 
be  held. 

The  Journal-Star  recently  said  its 
offer  would  be  extended  to  sharehold¬ 
ers  until  the  end  of  July. 


uting  statements  which  “are  mate¬ 
rially  false  and  misleading.” 

The  counterclaim  asks  the  court  to 
award  Papkin  a  total  of  $1  million  in 
monetary  damages  and  $1  million  in 
punitive  damages  against  Lemmer. 
UPI  also  is  asking  that  it  too  be 
awarded  $2  million  in  monetary  and 
punitive  damages. 


doesn’t  know  too  much  yet  about  the 
business  world  but  she  learns  fast  and 
is  a  good  worker.” 

At  night,  Qiu  answers  letters. 

“Dear  Sister  Qiu  Ming,”  one  corre¬ 
spondent  wrote  recently.  “I  want  to 
be  a  good  housewife,  but  when  I  come 
home  from  work  my  husband  beats 
me  and  says  I  must  keep  the  house 
more  clean.  I  work  all  day  in  a  fac¬ 
tory.” 

An  1 1 -year-old  boy  wanted  to  know 
what  would  happen  to  him  if  his 
parents  died. 

“The  problems  are  common  and 
my  answers  are  not  new,”  Qiu  said. 
“I  try  to  give  them  practical  advice 
and  I  want  them  to  see  me  as  a  friend. 
Usually,  they  have  no  other  place  to 
find  help.” 


believe  the  Guild,  for  instance,  is 
going  to  be  our  helpful  partner,”  Bar¬ 
soski  said. 

Barsoski  portrayed  the  Globe  as 
being  in  a  hard  fight  for  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  its  employees. 

To  win  corporate  loyalty,  the  paper 
has  been  conducting  meetings 
between  employees  and  executives 
on  topics  management  once  consid¬ 
ered  nobody’s  business  but  their  own. 

The  Globe  is  also  trying  to  get  its 
message  past  the  union  to  employees 
themselves,  Barsoski  said. 

“The  challenge,”  Barsoski  said, 
“is  to  manage  our  employees  —  and 
they  are  ours,  and  not  the  unions’.” 
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Cartoonists  hoping  for  tax  iaw  changes 

Currently,  creators  can  take  virtually  no  deduction  for  donating 
their  original  comic  art  to  museums  and  other  institutions 


By  George  L.  Beiswinger 

Historical  accounts  indicate  that 
several  large  newspapers  around  the 
turn  of  the  century  often  burned  origi¬ 
nal  comic  art  after  publication  — 
simply  because  they  thought  it  had  no 
further  value.  Ironically,  some  car¬ 
toonists  today  are  reportedly  burning 
their  work  because  they  are  afraid  it 
will  have  future  value. 

This  lamentable  turn  of  events  is 
due  to  a  federal  tax  law  amendment 
passed  20  years  ago  which,  while  lim¬ 
iting  the  tax  deduction  for  cartoonist- 
donated  art  to  the  costs  of  the  paper 
and  ink  while  the  cartoonist  is  living, 
allows  the  IRS  to  use  the  appraised 
market  value  of  his  or  her  work  as  the 
basis  for  estate  taxes.  This  can  have 
dire  consequences  for  an  heir  or  heirs 
left  with  many  valuable  originals  and 
only  limited  liquid  assets  with  which 
to  meet  the  tax  obligation. 

As  indicated,  the  tax  limitation  for 
donations  applies  only  to  the  artist/ 
creator.  A  collector  or  other  second 
party  can  claim  the  appraised  value 
for  a  gift  of  art.  When  “The  Family 
Circus”  creator  Bil  Keane  of  King 
Features  Syndicate  donated  the  origi¬ 
nal  of  one  of  his  book  covers  to  a 
charity  auction  earlier  this  year,  it 
entitled  him  to  a  tax  deduction,  by  his 
own  estimate,  of  26  cents!  Had  the 
very  same  panel  been  owned  by 


It  wouldn't  be  a  plum  assignment. 


Walker 

someone  else  at  the  time  it  was 
donated,  the  benefactor  could  pos¬ 
sibly  have  claimed  a  deduction  of  up 
to  $3,000  —  the  price  Keane’s  dona¬ 
tion  quickly  raised  for  the  charity. 
This  inequitable  statute  reportedly 
had  its  roots  in  efforts  such  as  those  of 
Richard  Nixon  to  claim  a  windfall  tax 
deduction  for  the  donation  of  his  vice 
presidential  papers  in  1968. 

The  lawmakers  may  have  felt  justi¬ 
fiably  that  material  acquired  at  public 
expense  should  not  be  billed  to  the 
taxpayer  a  second  time.  They  may 
have  also  feared  that  if  Nixon  and 
other  politicians  were  successful, 
public  figures  as  well  as  creative  peo¬ 
ple  would  simply  send  enough  of  their 
work  to  a  university,  museum,  or 
other  nonprofit  recipient  every  year 
to  cover  their  tax  obligations. 


Berry 


Batiuk 


They  might  even  have  thought 
about  the  difficulties  involved  in 
appraising  artistic  efforts  fairly.  But 
such  appraisals,  following  prescribed 
guidelines,  are  no  more  difficult  than 
those  involving  other  commodities.  If 
the  original  work  of  a  particular  car¬ 
toonist  consistently  sells  within  a 
well-defined  price  range,  then  any 
comparable  material  should  have 
comparable  value  when  it  is  donated 
to  a  qualified  charity  or  archive.  Actu¬ 
ally,  it  boils  down  simply  to  applying 
the  rules  that  noncreators  currently 
enjoy  to  those  who  originate  the  mate¬ 
rial. 

The  law  has  had  a  devastating 
effect  on  donations  of  collections  to 
tax-exempt  museums  and  archives, 
according  to  Carolyn  Davis,  reader’s 
service  librarian  at  Syracuse  Univer- 


Roth  cartoon  is  being  syndicated 


“Poor  Arnold’s  Almanac”  has 
been  introduced  by  Creators  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

The  offbeat  daily  and  Sunday 
comic  panel  is  by  Arnold  Roth,  who 
discontinued  a  syndicated  feature  by 
the  same  name  in  1961. 

Roth’s  work  appears  in  magazines 
such  as  Esquire,  Sports  Illustrated, 
Time,  and  TV  Guide,  and  he  has  done 
editorial  cartoons  for  the  New  York 
Post  and  New  York  Daily  News. 

The  60-year-old  cartoonist  has  also 
contributed  to  Britain’s  Punch  humor 
magazine,  where  he  became  the  only 


American  artist  or  writer  besides 
Mark  Twain  and  James  Thurber  to  be 
invited  to  carve  his  initials  in  the  150- 
year-old  Punch  table.  And  Roth  has 
illustrated  dozens  of  books  and  wrote 
and  illustrated  four  others. 

The  former  National  Cartoonists 
Society  president  won  the  NCS’s 
1983  Reuben  Award  as  “Outstanding 
Cartoonist  of  the  Year,”  and  has  also 
received  a  number  of  NCS  category 
awards.  Roth  has  also  won  the  Gold 
and  Silver  awards  from  the  Society  of 
Illustrators. 

Born  in  Philadelphia,  Roth  now 
resides  in  New  York  City. 
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sity’s  George  Arents  Research 
Library,  a  major  cartoon  art  reposi¬ 
tory.  Instead,  said  Davis,  cartoonists 
are  disposing  of  their  work  at  auctions 
or  selling  it  piecemeal  to  private  col¬ 
lectors.  They  must  pay  the  capital 
gains  tax  on  such  sales,  but  far  worse 
is  the  fact  that  their  work  is  widely 
dispersed,  making  it  difficult  for 
future  researchers  and  historians  to 
evaluate  the  material  and  its  contribu¬ 
tions  to  society. 

A  number  of  efforts  have  been 
made  by  lawmakers  over  the  years  to 
eliminate  current  inequities,  all  with¬ 
out  success  (see  E&P,  November  26, 
1983).  But  many  believe  that  relief 
will  be  obtained  through  continued 
efforts.  Said  I.  Bruce  Turner,  head  of 
the  archives  and  special  collections  at 
the  University  of  Southwestern  Loui¬ 
siana,  "The  cumulative  effect  is  going 
to  build  up  to  the  point  where  if  Con¬ 
gress  is  going  to  be  concerned  about 
scholarship  [it]  is  going  to  have  to 
change  the  law,  because  each  year 
more  collections  are  not  being 
donated.” 

Turner,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Society  of  American  Archivists’  sub¬ 
committee  on  the  1969  tax  law,  also 
feels  that  future  scholars  and 
researchers  are  going  to  be  negatively 
impacted  by  a  huge  gap  in  available 
artistic  materials  created  between 


1%9  and  the  date  that  any  legislative 
change  takes  place. 

A  bill  dealing  with  the  issue  was 
introduced  in  the  House  (H.R.  1427) 
this  spring  by  Rep.  Thomas  J.  Dow¬ 
ney  (and  referred  to  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee)  and  in  the 
Senate  (S.  262)  by  Daniel  Patrick 
Moynihan  (and  referred  to  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee).  Both  Downey 
and  Moynihan  are  Democrats  from 
New  York. 

In  summary,  the  bill  calls  for  cre¬ 
ators  to  be  able  to  deduct  the  fair-mar¬ 
ket  value  of  their  creations  to  recog¬ 
nized  nonprofit  organizations,  pro¬ 
viding  certain  requirements  are  met. 
For  example,  the  bill  states  that  the 
artistic  material  in  question  must  have 
been  created  no  less  than  one  year 
prior  to  the  time  it  was  contributed. 

Deductions  can  only  be  made 
against  income  derived  from  other 
artistic  efforts.  In  other  words,  a 
donation  of  cartoon  art  to  a  museum 
could  not  be  used  as  a  deduction 
against  income  from  rental  property 
or  interest  on  stocks  and  bonds.  But 
income  derived  from  teaching,  lec¬ 
turing,  or  similar  activities  related  to  a 
creator’s  artistic  efforts  could  be 
included  in  applicable  income. 

The  proposed  legislation  further 
states  that  the  property  to  be  donated 
must  be  appraised  by  a  qualified  per- 


Environmental  column  is  starting 


A  weekly  environmental  column 
will  be  introduced  July  29  by  Southam 
Syndicate. 

The  feature  is  by  Dr.  David  Suzuki, 
who  has  hosted  two  Canadian  televi¬ 
sion  series:  Science  Magazine  (1975- 
79)  and  The  Nature  of  Things  With 
David  Suzuki  (1979-present).  The 
geneticist  and  part-time  university 
professor  is  also  an  award-winning 
radio  host. 

Suzuki  commented:  “Scientists 
suggest  we  have  less  than  10  years  to 
make  major  decisions  to  turn  things 


around.  If  we  don’t  act  immediately, 
the  forces  that  are  already  set  in 
motion  will  be  unstoppable.  We’re 
talking  about  overpopulation,  topsoil 
loss,  atmospheric  warming,  global 
pollution,  deforestation,  and  species 
extinction.” 

Southam  —  based  at  20  York  Mills 
Rd.,  Toronto,  Ont.  M2P  2C2.  —  is 
making  the  column  available  to  both 
U.S.  and  Canadian  newspapers. 
Charter  clients  include  the  Calgary 
Herald,  Montreal  Gazette,  Ottawa 
Citizen,  Toronto  Star,  and  Vancouver 
Sun. 


George  L.  Beiswinger  is  a  free-lance 
writer  based  in  Berwyn,  Pa. 


son  other  than  the  creator,  and  that 
such  appraisal  must  accompany  the 
creator’s  income  tax  return.  The 
appraisal  must  also  include  a  state¬ 
ment  which  indicates  the  extent  to 
which  any  donee  has  previously 
owned,  maintained,  or  displayed  the 
work  of  the  donor.  The  donor  must 
receive  a  statement  from  the  donee 
stating  that  the  gift  is  related  to  the 
purpose  constituting  the  basis  for  the 
donee’s  tax-exempt  status. 

And  the  bill  specifically  prohibits 
any  deduction  for  materials  created  or 
produced  by  anyone  while  employed 
by  the  federal  or  state  government,  if 
the  preparation  or  production  of  such 
material  was  related  to  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  the  employee’s  official 
duties. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  could 
also  help  to  ease  the  burden  of  estate 
taxes  by  enabling  cartoonists  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  more  of  their  work  prior  to 
their  demises. 

This  proposed  legislation  comes  at 
a  time  when  cartoons  are  being 
viewed  and  studied  by  serious  schol¬ 
ars  as  major  indices  of  our  culture  and 
times.  And  dealers  are  increasingly 
(Continued  on  page  52) 


HUNGRY 
FOR  WORKING 
READERS? 


Gusto,  presto.  Just  what  working 
readers  want.  And  just  what  our 
After  Work  Gourmet  dishes  up. 
Written  By  Brooke  Dojny  and 
Melanie  Barnard,  both  contributing 
editors  to  Cook's  Magazine,  our 
new  weekly  column  lists  all  the 
ingredients  for  quick  and  easy 
gourmet  meals.  And  for  a  delicious 
increase  in  readership. 

Call  toll-free  800445-4555  for  a 
free  nibble.  Alaska,  California, 
Hawaii  and  Canada,  call  collect 
(619)  295-1818.  Get  the  package  that 
ties  up  readership  and  revenues. 
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(Continued  front  page  51) 
placing  higher  dollar  values  on  the 
work  of  cartoonists. 

Many  cartoonists,  perhaps  due  to 
their  relative  isolation  from  a  visible 
public,  tend  to  be  self-deprecating  of 
their  work.  A  number  of  them  appear 
unaware  of  the  increasing  value  of 
their  contributions  —  culturally,  aes¬ 
thetically,  and  monetarily  —  and  the 
problems  with  the  current  tax  laws. 

When  I  recently  asked  36  major 
cartoonists  where  they  were  going  to 
leave  their  original  work  —  or  if  they 
were  presently  contributing  this  work 
to  an  archive  or  museum  —  half  of  the 
24  respondents  reported  that  they  had 
either  given  the  matter  no  thought, 
had  made  no  plans,  or  really  didn't 
feel  their  work  had  archival  or  histori¬ 
cal  value. 

“I  haven’t  really  thought  about  it,” 
said  one  United  Media  artist.  “Some¬ 
how  I  have  never  thought  of  my  mate¬ 
rial  as  being  that  important  or  inter¬ 
esting,”  replied  another.  And  a  Uni¬ 
versal  Press  Syndicate  cartoonist 
noted,  “I  have  never  really  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  or  concern  over 
[this,  but]  recently  I  heard  that  one  of 
my  panel  originals  which  I  had 
donated  to  a  charitable  organization 
sold  for  $950,  so  maybe  I  will  give  the 
matter  more  attention  from  now  on.” 

Bad  tax  laws  or  not,  many  cartoon¬ 
ists  are  known  to  be  among  the  most 
generous  of  benefactors  when  it 
comes  to  aiding  good  causes  (see  E&P, 
February  21,  1987),  and  others  are 
assisting  with  the  development  of 
archive  collections.  “Doonesbury” 
creator  Garry  Trudeau  of  Universal 
contributes  work  to  the  Beinecke 
Rare  Book  Library  at  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity.  “Beetle  Bailey”/“Hi  and  Lois” 
creator  Mort  Walker  of  King  donates 
his  work  on  a  continuing  basis  to  the 
Museum  of  Cartoon  Art  (MCA)  in 
Rye  Brook,  N.Y.  —  as  did  the  late 
“Hagar  the  Horrible”  creator  Dik 
Browne  of  King,  who  replied  to  my 
survey  only  a  few  days  prior  to  his 
death. 

The  aforementioned  Keane  is  also 
an  MCA  contributor,  and  “Berry’s 
World”  creator  Jim  Berry  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Enterprise  Association  sends  work 
to  Ohio  State  University’s  Library  for 
Communication  and  Graphic  Arts  — 
another  major  cartoon  art  collection. 
Late  “Terry  and  the  Pirates”/“Steve 
Canyon”  creator  Milton  Caniff  gave 
his  work  to  Ohio  State,  and  “For 
Better  or  For  Worse”  creator  Lynn 
Johnston  of  Universal  has  indicated 
that  she  may  send  some  of  her  origi¬ 
nals  there,  although  she  is  considering 
several  other  repositories.  And  Ohio 
State  was  the  recipient  of  several  spe- 


This  graphic  was  produced  by  the 
Knight-Ridder/Tribune  News  Graphics 
Network  to  mark  the  20th  anniversary 
of  the  lunar  landing  —  with  availabil¬ 
ity  in  camera-ready  form,  via  Press- 
Link,  and  on  disc.  KRTN  is  marketed  by 
Tribune  Media  Services. 


cial  series  by  “Funky  Winkerbean”/ 
“Crankshaft”  creator  Tom  Batiuk  of 
North  America  Syndicate  and  Cre¬ 
ators  Syndicate. 

“Dennis  the  Menace”  creator 
*  Hank  Ketcham  of  NAS  provides 
originals  on  an  ongoing  basis  to  the 
Mugar  Memorial  Library  at  Boston 
University.  Ted  Key  of  King  has 
donated  the  originals  of  his  Curtis- 
published  Saturday  Evening  Post 
“Hazel”  panels  to  the  George  Arents 
library. 

What  can  cartoonists  and  other 
artists  do  to  help  change  the  present 
tax  law  and  obtain  parity  for  their 
work?  It  was  recommended  that  cre¬ 
ators  write  Downey,  Moynihan, 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
chairman  Dan  Rostenkowski  (D-111.), 
Senate  Finance  Committee  chairman 
Lloyd  Bensten  (D-Texas),  and  their 
own  representatives  and  senators  to 
express  their  support.  Many  cartoon¬ 
ists  are  known  to  Congress  people, 
and  probably  have  more  clout  than 
they  realize. 

Also  recommended  was  working 
for  changes  in  the  law  via  organiza¬ 
tions  such  as  the  National  Cartoonists 
Society. 

Another  organization,  a  political 
action  group  called  Art  Pac,  was 
formed  in  Washington,  D.C.,  for  the 
purpose  of  serving  as  an  advocate  for 


those  involved  in  artistic  endeavors. 
For  several  years.  Art  Pac  sponsored 
benefit  exhibitions  and  auctions  to  aid 
the  campaigns  of  lawmakers  who  sup¬ 
ported  legislation  favorable  to  the 
art,  but  Art  Pac  could  not  be  reached 
for  comment  about  any  possible  cur¬ 
rent  activities. 

And  it  was  recommended  that  car¬ 
toonists  —  when  they  respond  to 
requests  to  help  fight  hunger,  home¬ 
lessness,  illiteracy,  smoking,  and 
other  problems  —  ask  the  recipient 
organizations  to  put  in  a  good  word 
for  the  tax  plight  of  cartoonists  when 
they  contact  their  representatives. 

Tube  developments 

Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate  colum¬ 
nist  Art  Buchwald  was  a  featured 
guest  on  PBS’s  20th  anniversary  Eve¬ 
ning  at  Pops  show  last  month. 

Buchwald  rewrote  the  lyrics  to 
Saint-Saens’  “Carnival  of  Animals,” 
which  he  recited  as  the  Boston  Pops 
Orchestra  performed  the  original 
music. 

In  other  television  news,  13  half- 
hour  episodes  of  The  Simpsons  are 
being  prepared  for  the  next  Fox 
Broadcasting  season.  The  animated 
Simpsons  —  who  currently  appear 
(and  quarrel)  on  Fox’s  Tracey  Ullman 
—  were  created  by  “Life  in  Hell” 
cartoonist  Matt  Groening  of  Acme 
Features  Syndicate. 

Devine  of  NCS  dies 

Marge  Duffy  Devine,  who  was  the 
National  Cartoonists  Society’s  first 
and  only  scribe  for  over  40  years 
before  retiring  recently,  has  died  of 
cancer  in  Brooklyn ,  N .  Y .  She  was  74 . 

During  her  tenure  at  the  now-43- 
year-old  NCS,  Devine  worked  with 
organization  presidents  Dik  Browne, 
Milt  Caniff,  Bob  Dunn,  Rube  Gold¬ 
berg,  Bil  Keane,  Walt  Kelly,  Otto 
Soglow,  Mort  Walker,  and  many 
other  cartoonists. 

Admits  guilt  in  theft 

Former  Museum  of  Cartoon  Art 
curator  Sherman  Krisher  has  pleaded 
guilty  to  stealing  and  then  selling 
original  “Dick  Tracy”  and  “Prince 
Valiant”  comics  as  well  as  other  valu¬ 
able  material. 

Sentencing  in  the  case  (see  E&P, 
May  13)  is  set  for  August  18.  New 
York  State  Supreme  Court  Justice 
John  Carey  said  Krisher  might  serve 
time  in  jail,  according  to  an  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  story. 
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time  looking  at  their  profit  sheets,” 
she  noted  with  a  smile.  “People  who 
sell  their  papers  believe  it  is  fair  to 
tell  you  just  how  much  they  make. 
They’re  making  lots  of  money.” 

Davis  says  that  he  tells  students  in 
the  broadcast  field  to  hang  in  because 
the  industry  will  eventually  reward 
them.  “My  son  in  Illinois  will  prob¬ 
ably  make  more  down  the  line  than 
my  other  two  children,  who  started 
out  making  more,”  he  said.  “I’m  in 
management.  I’m  telling  you  that  a  lot 
of  the  salaries  in  this  business  are  way 
too  high.” 

The  WGN  news  director  recalls 
that  he  started  his  journalism  career  in 
1960  at  $90  per  week  at  WCIA,  the 
same  station  that  his  son  now  works 
for.  “I  made  a  lot  more  when  I 
became  an  airhead  [anchor],”  he 
recollected  with  a  chuckle. 

Mantooth,  who  began  her  journal¬ 
ism  career  in  1970  at  the  Amarillo 
Globe  News,  in  Amarillo,  Texas, 
earning  $115  per  week,  left  four  years 
later  after  she  became  assistant  night 
city  editor. 

“I  was  making  $176  a  week  without 


any  benefits,”  and  she  noted  that  the 
starting  salaries  of  today  are  not  any 
better. 

Mantooth  switched  to  KVII  Televi¬ 
sion,  an  ABC  affiliate  in  Amarillo, 
and  her  salary  was  raised  to  $200.  She 
noted  that  she  was  a  producer  and 
reporter  during  the  week  and  a  co¬ 
anchor  on  weekends.  “We  were 
working  48-hour  weeks,  which 
included  eight  hours  overtime.  The 
people  there  told  me  that  I  was  lucky. 
They  had  just  changed  from  56-hour 
weeks. 

“The  ad  salesmen  drove  around  in 
Porsches  and  the  reporters  were 
happy  if  they  were  allowed  to  take  a 
news  car  home  overnight.” 

She  said  that  television  —  the  new 
glamour  industry  of  journalism  — 
shows  no  inclination  at  all  to  improve 
salaries.  “Broadcasting  is  even  more 
depressing  than  print.  Very  few  tele¬ 
vision  stations  even  bother  to  pay 
interns.  The  news  directors  don’t 
even  bother  to  go  to  job  fairs. 

“A  very  good  reporter  I  know  sent 
out  38  tapes  and  the  first  nibble  he  got 
was  from  a  station  in  Waco,  Texas, 
which  offered  him  $12,000.” 

Tom  Engelman,  executive  director 
of  the  Dow  Jones  Newspaper  Fund, 
said  that  it  is  hard  to  convince 
publishers  and  broadcast  executives 
that  it  is  good  business  to  attract  the 


best  newspeople  available. 

“No  one  has  been  able  to  make  a 
case  to  them  that  their  bottom  line 
would  improve  if  they  hired  better 
people  out  of  college,”  he  declared. 
“Some  just  say  that  there  is  no  proof 
that  it  would  happen,  but  it  seems 
reasonable  that  quality  attracts  read¬ 
ers  and  viewers,  and  that  would 
attract  advertisers. 

“But  there  is  a  lack  of  pressure  to 
create  a  super  editorial  product.  It  is 
not  easy  to  convince  publishers  that  a 
better-quality  news  product  will 
eventually  make  them  more  money. 
In  some  cases,  the  advertisers  don’t 
have  any  other  place  to  go.  I  guess 
that  is  the  effect  of  a  monopoly.” 

Engelman  said  there  was  no  indica¬ 
tion  yet  that  the  low  starting  salaries 
are  hurting  recruitment. 

Two  members  join 
ABC  media  group 

Judy  Goddard,  associate  media 
director  at  McKim  Advertising, 
Toronto,  and  William  Ingram,  assis¬ 
tant  manager  of  media  planning  for 
RJR  Nabisco  Inc.,  Winston-Salem, 
N.C.,  have  been  named  to  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations’  Young  Media 
Professionals  Committee. 


E&P’s  best  kept 
secret  is  availablel 


The  Spring-Summer  1989  edition  of  Media  History 
Digest  is  avaiiabie!  Media  buffs  will  enjoy  this  issue  of  M.H.D. 
It’s  full  of  articles  focusing  on  Religion  in  Media.  The  lead 
story  is  titled  “When  Christ  was  Editor  in  Kansas.” 

Don’t  miss  your  bi-annual  issues  of  M.H.D.  At  just  $2.50  an 
issue  or  $5.00  annually,  M.H.D.  is  the  best  kept  secret  in  the 
business!  Every  issue  is  full  of  informative,  exciting  and  intriguing 
articles  about  people  and  events  in  the  history  of  media. 


Call  or  write  today  to  order  your  sub:,cription! 

MEDIA  HISTORY  DIGEST,  do  Editor  &  Publisher  11  West  19th  St.,  New  York,  NY  10011 

212  •  675  •  4380 
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label  “journalism  sophomore”  as 
part  of  the  byline.  In  the  “pro"  ver¬ 
sion.  a  line  saying  “New  York  Times 
Writer”  was  added  to  the  byline.  (In 
fact,  the  article  had  appeared  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  but  1  sus¬ 
pected  that  freshmen  and  sophomore 
students  would  not  recognize  that 
newspaper  as  a  quality  marker.  Later, 
students  were  of  course  told  the  facts 
and  purpose  of  the  study.) 

In  the  second  study,  the  readers 
were  87  students  in  a  freshman  mass 
media  class  for  non-majors;  the  sec¬ 
ond  group  was  somewhat  younger 
than  the  first,  and  lacked  specialized 
training  in  journalism. 

Were  readers  noticing  the  gender 
clues? 

We  decided  to  look  into  whether 
readers  learned  something  from  the 
gender  clue  in  the  byline.  After 
answering  other  questions  on  the  rat¬ 
ing  sheets,  the  students  were  asked  to 
remember,  without  looking  back,  the 
gender  of  the  writer  of  the  article.  The 
j  answers  were  correct  for  659f  of  the 
I  readers,  confirming  that  the  byline 
does  indeed  carry  some  information, 
and  the  pattern  held  for  male  and 
female  readers. 

How  were  the  sexes  rated? 

Remarkably,  women  were  per¬ 
ceived  as  superior  to  males.  (For 
those  not  familiar  with  them,  the  “p.” 
numbers  in  parentheses  are  a  conven¬ 
tional  way  to  suggest  the  statistical 
significance  of  differences  —  i.e..  the 
very  slight  chance  that  we  could  be 
wrong  in  our  claims  about  these  dif¬ 
ferences  in  response  to  the  male  and 
female  bylines.)  Women  are  consid¬ 
ered  to  be: 

•  More  accurate  writers 

(p.  =  0011). 

•  Better  writers  (p.  =  .033). 

•  More  trustworthy  (p.  =  .007). 

•  More  intelligent  (p.  =  .024). 

•  Overall,  more  credible 

(p.  =  .020). 

Women  were  rated  no  differently 
from  men  in  terms  of  bias  or  level  of 
information  in  their  stories. 

All  this,  remember,  results  simply 
from  the  shift  of  one  letter  —  from 
“Mark”  to  “Mary”  —  in  the  byline. 

The  patterns  were  the  same  for 
those  readers  who  correctly  recalled 
the  writer’s  gender  as  for  those  who 
erred,  and  it  made  no  difference 
whether  the  writer  was  “from  a  pres¬ 
tige  newspaper”  or  was  a  “beginning 
journalism  student.” 

What  can  we  conclude  from  a  single 
experiment? 

Perhaps  this  much:  At  least  under 


some  conditions,  when  readers  are 
handed  a  story  on  a  gender-neutral 
topic,  there  may  be  an  absence  of  the 
traditional  pro-male  bias  reported  in 
studies  in  the  1960s  and  1970s. 

In  at  least  one  carefully  controlled 
case,  readers  have  showed  they  pre¬ 
fer  the  female  writer.  Perhaps  subse¬ 
quent  studies  will  explore  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  this  sort  of  result 
appears. 

Others  may  want  to  ask:  For  what 
kinds  of  stories  do  readers  prefer 
women  writers? 

There  are  plenty  of  related  subjects 
worth  pursuing;  Do  men  and  women 
writers  differ  in  their  use  of  language 
and  content?  Do  they  differ  in  use  of 
sources’ 

Kay  Mills  notes  that  male  reporters 
did  not  interview  women  sources 
until  a  female  department  head  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  changed  all  that. 
Clearly,  there  are  many  other  things 
in  need  of  change  in  newsrooms,  and 
women  still  face  a  number  of  barriers 
to  full  equity  in  the  newsroom, 
including  slim  odds  of  advancing  to 
the  top.  Mills  reports  that  only  eight 
newspapers  of  any  size  have  women 
as  editors. 

In  1968,  the  classic  article  on  byline 
bias  by  Philip  Goldberg  asked  in  its 
title  “Are  Women  Prejudiced  Against 
Women?”  and  the  answer  was  loud 
and  clear:  yes.  Later  that  was  found 
to  be  a  pattern  among  men  as  well. 

Today,  the  old  pro-male  bias  of 
readers  may  still  persist  under  some 
circumstances,  but  our  own  early  and 
tentative  finding  that  news  readers  do 
respond  positively  to  women's  writ¬ 
ing  is  a  welcome  message. 


Recycle 
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surface  by  aeration  bubbles.  In  wash¬ 
ing,  when  water  is  removed  from  the 
fibers,  the  ink  is  carried  with  it. 

According  to  a  report  in  the  March 
1989  Pulp  &  Paper,  “flotation  is  the 
most  effective  method  of  ink 
removal,  especially  for  ink  particles 
larger  than  10  microns.  Washing  best 
removes  ink  particles  in  the  1-10 
micron  range.  Smaller  particles  stick 
to  fiber  surfaces  while  larger  particles 
are  caught  among  the  fibers,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  report. 

Cable  deal 

Times  Mirror  Co.  announced  it  has 
completed  the  acquisition  of  the  stock 
of  Chillcothe  Cablevision  Inc.,  which 
operates  cable  system  in  south  central 
and  northwestern  Ohio. 


Irish 
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end-all-and-be-all  for  sources. 

“Basically  the  thrust  of  the  story 
was  that  this  appeared  to  be  a  NOR- 
AID  fund-raiser  that  was  not  being 
run  under  the  NORAID  banner.  The 
key  part  was  the  Irish  consul  general 
in  Boston,  Brendan  Scannell,  going 
on  record.” 

j  O'Dowd,  the  editor,  publisher  and 
co-owner  of  the  Irish  Voice  maintains 
the  suit  by  Costello  is  a  “nuisance 
j  suit”  filed  by  a  public  figure. 

I  Martin  Galvin,  a  pro-IRA  attorney 
I  who  edits  the  Irish  People,  com- 
j  mented,  “I  don't  think  he  [Costello] 
has  a  case  to  stand  on.  I  think  he 
I  reacted  emotionally.  In  order  to  win 
the  case,  he  would  have  to  show 
actual  malice  and  that  he  was 
damaged.  1  don't  think  there  was 
malice,  and  1  don't  think  he  was 
damaged.” 

Voice  attorney  Brennan  also  main¬ 
tains,  “I  don't  think  anyone  seriously 
believes  that  Mr.  Costello  is  actually  a 
member  of  the  Black  and  Tans.  They  , 
were  disbanded  decades  ago.  It's  an 
opinion.  It's  Mr.  Hurley  blowing  off 
steam.” 

Costello  referred  all  questions  on 
the  case  to  his  attorneys,  Harry  Grill 
and  Daniel  Gibson,  who  say  they  will 
j  continue  to  press  for  an  official  apol- 
i  ogy  and  financial  renumeration.  They 
say  they  are  seeking  a  jury  trial.  Grill 
claims  the  advertisement  is  the  moral 
equivalent  of  “calling  a  devout  Jew  a 
Nazi.” 

Meanwhile  the  man  at  the  center  of 
the  dispute,  John  Hurley,  a  60-year- 
old  hiring  boss  for  the  International 
Longshoremen's  Association  and  a 
lifelong  foe  of  the  British  presence  in 
Northern  Ireland  has  asserted,  "1 
have  no  fear  of  going  to  court  and 
standing  behind  everything  1  said. 

“Some  people  were  misinformed,” 
Hurley  insists,  “and  the  Boston  I 
Globe,  which  is  a  pro-British  newspa¬ 
per,  jumped  on  it.”  He  vows  to  put 
another  Irish  festival  on  the  Boston 
waterfront  this  summer. 

Depositions  have  been  submitted 
but  no  court  date  has  been  set. 

Prospectus  runs  in 
WSJ  ad  supplement 

The  June  21  Wall  Street  Journal 
included  a  complete  prospectus  for 
the  Dreyfus  Worldwide  Dollar  Money 
Market  Fund  as  a  special  advertising 
supplement,  marking  the  first  time 
that  publication  has  included  a  pro¬ 
spectus  as  a  supplement. 
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BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES 

AVAILABLE 


_ HUMOR _ 

HILARIOUS  look  at  contemporary  life. 
IN  A  NUTSHELL  will  keep  your  readers 
laughing  every  week.  Award-winner, 
5-year  track  record.  700  words.  Free 
samples,  rates.  Barbara  Naness,  119 
Washington  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  NY 
10314,  (718)  698-6979. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  14tn  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940; 
(914)692-4572. 


All  intellectual  improve¬ 
ment  arises  from  leisure 

Samuel  Johnson 


_ PUZZLES _ 

PUZZLE 

FEATURES 

SYNDICATE 

45882  Emerson  St.,  Hemet,  CA  92344 
Phone:  (714)  927-5594 
The  finest  in  enjoyable  and  intriguing 
Daily  and  Sunday  Crossword  Puzzles 


SENIOR  HEALTH 

SPECIALIST  GERIATRIC  MEDICINE 
writes  America's  only  health  column 
addressing  all  the  medical  issues  of 
middle  life  and  better.  "Excellent  Read¬ 
er  Response"  says  Rochester,  (NY) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle.  Weekly,  6O0 
words.  Samples,  rates.  Frank  Macinnis, 
M.D.,  PO  Box  307,  Edmonton,  Alberta, 
Canada  T5J  2J7  (403)  472-5555. 


Run  your  ad  for 
12,  26  or  52  issues 
to  increase  awareness 
while  benefitting  from 
our  low 
contract  rates 


For  information 
call 

(212)  675-4380. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

Partner,  preferably  with  sales/marketing 
background,  wanted  for  Vermont's 
11 -year-old  news  and  arts  weekly.  Write 
or  call  Nat  Winthrop,  Vanguard  Press, 
PO  Box  928,  Burlington,  VT  05402; 
(802)  864-0506. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
ersonal  worth.  Sensible  fees, 
rochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service,  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  4500  Main, 
Suite  927,  Kansas  City,  MO  64111. 
(816)  932-5310  or  James  C.  Sterling, 
PO  Box  492,  Bolivar,  MO  65613  (417) 
326-8700. 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)733-8053  daytime; 
(813)446-0871  nights: 
or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 

BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
4500  Main,  Suite  927 
Kansas  City,  MO  64111 
Office:  (816)  932-5310 
JAMES  C.  STERLING 
PO  Box  492,  Bolivar,  MO  65613 
(417)  326-8700 

Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation, 
^les  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 

C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
(^nsultants  •  Appraisals  •  Sales 
Vast  Network  of  Contacts 
900  N.  Federal  Hw.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 
(407)  368-4352 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

DEAN  WAITE 
Media  Services  Division 
Pat  Thompson  Company 
newspapers-shoppers-electronic  media 
4050  Columns  Drive,  Marietta,  GA 
_ (404)  953-0199 _ 

Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal*Brokerage«Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 

JAMES  MARTIN  &  ASSOCIATES 
Suite  1000,  65  E.  State  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio  43215 
Phone  (614)  889-9747 
FAX  (614)  889-2659 

JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Senrices 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

JIM  WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
newspaper  sales  &  acquisitions 
812  S.  Goliad,  PO  Box  850 
Rockwall,  Texas  75087 
(214)  722-3030  (214)  669-1469 

KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 

MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 

PO  Box  2277,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
_ (714)  626-6440 _ 

Media  Consultants,  Inc. 
Brokering  the  Southwest 
for  over  30  years  -  over  150  sales 
Michael  D.  Lindsey,  PO  Box  1797 
Cheyenne,  WY  82003  (307)  638-2130 
Robert  Houk,  PO  Box  1584 
Tubac,  AZ  85646  (602)  398-9112 

Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 

PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers— Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 

R.C.  CRISLER  &  CO.,  INC. 

38  years  io  communications  sales 
Confidential  and  professional  service. 
Brokerage  •  Consultation  •  Appraisal 
Debt  &  Equity  Placement 
GLORIA  BUSHELMAN 
600  Vine  Street,  Suite  2710 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 
_ (513)  381-7775 _ 

RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Many  years  solid  experience  selling 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  Contact 
Rickenbacher  Media  at  PO  Box 
792001,  Dallas,  TX  75379.  Or  phone 
(214)  380-9578. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

SHOPPER-NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  266-4223 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644 
Specializing  in  shopper  brokerage 

WAYNE  CHANCEY  CONSULTANTS 
PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
(205)  693-2619 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

$1.1  million  gross,  $250,000  cash 
flow  minimum.  Western  US.  Jim 
Webster  (214)  722-3030. 


ARIZONA  WEEKLY  $175,000  gross. 
Motivated  seller.  WEBSTER  &  ASSOCI¬ 
ATES  (214)  722-3030. 


Established  weekly  in  North  Central 
FL,  growth  area  of  small  towns. 
$77,000  gross.  One  third  down,  owner 
financing.  Write  Box  3994,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FOR  SALE; 

Texas  bi-monthly  outdoor  newspaper, 
three  years  old.  Located  in  east  Texas. 
Free  circulation  of  12,000.  Grossing 
over  $60,000  annually.  Selling  to 
pursue  other  interests.  Box  3976, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PENNSYLVANIA  weekly  (3,000  paid) 
with  $300,000  sales.  Complete  with 
real  estate,  $325,000.  Please  write: 
BARRY  FRENCH,  Broker  -  Appraiser, 
Ashlawn  Road,  Assonet,  MA  02/02. 

HAWAII-  Fast  growing  shopper.  40% 
growth  in  1988.  Well  established. 
Much  of  market  untapped.  Health 
causes  sale.  Price  $625,000.  Terms. 
WESTERN  DAILY-  Good  growth.  Stable 
economy.  Up-to-date  plant.  Very  profit¬ 
able.  Owner  wishes  to  relocate,  will 
consider  part  trade  of  large  weekly  in 
west.  Price  $1.7  million. 
SOUTHWEST  OREGON  WEEKLY- 
Small  town  weekly  with  large  shopper 
operation.  Divorce  causes  sale. 
525,000  gross.  Price  $390,000. 
Terms. 

NORTHWEST  COASTAL  WEEKLY- 
Growing  resort  area.  Newspaper  and 
tourist  publications.  Only  a  few  of  these 
left  200,000  gross.  $50,000  down. 
Super  terms. 

NORTHWEST  WEEKLY-  Stable  agricul¬ 
tural  area.  Great  climate.  Perfect  team 
opportunity.  $250,000  price.  Terms. 
SPOKANE  AREA  WEEKLY-  Nice  rural 
living.  Perfect  for  couple.  $110,0(X) 
price.  Terms. 

FOURNIER  MEDIA  SERVICES 
PO  Box  5789 
Bend,  OR  97708 
(509)  786-4470 
FAX  (509)  786-1779 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


SHOPPER  near  Oklahoma  City  area. 
Owner-college  student  graduating. 
Awesome  potential.  Lots  of  untapped 
area.  $70k  gross.  Sale  $40k.  (405) 
273-0458. 


TMC  DOMINATES  COMPETITION. 
Volume  near  $500K.  Good  net.  Owner 
financing.  Write  for  details.  Bill  Berger, 
Associated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc., 
1801  Exposition  Blvd.,  Austin,  TX 
78703.  (512)  476-3950. 


WEEKLY  FREE  circ.  Eastern  Long 
Island.  lOyrs.  old.,  with  or  without  Web 
plant.  Box  3608,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEST  COAST  SPECIALTY  tabloid, 
profitable.  Fast-growing  at  $100,000 
per  year,  now  grossing  $513,000.  Sell 
all  or  part.  Terms,  Management  stay. 
KANSAS  COUNTY  seat  weekly,  only 
paper  in  county,  gross  $100,000. 
Terms. 

CHICAGO  SUBURBAN  WEEKLIES, 
central  plant,  affluent  cities,  gross  $2.2 
million.  Good  terms. 

CATTLE  FARM  tabloids-magazines. 
West  U.S.,  office  major  city.  Gross  $1.5 
million.  Management  stay.  Terms. 
NEBRASKA  COUNTY  SEAT  weekly 
exclusive  and  shopper.  Gross 
$185,000,  town  population  over 
3,000.  Terms. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  county  seat  non¬ 
competitive  weekly  and  central  plant. 
Gros  $1.2  million.  Good  terms. 

For  information  write; 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
Bolitho-Sterling 
4500  Main,  Suite  927 
Kansas  City,  MO  64111 


Society  is  made  up  of 
two  great  classes:  those 
who  have  more  dinners 
than  appetite,  and  those 
who  have  more  appetite 
than  dinners. 

Nicolas  Chamfort 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 


FLORIDA  -  4-1/2  years  old,  monthly, 
full  color,  over  240,000  circ.,  direct 
mailed,  100%  advertising,  grossed  over 
$1.2  million  last  year.  $650,000  with 
$250,000  down.  Dave  Gorham  l-(800) 
633-8112. 


SOUTHEAST  COASTAL  RESORT 
PUBLICATION.  Profitable,  owner  retir¬ 
ing.  High  growth,  high  income  area. 
Asking  $485,000  with  $150,000 
down.  Box  3965,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 

EDITOR/MANAGER  wants  to  buy  into 
eastern  weekly  or  small  daily  and  run 
paper  with  publisher  who  eventually 
wants  to  sell.  Energetic,  caring.  Box 
3969,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Send  E&P  BOX  REPLIES 
to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  1001 1 
(Please  clearly  indicate  the 
box  no.  you  are  responding  to.) 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

America's  leading  newspaper 
telemarketing  company. 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
For  brochure  and  information 
call  toll  free  l-(800)  247-2338. 


A  newspaper  deserves 
THE  BEST 

Telephone  Sales  &  Door  Crew  Company 
in  the 

UNITED  STATES. 

We  are  that 
COMPANY! 

LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

(201)  966-5250 


CIRCULATION  CONCEPTS 
Telemarketing  Specialist  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  with  computerized  dial¬ 
ing  systems,  watts  lines  and  national 
references.  Robert  Miller  or  Deborah 
Sullivan  l-(800)-634-9640.  (303) 
795-7380. 

DAILY  &  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS. 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  683-2963 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Canada's  foremost  authority  in 
circulation  telemarketing 
is  now  available  in  the  U.S.A. 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 


THE  PHONE  ROOM  INC. 
"Gold  Bond  Starts" 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
Call  Today:  (609)  783-6070. 

VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 

1-800-327-8463 


COLOB  SEPARATIONS 


Color 

your 

newspaper 

Specialists 
in  superior  quality 
color  separations 
for  newspapers 

$68 

regular  low  price  for 
separations  up  to  4  col.  x  12  in. 

24  hr. 

turnaround  by  special  request 

800-228-3483 

800-422-1164/PA 

717-784-2121 

^  PRESS-ENTERPRISE 
Commercial  Color 
Bloomsburg,  PA  17815 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 
SERVICE  &  REPAIR 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESS  SPECIALIST 
Offset  press  repair  sen/ice,  installation, 
training  and  consultation.  Reasonable 
rates.  Contact  Hank  M.  Bustos,  PO  Box 
26484,  8023  Woodgate  Court,  Balti¬ 
more,  MD  21207.  (301)  922-6218. 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


28-30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  International 
485  E.  17th  St.,  Suite  400 
Costa  Mesa,  CA  92627-3265 
Telephone:  (714)  646-5565 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


COMPUGRAPHIC-MCS  Powerview 
#10.  8400-processor  2400Z.  Like 
new.  3  years  old.  Best  offer  over 
$13,000.  (212)  924-8989.  Mon-Fri 
lO  AM  to  5  PM. 


Custom-bilt  rotary  3-knife  trimmer, 
Harris  RS.  Counter/stacker.  Call  John  at 
(413)  532-7091. 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

CHEMCO  no.  1270  Spartan  III  roll  film 
camera,  including  auto  contact  screen, 
film  transport,  reversing  lens,  4-lamp 
light  system,  GAM  exposure  control.  3 
years  old.  Contact  George  Willard  at 
(313)  469-4510. 


SQUeeze  Lenses. 

Process  camera-lens  specialists. 
Optimize,  align,  focus,  calibrate. 

H.  Carlbom  CKOptical  213/372-0372. 


COMPUTERS 


WANTED 

1770  or  1760  Harris  Corp.  Editing 
terminals  for  use  on  2500  mainframe. 
Must  be  in  good  condition.  Contact 
Steve  Ferry,  Production  Manager, 
Beacon  Communications,  Acton,  MA 
(508)  264-9250, 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

DISPLAY/390  -  Ad  scheduling,  account 
and  contract  management,  sales 
analysis,  billing  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  -  all  in  one  software  package.  Rate 
chart  or  column-inch  pricing.  Nancy 
Jacobsen  (415)  488-9279. 


LINOTRON  202,  Dual  Floppy,  $5,000; 
LINOTRON  202,  Hi-Spd,  Hi-res, 
$8,500;  LINOTRON  202N,  $11,000; 
LINOTRON  202W,  Dual  Floppy, 
$16,000. 

BOB  WEBER.  (216)  831-0480. 

FAX  LINE.  (216)  831-1628. 


MCS  8668,  90-Day  Part  Warranty, 
$10,000 

MCS  8600,  Typesetter  Only,  $8,500; 

w/1200  Fonts,  $18,500 

MCS  8400,  Typesetter  Only,  16  Fonts 

On-Line,  90-Day  Parts  Warranty, 

$8,500 

BOB  WEBER.  (216)  831-0480. 

FAX  LINE.  (216)  831.-1628. 


RECONDITIONED 
COMPUGRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 
Buy/Sell/Broker.  Most  makes  and 
models  available.  Parts  and  boards  at  a 
minimum  of  30%  from  manufacturer's 
list  price.  Call  Graph-X: 

(215)  439-1942  Fax  (215)  435-7734 


Varityper  6400  with  image  preview, 
telecommunication  package,  Mycro- 
Tek  1100  system  (5  VDTs,  2  disk 
drives,  wire  box,  spares  kit,  etc.)^ 
Contact  D.  Allaire,  University  of  Iowa, 
School  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Commu¬ 
nication,  118  CC,  Iowa  City,  lA  52242. 
(319)  335-5808  or  5821. 


PRESSES 


_ MAILROOM _ 

For  Sale 

Kirk  Rudy  model  512  N.P.  inserter 
2  into  1  w/  address  labeling  station 
Like  new,  less  than  1000  hours 
Contact  "Toll  Free"  l-(800)  527-1668 
Automated  Mailing  Systems  Corp. 
Scott  or  Russell  Heisley 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim,  (800) 
527-1668  or  (214)869-2844. 


Muller  227  inserter.  6  into  1  configura¬ 
tion  with  auto  reject.  Very  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Available  now,  in  Atlanta. 

ONE  Corporation 

(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 


RECONDITIONED  or  remanufactured 
48-P  and  72-P  Harris  Graphics  insert¬ 
ing  machines.  Immediate  availability. 
Contact  Harris  Graphics  (513) 
278-2651  and  ask  for  Roger  Miller. 


TYPACK  USA 

Exclusive  North  American  Agent  for 
"Hit”  tying  machines.  Several  models 
available  Tor  all  newspaper  mailroom 
applications.  We  stock  parts  for  all 
makes  of  tying  machines!  Buy-Sell- 
Trade.  GREAT  prices  on  quality  twine 
and  poly-tape  shipped  from  our  ware¬ 
houses  nationwide.  Call  TOLL-FREE 
l-(800)  545-5408. 


2  UNIT  COLOR  KING 
Hancho  Combo  Folder  60  HP 
Double  Web  Infeeds 
Rebuilt  Complete  1988-All 
Accessories  Included 

(408)  453-3400 


2  GOSS  URBANITE  PRESSES 
We  are  offering  exclusively  2-7  unit 
22-3/4"  Urbanite  presses.  Both  are  in 
exceptionally  good  condition  and  can  be 
viewed  in  operation.  These  can  be 
supplied  with  additional  add-on  mono 
units  or  3-colcr  units.  Available  in 
September  '89. 

Also,  we  offer  for  sale  on  22-3/4”  Urba¬ 
nite  press  with  5  units,  one  3  color  unit, 
800  series,  4  Cary  pasters.  Operating 
now.  Available  Oct.  '89. 

BELL  CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  492-8877  Fax  (201)  492-9777 


9  UNIT  GOSS  URBANITE 
W/2  COMBINATION  FOLDERS. 
EXCELLENT  CONDITION.  CAN  BE 
SEEN  RUNNING.  COMPLETE  WITH 
MILLSTANDS  &  2  WOOD  PASTERS, 
EXTRA  ROLLERS,  PARTS  AND  AUXIL- 
LIARY  EQUIPMENT,  IMMEDIATE 
POSSESSION,  CALL  (718)  629-2900, 
ASK  FOR  WARREN  FORD. 


CARY  PASTERS 

6  used,  price  J  at  $10,000-$25,000 
IPEC,  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling,  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Fax  (312)  459-9707 
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Use  this  handy  order  form  to  order: 

1989  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE  (Published  Oct.,  1988) 

1989  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEAR  BOOK  (Published  May,  i989) 

Please  send  me: 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE 
Exclusive  data  on  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspaper  markets. 

□  1989  Edition  $70  per  copy  □  Bulk  orders  5  or  more  $63.00  each _ 

(U.S.  and  Canada)  $90  per  copy  outside  U.S.  &  Canada  Number  of  copies 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEARBOOK  -  Encyclopedia  of  the  newspaper  industry. 

□  1989  Edition  $70  per  copy  □  Bulk  orders  5  or  more  $63.00  each  _ 

(U.S.  and  Canada)  $90  per  copy  outside  U.S.  &  Canada  Number  of  copies 

Name _ Title _ 

Company  _ _ 

Nature  of  Business _ 

Address _ _ Ste./Apt _ 

City  _ _ State _ Zip _ 

Payment  must  accompany  Market  Guide  and  Year  Book  orders. 

New  York  State  residents  add  applicable  sales  tax. 


1 


Editor  &  Publisher 
Circulation  Department 
11  West  19th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10011-4234 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES  EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


4  UNIT  V-25  HARRIS 
JF-1  Combination  Folder  50  HP 
Rebuilt  1985/86 

Cutoff  Controls  And  All  Accessories 
(408)  453-3400 


FOUR  12-UNIT  HOE  COLORMATIC 
PRESSES  22-3/4"  (converted  to  offset) 
Each  consisting  of: 

5  -  Color  Cylinders 

1  160-page  double  3:2  folder 
12-Fully  automatic  45”  reels 
New  GE  drives  in  1984 
Excellent  folders,  for  flexo,  offset 
ONE  GOSS  MARK  V  8-UNIT  PRESSES 
8  -  Units,  digital  reels 
1  -  Half  deck 
8  -  Color  cylinders 
1  -  Double  3:2  Imperial  folder 
with  upper  formers  -  22-3/4” 

ONE  GOSS  MARK  V  6-UNIT  PRESS 

6  -  Units,  digital  reels 
1  -  Half  deck 

4  -  Color  cylinders 
1  -  Double  3:2  Imperial  folder 
with  upper  formers  22-3/4” 

ONE  GOSS  MARK  II  PRESS  22-3/4” 

8  -  Units,  digital  reels 
4  -  Color  humps 
1  -  Single  3:2  Imperial  folder 
New  SCR  motor  and  drive  in  1986 
TWO  GOSS  MARK  II  PRESSES  S/N 
2637  &  2644  -  23-9/16” 

Each  consisting  of: 

7  -  Goss  Mark  11  units,  digital  reels 
4  -  Goss  Mark  II  half  decks  (Press 
#2644  has  3  half  decks) 

1  -  Color  hump  (cylinder) 

1  -  Goss  Mark  II  double  3:2  folder 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION  (913)492-9050 
Tlx  4-2362  fax#  (913)  492-6217 


GOSS  METRO  2:1  FOLDER 
•3104  double  delivery  22-3/4”  cutoff. 
1985  NEW  SU  FOLDER 
•SU1709.  Never  used.  Still  on  original 
skids. 

Star  International  Corp. 

Grafton  State  Bank  Building 
101  Falls  Rd.,  Suite  603 
Grafton,  Wl  53024 

(414)377-9422  FAX  (414)377-3655 


GOSS  URBANITE  (Presently  in  use) 
6  Printing  Units  plus 
2  Three  Color  Satellites 
2  Folders  (One  1/4  folds) 

6  Automatic  Splicers  and  Infeeds 

For  Sale  By  Owner 
Contact:  A.  C.  Andrews 
(901)  423-1340. 


GOSS 

5- Unit  SSC,  22-3/4”,  available  now, 
1978/80 

4-Unit  Community,  1978/83,  wkly  in 
A-1  condition 

3- Unit  Community,  1967  oil,  wkly 
available  now 

Add-on  Community  units,  oil  lub.  and 
grease 

SC  folder  1975,  rebuilt  and  guaranteed 
10-Unit  600  Series  Urbanite,  available 
now 

4- Unit  500  Series  Urbanite,  available 
now 

Add-on  Urbanite  units  and  folders 
HARRIS/COTTRELL 

6- Unit  Harris  V-15A  1974  w/JF7 
JF7  folders  with  drive 

KING 

4-Unit  News  King  w/KJ6,  available  now 
Add-on  units,  folders  and  upper  formers 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Enkel  splicer,  ribbon  deck,  imprinters, 
press  drives,  ink  pumps,  gluers  and 
more. 

ARE  YOU  CONSIDERING 
SELUNG  YOUR  PRESS? 

INUND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 
Lenexa,  Kansas 

(913)  492-9050  fax  (913)  492-6217 


PRESSES 


GOSS  COMMUNITY 
REBUILT 

Units-Folders- Parts 
GUARANTEED 
Press-Components 

Offset  Web  Sales,  Inc. 

73  N.  Sunset  Dr. 
Camano  Island,  WA  98292 
-  (206)  387-0097 

FAX  206-387-9090 


GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  5  units. 

Goss  Urbanite  3  color  units. 

Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands, 
drives  and  accessories. 

Goss  Suburban  1500  series  unit 

Goss  1500  folder  DP 

Goss  Community  units,  folders. 

Harris  V-25,  5  units,  1978. 

Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper 
balloon  formers  &  drives. 

Harris  V25  upper  balloon  former 
Goss  S/C  folder. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
3  Cary  Flying  Pasters 
Urbanite  skip  slitter  upper  formers 
1  Guilmont  1/4  folder  and  trimmer 
1  ATF  Imprinter 
1  Butler  flying  paster 

WANTED:  Newspaper  presses  and 
accessories 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 


GOSS  URBANITE 

22”  (560mm)  CUTOFF 
10  Units,  1978-83 

22-3/4”  (578mm)  CUTOFF 
13  Units,  1974-78 
10  Units,  1971 
6  Units,  1972,  U-921 
5  Units,  1976 
4  Units,  1978,  U-1245 
Add-on  units  and  folders 
Upper  formers 

Tabloid  bar  nests,  Hi-page  count 


(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 


HARRIS 

-^5,  6  units,  Y  unit,  1975 
-845,  6  units,  Y  unit,  1980 
-V-15D,  8  units,  JF-25,  JF-4,  1980 
-V-15A,  4  units 
GOSS 

-Super  Suburban  1500,  10  units,  2 
-  folders. 

-Urb  3-color  unit  (rebuilt  22.77) 

-Urb  3-color  unit  (rebuilt  22.80) 
-Urbanite,  10  units,  2  folders,  76/83. 
-Urbanite,  8  units,  2  folders 
-Urbanite,  6  units,  3C,  1  folder 
-Metro  2  units,  22-3/4  inches 
BELL-CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  492-8877  Telex  130326 

WANTED:  2  units  1500  Suburban, 
22-3/4”  cut-off,  stack  or  floor  unit.  No 
dealers.  Call  (814)  736-9666. 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSES 
8-Unit  Harris  Graphics  NC  400, 

2  JF-40  Folder 
5-Units  Hantscho  MK  II 
8-Unit  Goss  suburban  1000  Series, 
2-SC-Folder 

2-Unit  V-22  w/JF-1  -older 
1  Hantscho  Sheeter  w/Patent  Perforator 
4  Hantscho  Infeeds 

MIRACLE  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

259  GREAT  HILL  RD. 
NAUGATUCK,  CT  06770 
(203)  723-0928  Fax  (203)  723-0394 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

Cross-head  perforator  for  Goss  SC  22 
3/4  inch  cut  off.  Please  contact  Jack 
Sitzman  at  (605)  339-3633. 


HELP 

WANTED 


ACADEkHC 


SHORTER  COLLEGE:  Asst,  or  Assoc. 
Prof,  in  Journalism/Speech.  Begin 
Aug.,  1989.  M.A.  required,  Ph.D. 
desired.  Teach  variety  of  Journalism 
courses,  basic  speech,  sponsor  college 
newspaper.  Send  documentation  and 
resume  to  Dr.  Harold  Newman,  V.P.  for 
Academic  Affairs,  Shorter  College, 
Rome,  GA  30161. 


ACCOUNTING 


CREDIT  MANAGER 

The  Birmingham  News  has  an  immedi¬ 
ate  opening  for  a  credit  manager.  A 
college  degree  with  a  major  in  account¬ 
ing,  business  or  related  field  is 
preferred.  The  successful  candidate  will 
have  been  a  credit  manager  for  the  last 
three  to  five  years. 

We  offer  competitive  pay  and  excellent 
company  benefits.  Send  resume,  along 
with  SALARY  HISTORY  to: 

Personnel  Office 
The  Birmingham  News 
PO  Box  2553 
Birmingham,  AL  35202. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


BUSINESS  MANAGER/CONTROLLER 
New  Albany-area  subsidiary  of  an  estab¬ 
lished  publishing  company  is  launching 
a  national  business  magazine  and  is 
seeking  an  experienced  individual  with 
administrative  and  general  accounting 
background.  Responsibilities  include 
computerized  general  ledger,  accounts 
payable  and  receivable  processing,  cost 
analysis,  cash  management/forecast¬ 
ing,  budgeting,  financial  reporting,  and 
payroll/tenefits  administration.  Excel¬ 
lent  starting  salary  (to  $50K),  benefits, 
and  growth.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Career  Placement  Associates, 
1701  Central  Ave.,  Albany,  NY  12205, 
Attn:  Craig  Smith. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER 
30,000-circulation  daily  and  Sunday 
seeks  business  manager  to  supervise 
staff  of  six.  Oversee  credits  and  collec¬ 
tions,  accounts  payable  and  receivable, 
payroll.  Directly  responsible  for  produc¬ 
tion,  analysis  for  monthly,  quarterly 
financial  statements,  budgets.  Fully 
computerized  on  IBM  Mainframe  and 
PC’s,  using  customized  software  and 
Lotus.  Accounting  experience,  degree 
preferred.  Salary,  incentives,  benefits 
package.  Career  growth  opportunities. 
Reply  to  Joseph  M.  Zlomek,  Publisher, 
The  Mercury,  Hanover  &  King  Streets, 
Pottstown,  PA  19464. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Established  newspaper  brokerage  firm 
is  seeking  an  associate.  Must  have 
publishing  experience  and  be  financial¬ 
ly  secure.  Reply  in  confidence  to  Box 
4000,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 

Florida  community  newspaper  has  an 
opening  for  a  general  manager  to  grow 
in  a  growing  market.  Qualified  candi¬ 
date  should  have  experience  in 
community  newspaper  publishing  and  a 
strong  advertising  sales  background. 
Must  be  aggressive,  self-motivated  and 
energetic. 

We  offer  an  excellent  salary,  bonus  and 
benefit  package.  Please  send  a  resume 
and  a  cover  letter  outlining  your  qualifi¬ 
cations  and  salary  history  to  Box  3961, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  with  P&L  respon¬ 
sibility  to  serve  small  community  daily 
newspaper  located  south  of  the  Mason- 
Dixon.  Full  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  required  with  first  letter.  Michael 
Bush,  Park  Communications,  PO  Box 
550,  Terrace  Hill,  Ithaca,  NY  14850. 
(Due  to  number  of  inquires  not  all 
letters  can  be  responded  to.) 


Growing  6000  plus  circulation  free 
semi-monthly  in  Western  Maine  needs 
innovative  partner/publisher.  Prefer 
party  with  shirt-sleeve  newspaper  exper¬ 
ience  in  advertising  and  administration. 
Please  send  resume  in  confidence  to 
Executive  Resource  Group,  Box  10257, 
Portland,  ME  04104. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
to  manage  retail  and  classified  sales  for 
group  of  suburban  community  weeklies 
in  northern  New  Jersey.  Submit 
resume,  salary  history  to  Job  Seekers, 
PO  Box  1493,  Hackensack,  NJ  07606. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Immediate  opening  at  100,(XX)-plus 
circulation  weekly  newspaper  in  compe¬ 
titive  New  Jersey  market.  Successful 
candidate  will  be  responsible  for  grow¬ 
ing  25-person  department.  Retail  sales 
and  management  experience  necessary; 
classified  experience  a  plus.  Salary 
commensurate  with  ability  to  reorganize 
and  expand  staff  then  improve  sales  - 
based  in  the  mid-$50's.  Please  send 
cover  letter,  references  and  resume  to 
Box  3990,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Confi¬ 
dentiality  assured. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
TORONTO,  CANADA 
Tri-weekly  going  daily  requires  exper¬ 
ienced  Manager  to  reorganize  Sales 
Department  of  10  representatives.  Full 
knowledge  of  computerized  systems 
and  account  management.  Send 
resume  to  The  Publisher,  Daisons 
Corporation,  700  Caledonia  Road, 
Toronto,  Ontario  M6B  4H9. 


We’ll  never  reveal  the  identity 
of  an  E&P  box  holder. 

If  you  do  not  want  your  reply  to  go  to  certain  newspapers  or  companies,  seal  your 
re^  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the  E&P  Classified  Department  with  an  attached 
note  listing  newspapers  or  companies  you  do  not  want  the  reply  to  reach.  If  the  Box 
Number  you’re  answering  is  on  your  list,  we  wilt  discard  your  reply. 

Editor  &  PubUshor 

11  West  19tk  Street,  NY,  NY  10011.  (912)  675-i3SO. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  22,  1989 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


E&P  Employment 
Zone  Chart 
on  page  63. 


fUm 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  success¬ 
ful,  rapidly  expandine  weekly  group  in 
NYC.  Base  salaro  to  60K  with  opportun¬ 
ity  to  top  lOOK  in  first  year.  Box  4001, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESPERSON 
Hard-working,  creative  person  to  deve¬ 
lop  new  business  for  Indiana's  news¬ 
papers.  Will  work  for  ad  sen/ice  being 
formed  by  the  Hoosier  State  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Experience  selling  newspaper 
advertising  imperative;  work  with  state 
press  association  a  plus.  Compensation 
negotiable,  commensurate  with  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  resume  to  HSPA,  115  N. 
Pennsylvania  St.,  Suite  300,  Indiana¬ 
polis,  IN  46204. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
TORONTO,  CANADA 
Tri-weekly  going  daily  requires  exper¬ 
ienced  (5  yr.)  manager  to  reorganize 
6-person  department  and  develop  new 
categories.  Computerization  a  must. 
Send  resume  to  The  Publisher,  Daisons 
Corporation,  700  Caledonia  Road, 
Toronto,  Ontario  M6B  4H9. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


CUSSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
MANAGERS 

Gannett  would  like  to  hear  from  you  if 
you  are  an  experienced  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  looking  for  advancement 
and  challenge. 

Gannett  is  a  nationwide  news  and  infor¬ 
mation  company  that  publishes  84 
daily  newspapers,  including  USA 
TODAY.  We  are  nationally  recc^nized  as 
an  industry  leader  in  the  hiring  and 
promotion  of  women  and  minorities. 

With  newspapers  across  the  country, 
both  large  and  small,  Gannett  offers 
excellent  career  opportunities  for 
talented  managers. 

Please  send  us  your  resume.  We  will  be 
in  touch  with  you  to  discuss  your  career 
interests  and  geographic  preferences. 
Send  to: 

Judy  Ross 

Manager,  Recruitment 
Gannett  Company,  Inc. 

Dept.  AEP 
PO  Box  7858 
Washington,  DC  20044 


SALES 

REPRESENTATIVES 

Sales  people  are  needed  for 
two  (2)  new  offices  and  to  add 
to  our  Chicago  team. 

Helpful:  3  years  newspaper 
sales  experience. . .college 
degree . . .  retailing/product 
field  sales/experience 
demonstrated,  initiative  and 
“entrepreneurial”  sales 
development  skills  big 
pluses.  Salary  open. 

■  MINNEAPOLIS 

■  DENVER 

■  CHICAGO 


Letter  and  resume  to  Dick  Jones, 
regional  manager,  (no  phone  calls) 


435  No.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  IL  60611 


A  unique  spot  for  a  powerful . . . 


National  Advertising 
Ssiles  Pro 


. . .  who  excels  at  taking  on  the 
competitors  and  winning! 

We’re  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau 
(NAB),  the  creative  spirit  and  principal  sales, 
marketing  and  research  arm  of  the  newspaper 
business.  Right  now,  we’re  searching  for  a  high 
energy  advertising  sales  pro  who  knows  the  ropes 
—the  advertisers  and  agencies— and  relishes  the 
challenge  of  competing  head-on  with  broadcast 
and  magazines  for  national  ad  budgets. 

Tbday  you’re  the  professional’s  professional. 
Since  graduating  college,  print  has  been  in  your 
blood.  You’re  seasoned— 10-15  years  in  the  media 
sales  agency  or  client  business —  emd  you’ve  pro¬ 
bably  sold  for  some  important  newspapers  andjbr 
magazines.  You  know  how  to  influence  the  key 
decision-makers,  and  you’ve  got  contacts.  More 
important,  your  track  record  shows  you  not  only 
set  the  goals,  but  you  get  results.  In  short  you’re 
a  “heavy  hitter.” 

Based  in  Los  Angeles,  you’ll  find  NAB  ready  to 
offer  a  unique  situation.  We’ve  got  an  outstanding 
package  in  mind.  Add  stability,  culture, 
colleagues  and  stimulating  environment,  and 
you’ll  find  your  inquiry  worthwhile. 

For  more  information,  please  submit  your 
resume,  indicating  saljuy  requirements,  to:  Jim 
Wilson.  Senior  Vice  President,  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau,  Inc.,  1180  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  NY  10036.  All  replies  will 
be  held  in  strictest  confidence.  We  are  an  equal  op¬ 
portunity  employer.  M/F. 


iQd 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 
Established  community  newspaper  and 
shopper  group  on  Long  Island,  circula¬ 
tion  120,000  and  growing,  seeks  exper¬ 
ienced  manager  or  ambitious  assistant 
to  run  booming  classified  department. 
Phoneroom  experience  a  must.  Your 
proven  ability  to  hire,  train,  motivate 
and  retain  staff  in  a  competitive  market 
qualifies  you  for  this  well  paid  position. 
Resume  to  R.  Clifford,  Richner  Publica¬ 
tions,  379  Central  Ave.,  Lawrence,  NY 
11559. 

DISPLAY  SALES  MANAGER 
Classified 

Major  daily  seeks  experienced  classified 
professional  to  manage  display  sales 
staff.  Desire  individual  with  proven 
track  record,  experience  in  competitive 
marketplace  beneficial.  If  you're  inter¬ 
ested  in  joining  an  aggressive  newspap¬ 
er  in  one  of  the  largest  markets  in  the 
country,  send  a  resume  with  salary 
requirements  to: 

Jerry  Scott 

Classified  Advertising  Manager 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
400  W.  Seventh  St. 

Fort  Worth,  TX  76101 


MAKE  YOUR  MOVE 
TO  THE  BIG  LEAGUES 
We're  looking  for  a  few  good  men  and 
women  who  think  advertising  sales  is  as 
important  as  service.  You  must  be  will¬ 
ing  to  make  cold  calls;  unwilling  to  take 
“no”  for  an  answer.  We're  looking  for 
achievers,  not  clock-watchers.  Our 
training  program  will  give  you  rate  card, 
market  and  product  knowledge, 
enabling  you  to  compete  for  a  challeng¬ 
ing  territory.  We  offer  a  competitive 
salary  with  strong  commission  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Interest^?  Send  your  resume 
to  the  Personnel  Dept.,  News/Sun 
Sentinel,  101  N.  New  River  Dr.,  Fort 
Lauderdale,  FL  33301-2293.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


EXPERIENCED  SALES  MANAGER 
100,000  circulation,  free  shopper, 
Madison,  Wl  ADI,  train  and  motivate 
staff,  must  have  broadcast  and  daily 
newspaper  savvy.  Send  resume  to  Bart 
Olsen,  Shopper  Stopper,  PO  Box  217, 
Merrimac,  Wl  53561. 


NEW  EMPLOYMENT  PAPERS 
Advertising  Director 
Magazine  Publisher  needs  Newspaper 
Marketing  Expert  to  run  Zones  1,2,3  for 
150,000  circulation/weekly  free 
employment  paper.  Display,  classified, 
editorial,  unique,  multi-media 
approach.  Excellent  administrative  and 
sales  skills  required.  Great  salary/bonus 
and  growth  potential.  Resume  and 
salary  history  in  confidence  to  Box 
3947,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NUMBER  2  PERSON 
Progressive,  advertising  and  production 
agency  looking  for  the  right  person  to 
run  the  entire  operation  in  the  owner's 
absence.  Must  have  at  least  three  years 
agency  experience  and  a  strong  market¬ 
ing  background.  Northwest  NJ.  Send 
resume  to  Box  3986,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Landon  people  mak9  a  dIfiBnnce. 


Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  Inc. 


TELEMARKETING  MANAGER 
For  large  direct  mail  shopper  serving 
counties  north  of  San  Francisco.  Super¬ 
vise  group  of  twenty  who  sell  classified 
and  display  advertising  over  the  phones 
as  part  of  a  network  which  reaches 
230,000  homes.  Three  years  classified 
or  telemarketing  manager/supervisor 
experience  preferred.  Excellent  pay  and 
benefits.  Send  resume  with  salary 
requirements  and  references  to:  Ruth 
Maricich,  Buyers  Guide,  PO  Box  D, 
-  Fairfield.  CA  94533. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  22,  1989 


HELP  WANTED 


The  Morgantown  Dominion  Post,  a 
23,000  plus  morning  daily,  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  a  growth-  and 
goal-oriented  manager  of  classified. 
The  qualified  candidate  will  possess 
skills  in  advertising  sales  and  manage¬ 
ment,  multi  sales  projects,  TMC, 
budgets  and  front  end  systems.  Will 
supervise  a  staff  of  six.  Attractive 
salary,  benefits  and  incentives.  Send 
resume  by  July  31  in  confidence  to 
Kathleen  Way,  Associate  Publisher, 
Dominion  Post,  Route  7,  Greer  Build¬ 
ing,  Morgantown,  WV  26505.  EOE 


The  Santa  Rosa  Press  Democrat,  a  New 
York  Times  company,  has  an  immediate 
position  available  for  an  experienced 
retail  sales  supenrisor.  The  successful 
candidate  will  oversee  activities  of 
assigned  sales  reps  and  manage  sales 
programs  within  those  areas  providing 
for  development  of  sales.  This  salary 
career  opportunity  awaits  the  person 
who  has  a  proven  track  record  of 
successful  advertising  sales  supervisory 
experience,  along  with  the  ability  to 
implement  new  programs  and  motivate 
salespeople  to  achieve  their  full  poten¬ 
tial.  If  you  are  aggressive,  innovative 
and  ready  to  seek  new  challenges  in  an 
exciting,  growing  northern  California 
market,  please  forward  resume,  includ¬ 
ing  references  to;  Carole  Nardi,  The 
Press  Democrat,  PO  Box  569,  Santa 
Rosa,  CA  95402.  NO  PHONE  CALLS, 
PLEASE. 


To  see  clearly  is  poetry, 
prophecy,  and  religion  - 
all  in  one. 

John  Ruskin 


ARTIGRAPHICS 


DESIGNER 

Experienced  page  designer  for  4-person 
art  department  in  booming  Southern 
California.  Applicant  should  have  Mac 
expertise  for  maps,  charts,  graphics  and 
color;  ability  to  turn  out  deadline  infor¬ 
mation  graphics;  production  skills  and 
knowledge  of  color.  Illustration  talent  a 
plus.  The  Press-Enterprise  in  Riverside 
County,  CA,  one  of  the  nation's  fastest 
growing  areas,  is  a  150,000  aggressive 
daily  with  new  Goss  offset  presses. 
Write  Sally  Ann  Maas,  Press-Enterprise, 
Box  792.  Riverside,  CA  92502. 


CARTOONIST 


ARTIST/CARTOONIST-  Send  samples 
of  work  &  price  per  drawing  to:  C.P.S., 
PO  Box  95,  Dixon,  IL  61021 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST 
Our  editorial  cartoonist  became  syndi¬ 
cated,  won  the  National  Headliners 
Award  and  now  has  landed  a  job  on  one 
of  the  nation’s  largest  papers.  We’re 
thrilled  for  him,  but  need  a  replacement 
who  has  the  same  ability  and  potential 
Walt  Handelsman  had  when  he  came  to 
us  four  years  ago.  We  are  looking  for 
someone  who  can  transform  brilliant 
ideas  on  local,  national  and  internation¬ 
al  subjects  into  award-winning  cartoons 
for  our  AM,  PM  and  Sunday  papers.  If 
you  think  you  fill  the  bill,  send  resume 
and  20  samples  of  your  work  to:  Ed  E. 
Rogers,  Managing  Editor,  The  Scranton 
Times.  Box  3311,  Scranton.  PA 
18505. 

_ CIRCULATION _ 

Afternoon  daily  with  explosive  growth 
potential  needs  a  circulation  manager 
who  can  get  the  job  done.  We  are  an 
8,600<irculation  paper  that  should  be 
at  15,000.  $15,000  salary  plus  $5  for 
every  increase.  Respond  to  Box  3975, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


AMBITION.  DEDICATION. 

AND  ENERGY. 

If  you  possess  these  talents  and  are 
looking  for  a  challenging,  highly  reward¬ 
ing  position  in  Northern  California,  we 
have  the  job  for  you.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  a  growing  market.  If  you  are 
highly  motivated,  service-oriented  and 
have  the  knowledge  to  increase  circula¬ 
tion  through  home  delivery,  this  posi¬ 
tion  may  m  for  you. 

The  candidate  we  select  will  be  a  crea¬ 
tive  and  enthusiastic  motivator  who  can 
get  the  job  done  through  people. 

We  offer  a  future  for  advancement,  relo¬ 
cation  allowance,  salary  with  bonus, 
and  a  comprehensive  benefits  package. 
Please  send  resume  and  salary  history 
to  Box  3988,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION/MARKETING  MGR 
Experienced  circulation  manager  who 
wants  to  become  Marketing  Manager  of 
a  small  daily  with  large  TMC.  Must  be 
ambitious,  self-motivated,  2  years 
experience.  Must  have  marketing  flair 
and  leadership,  cost  control  skills. 
Responsibility  will  come  quickly.  Excel¬ 
lent  salary,  benefits.  Send  resume  to 
Box  3966,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
TORONTO,  CANADA 
Tri-weekly  going  daily  requires  exper¬ 
ienced  manager  to  reorganize  20m 
distribution,  carriers  and  newsdealers. 
Send  resume  to  The  Publisher,  Daisons 
Corporation,  700  Caledonia  Road, 
Toronto,  Ontario  M6B  4H9. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
6-day,  19,000  evening  daily  with 
15,000  TMC  (all  mail).  Hands-on 
supenrisorthat  is  growth-oriented.  Good 
salary  and  benefits.  Send  resume, 
salary  history  and  requirements  with 
cover  letter  to  Lyle  Fawer,  Register- 
Mail,  140  S.  Prairie  St.,  Galesburg.  IL 
61401. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
Wanted  for  weekly  newspaper  and  TMC 
operation  northeast  of  Baltimore.  Excel¬ 
lent  salary,  benefits  for  person  know¬ 
ledgeable  in  sales  promotions,  distribu¬ 
tions  systems  ,  budgeting  and  accoun¬ 
tability.  A  Times-Mirror  newspaper. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to;  Anne  Worthington,  c/o  THE  AEGIS, 
PO  Box  189,  Bel  Air,  MD  21014. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
18,000  daily  located  in  Eastern  North 
Carolina  looking  for  experienced, 
aggressive  person  with  a  solid  back¬ 
ground  in  circulation  management. 
Marketing  experience  a  plus.  Competi¬ 
tive  salary  and  complete  fringe  benefit 
package.  Reply  to  Box  4003,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
for  New  York  offices  of  FIGS  FORM 
(thoroughbred  computerized  daily). 
Soho  location,  good  salary,  MBO’s, 
benefits,  stock  options.  Great  opportun¬ 
ity  for  right  person.  Resumes  to  FIGS 
FORM,  Attention:  P.  Sinn,  Box  274 
Canal  Street  Station,  New  York,  NY 
10013.  Fax  (212)  966-1589. 


METRO  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
100,000+  circulation  newspapers; 
responsible  for  all  metro  circulation 
functions.  Prior  experience  required, 
demonstrated  record  in  sales,  customer 
service  and  training.  Degree  preferred. 
Excellent  compensation  and  benefits 
plan,  including  Tribune  Co.  ESOP. 
Submit  resume  including  salary  history 
to: 

THE  DAILY  PRESS,  INC. 

PO  Box  746,  Newport  News,  VA  23607 


HELP  WANTED 


aRCULATION 


SINGLE  COPY  MANAGER 

We  have  a  position  available  for  an 
aggressive  Circulation  professional  with 
our  mid-sized,  7-day  newspaper  in 
central  New  Jersey’s  highly  competitive 
market.  The  candidate  we  seek  is 
results-oriented,  knowledgeable  in  all 
phases  of  sales,  service  and  collection 
techniques  with  sound  promotion  and 
pmple  skills.  Excellent  starting  salary 
with  incentive  package,  comprehensive 
benefits  including  Mntal  and  401(k) 
and  a  car  allowance.  Please  send 
resume  with  salary  history  in  strictest 
confidence  to: 

Mrs.  J.H.  Eichman 
THE  HOME  NEWS 
123  How  Lane 
New  Brunswick,  NJ  08903 
EOE 


HELP  WANTED 


THE  REGISTER-GUARD,  a  72.000-cir¬ 
culation  daily  newspaper  in  Eugene, 
OR,  is  seeking  applicants  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  home-delivery  manager.  Applic¬ 
ants  must  have  at  least  5  years  of  prog¬ 
ressively  responsible  circulation  experi¬ 
ence;  have  proven,  people-oriented, 
professional  management  skills;  an 
ability  to  lead  a  strong  staff  of  22 
district  and  zone  mamagers  in  a  growing 
market;  and  have  demonstrated  organi¬ 
zational,  time  management  and  leader¬ 
ship  skills  .  College  degree  preferred. 
Please  submit  a  letter  and  resume, 
including  current  salary  and  expecta¬ 
tions  by  Aug.  11,  1989  to  Home- 
Delivery  Manager,  Personnel  Depart¬ 
ment,  The  Register-Guard,  PO  Box 
10188,  Eugene,  OR  97440. 


DATA  PROCESSING 


PROGRAMMER/ANALYST 
Metropolitan  daily  newspaper  in  Zone  1 
seeking  programmer/analyst.  Candidate 
must  have  S/38  or  AS/4(jO  experience. 
INSI  software  expty’ience  a  plus.  Prog¬ 
ressive  company  with  excellent  benefits 
package.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Box  3959,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


35,000  daily  in  Zone  5  needs  a 
knowledgeable  and  energetic  business 
writer.  Competitive  salary  and  complete 
benefits  package.  Great  opportunity  in  a 
highly  competitive  market.  Send  replies 
to  Box  3991,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR 
We  want  a  dynamic  take-charge  sports 
veteran  for  the  Number  2  spot  on  an 
aggressive  sports  staff.  If  your  skills 
experience  and  ambition  match  our 
demanding  requirements  you  can  be 
instrumental  in  setting  the  direction 
and  tone  of  sports  coverage  for  the 
largest  most  respected  newspaper  in 
the  region.  You’ll  be  responsible  for 
guiding  design  and  layout  and  helping 
coordinate  the  efforts  of  our  reporting 
staff.  You  must  have  a  minimum  of  five 
years  experience  in  sports  on  a  daily 
newspaper.  Submit  letter,  resume, 
clips,  tearsheets  demonstrating  layout 
skills,  references  and  salary  history  to 
Human  Resources  Dept.,  Billings 
Gazette,  PO  Box  36300,  Billings,  MT 
59107.  Application  deadline  Tuesday 
August  8.  EOE/M/F. 


ASSISTANT  LIVING  EDITOR 
Help  make  an  award-winning  feature 
section  even  better.  The  San  Jose 
Mercury  Ner/s  is  looking  for  an  assistant 
Living  editor.  If  you  have  5  years  of 
experience  reporting  and  editing  on  a 
daily  paper,  including  at  least  2  as  an 
assigning  editor,  and  are  ready  for  life  in 
the  Bay  Area,  we  want  to  hear  from  you. 
Send  us  your  resume,  your  5  best 
reporting  clips  and  a  letter  telling  us 
what  you  can  bring  to  a  lifestyle  section. 
We’d  also  like  to  hear  your  best  success 
story  as  an  editor.  Send  to  Patricia  A. 
Fisher,  A. M.E. /Personnel  &  Develop¬ 
ment,  750  Bidder  Park  Drive,  San  Jose, 
CA  95190.  No  phone  calls,  please. 


ASSISTANT  PHOTO  DIRECTOR 
The  editors  of  the  evening  Herald- 
Journal  and  morning  Post-Standard  in 
Syracuse,  NY,  are  looking  for  someone 
with  strong  picture  and  people  skills  to 
help  manage  a  15-person  photo  depart¬ 
ment.  Papers  have  a  combined  daily 
circulation  of  nearly  200,000  daily  and 
more  than  225,000  Sunday  in  a  city 
with  a  university  renowned  for  its  photo¬ 
journalism  pro^m.  Applicants  should 
have  a  bachelors  degree  and  at  least  3 
years  daily  newspaper  experience.  We 
are  an  equal  opportunity  employer, 
offering  excellent  salary  and  benefits 
and  the  opportunity  to  advance  and 
grow.  Send  resume  and  samples  of  work 
to  Toren  Beasley,  Photo  Director,  Syra¬ 
cuse  Newspapers,  PO  Box  4915,  Syra¬ 
cuse.  NY  13221. 


Invest  in  Your  Future. 
Subscribe  to  E&P  Today! 
Call  (212)  675-4380 


SOME  LIKE  IT  HOT 

It’s  hot  in  Orange  County,  California.  It’s  always  pretty  warm  this  time  of 
year,  of  course,  but  we’re  talking  about  the  competition  between  The 
Orange  County  Register  and  the  lA  Times.  And  if  we’re  going  to  continue 
our  winning  ways,  we  need  more  great  journalists  for  our  already  strong 
team. 

We’ll  be  in  New  York  August  14  and  15.  We  want  to  talk  with  experienced 
news  people  who  are  thinking  about  where  their  careers  are  headed.  We 
have  a  few  openings  --  no  hiring  freeze  where  it’s  hot  --  but  we’re  equally 
interested  in  just  talking  with  people  about  the  future. 

If  this  piques  your  interest,  send  a  resume,  work  samples,  and  a  brief  cover 
letter  to: 

John  Hollon 

Assistant  Managing  Editor 
The  Orange  County  Register 
625  North  Grand  Avenue 
Santa  Ana,  California  92701 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  22,  1989 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


A  New  York  City-based  daily  newspaper 
that  covers  the  banking  and  thrift  indus¬ 
tries  is  seeking  an  editor  for  a  senior 
position  on  the  copy  desk.  The  job 
requires  a  seasoned  journalist  with  solid 
rewrite  skills  who  can  challenge  copy 
intelligently,  edit  stories  carefully  for 
grammar  and  style,  and  write  bright 
headlines,  all  under  tight  deadline  pres¬ 
sure.  Experience  on  a  daily  publication 
is  preferred.  Day  hours,  competitive 
salary  and  benefits.  Box  3979,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


BINGO! 

Industrial  opportunity  with  multi¬ 
corporate  organization.  Head  up  all 
phases  of  written  communication  to 
customers  and  employees,  including 
advertising.  Writer/editor  experience 
important  but  desire  and  creativity 
essential.  Excellent  compensation 
package.  Report  to  Vice  President. 
Send  letter,  resume,  and  clips  to  Jerry 
Wellman,  Group  Dekko  International, 
PO  Box  2000,  Kendallville,  IN  46755. 


BUSINESS  EDITOR 
Our  strong  business  staff  needs  a  strong 
editor.  If  you  possess  superior  manage¬ 
ment  and  word  skills  and  outstanding 
business  news  judgement,  you  can  help 
us  build  a  great  newspaper.  Send 
resume,  clips  and  references  promptly 
to:  Phil  Gruis,  depufy  managing  editor, 
Spokesman-Review/Spokane  Chronicle, 
PO  Box  2160,  Spokane,  WA  99210. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER  for  small, 
award-winning  suburban  daily  in  Zone 
5.  Need  to  cover  nuts  and  bolts  of  local 
boom  economy,  put  numbers  in  context 
for  intelligent  readers.  Resume,  five 
clips,  cover  letter,  salary  requirements 
to  Box  3996,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  WRITER 
Crain's  Chicago  Business,  the  nation's 
premier  regional  business  publication, 
IS  looking  for  an  experienced  business 
writer  to  handle  the  demanding  retail 
beat.  We  require  several  years  of  busi¬ 
ness  writing  experience;  strong  prefer¬ 
ence  will  be  given  to  candidates  with 
retail  coverage  experience.  The 
successful  candidate  will  be  an  aggres¬ 
sive,  resourceful,  analytical,  scoop- 
oriented  reporter  who  understands  busi¬ 
ness  issues  and  knows  how  to  manage  a 
beat  and  who  will  consistently  uncover 
high-impact  stories  in  a  fiercely  compe¬ 
titive  market.  We  offer  a  generous  bene¬ 
fits  pakage,  competitive  salary  and  the 
opportuni^  to  work  for  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try's  leading  media  companies.  Send 
cover  letter,  resume  and  representative 
work  samples  to: 

Don  Nelson,  Managing  Editor 
Crain's  Chicago  Business 
740  N.  Rush  Street 
Chicago,  IL  60611 

EOE  M/FAf/H  No  phone  calls. 


BUSINESS  WEEKLY  seeks  experienced 
reporters  for  two  openings.  Prime  beats; 
all-enterprise  reporting.  Resume  and 
clips  to:  Marlene  Kennedy,  editor.  Capi¬ 
tal  District  Business  Review,  PO  Box 
6609,  Albany,  NY  12206. 


CITY  EDITOR 

Our  7-day  newspaper  needs  a  hard- 
charging  editor  who  can  spark  a 
talented  staff  of  reporters,  photogra¬ 
phers  in  covering  spot  news  and  in 
producing  a  wide  range  of  timely 
features  and  enterprise.  Ideal  candidate 
is  well-organized,  aggressive;  knows 
community  news  and  can  help  staffers 
improve  reporting,  writing  abilities.  3-5 
years  experience  on  a  daily  newspaper 
IS  a  must.  Collie  d^ree  in  journalism 
or  a  related  field  is  preferred.  First 
consideration  to  applicants  from  N.J., 
Pa.,  Del.,  N.Y.,  Md.,  Oh.,  W.Va.  Send 
letter,  resume  to  Managing  Editor,  John 
Moore,  The  Daily  Item,  Sunbury,  PA 
17801. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


CITY  EDITOR  -  The  Post-Star,  a 
37,000-circulation  AM  daily  in  New 
York's  Adirondack  Mountain  region,  is 
looking  for  an  experienced  newsroom 
leader.  Must  have  strong  reporting 
background  and  excellent  grammatical 
skills.  Must  understand  community 
journalism.  We  want  a  city  editor  who 
will  push  for  better  obits,  as  well  as 
better  issue  stories.  We  are  looking  for 
someone  who  wants  to  live  in  our  beaut¬ 
iful  community,  not  just  pass  through 
it.  Send  letter,  resume,  samples  to  Gary 
Kebbel,  Managing  Editor,  The  Post- 
Star,  PO  Box  2157,  Glens  Falls,  NY 
12801. 


CITY  EDITOR 

San  Francisco  Bay  Area  daily  offers 
opportunity  for  a  City  Editor  to  teach 
and  motivate  a  young  staff  in  organizing 
and  coordinating  news  and  photo  cover¬ 
age,  and  edit  copy,  and  work  well  with 
organization's  other  papers.  Solid 
reporting  and  editing  experience  neces¬ 
sary  and  familiarity  with  PC  and  Atex. 
Send  resume  to: 

Lesher  Communications,  Inc./SRVT 
PO  Box  5088 
Walnut  Creek,  CA  94596 
Attention:  Judy/Personnel 


CITY  EDITOR 

We  are  seeking  an  experienced  person 
who  will  supervise  our  reporters  and 
stringers  and  who  has  layout  and  design 
experience.  We  are  a  growing  indepen¬ 
dently  owned  AM  daily  that  takes  pride 
in  its  people  and  its  newspaper.  Excel¬ 
lent  fringe  package,  good  working 
conditions  and  competitive  salaiy.  Send 
full  resume  and  tearsheets  to  Jim  Oliv¬ 
er,  Editor,  Somerset  Newspapers,  Inc., 
Box  638,  Somerset,  PA  15501. 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  East  Oregonian,  the  regional  news¬ 
paper  for  northeastern  Oregon,  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  sharp-eyed  journalist  and 
wordsmith  to  join  the  quality  control 
team  on  our  copy  desk.  We're  a 
13,000-circulation-and-growing  after¬ 
noon  daily.  Layout  and  editing  experi¬ 
ence  required.  Send  letter,  resume  and 
sample  pages  to  Gordon  Billingsley, 
Manging  Editor,  East  Oregonian,  PO 
Box  1089,  Pendleton,  OR  97801 
Deadline:  August  1. 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  News  Tribune,  central  New  Jersey's 
fastest  growing  newspaper,  is  seeking  a 
versatile,  experienced  copy  editor  with  a 
strong  background  in  handling  wire- 
copy  and  news  page  design.  We  are 
looking  for  an  editor  who  can  fine  tune 
the  wire  report  for  our  local  but 
complete  newspaper  and  who  can  step 
into  any  news  desk  slot.  Send  resume 
and  editing  samples  to  Glenn  Ritt, 
Executive  Editor,  The  News  Tribune,  1 
Hoover  Way,  Woodbridge,  NJ  07095. 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


COPY  EDITOR/PAGE  DESIGNER 
Immediate  opening  for  a  strong  team 
player  on  a  features  desk  committed  to 
excellence  in  producing  lively  Style, 
Travel,  Food,  Fashion  and  Calendar 
sections  for  the  Houston  Post.  Must 
excel  in  page  design  (color  fronts  and 
inside  pages),  possess  strong  copy¬ 
editing  and  headline-writing  skills,  pay 
attention  to  detail,  have  three  to  five 
years  newspaper  experience.  Competi¬ 
tive  pay.  Send  resume,  samples  of 
headlines,  editing,  color  and  B&W  page 
designs  including  section  fronts  and 
inside  pages,  along  with  three  profes¬ 
sional  references  and  cover  letter  stat¬ 
ing  how  your  abilities  fit  our  needs,  and 
date  of  availability  to:  Lori  Schaeffer, 
Chief,  Features  Designs  and  Editing 
Desk,  The  Houston  Post,  PO  Box  4747, 
Houston,  TX  77210-4747. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


COPY  EDITORS 

We  won't  settle  for  second  best  on  our 
copy  desk.  We're  looking  for  copy 
editors  with  at  least  five  years  experi¬ 
ence  who  can  write  compelling  head¬ 
lines,  design  creative  and  interesting 
pages,  and  edit  local  and  wire  copy 
tightly.  We're  a  62,000  AMs  Gannett 
newspaper  with  a  Sunday  circulation  of 
99,000.  Our  standards  are  high  and  the 
workload  heavy.  If  you  think  you're  what 
we're  looking  for  send  a  cover  letter, 
resume  and  non-returnable  clips  to  Nan 
Keck,  News  &  Design  Editor,  El  Paso 
Times,  PO  Box  20,  El  Paso,  Texas 
79999. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Opening  on  news  desk.  Send  letter, 
resume  and  work  samples  to  Paul 
Neely,  M.E.,  Chattanooga  Times,  PO 
Box  951,  Chattanooga,  IN  37401. 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  Providence  Journal-Bulletin  is 
seeking  copy  editing  candidates  for 
present  and  future  openings  on  our  copy 
desk. 

We  are  seeking  applicants  with  the 
potential  for  professional  growth  and 
the  willingness  to  accept  responsibility. 
The  ideal  candidate  wili  have  two  years 
of  experience,  including  layout  and  wire 
and  local  copy  editing. 

This  would  be  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  a  news  editor  from  a  small  or  mid¬ 
sized  daily. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits  program  including  health  and 
dental,  insurance,  a  401-K  savings  plan 
and  tuition  reimbursement. 

Send  a  resume  and  cover  letter  outlin¬ 
ing  your  qualifications  to: 

Mark  ScuHy 

Personnel  Administrator 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin 
75  Fountain  Street 
Providence,  Rl  02902 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


COPY  EDITORS,  REPORTER 

The  York  Daily  Record,  a  42,000  circu¬ 
lation  daily,  gutsy  enough  to  aim  for 
perfection,  wants  three  new  staffers  to 
]oin  an  ambitious  team.  The  Record  has 
a  long  history  as  a  crusading  newspap¬ 
er.  As  a  public  trust,  we  strive  for  inte¬ 
grity  in  everything  we  do.  We  are  dedi¬ 
cated  to  being  the  best  in  a  fast¬ 
growing,  hotly  contested  market,  50 
miles  north  of  Baltimore. 

Our  openings: 

NIGHT  COPY  EDITOR/NEWS 
Candidate  must  be  able  to  aggressively 
edit  local  and  wire  copy  on  deadline. 
Display  fanaticism  concerning  style, 
grammar  and  spelling,  and  have  a  flair 
for  layout.  Salary:  $26,200  per  year. 

DAY  COPY  EDITOR/ENTERTAINMENT 
Versatile  self-starter  will  coordinate  and 
paginate  24-page  entertainment  maga¬ 
zine,  8-page  broadsheet  Arts  &  Leisure 
section,  and  2-page  Weekend  section. 
Organizational  skills  necessary  to  coor¬ 
dinate  copy  from  local  writer,  corres¬ 
pondents  and  wire.  Exciting  feature 
layout  ability  essential.  Salary  $26,200 
per  year. 

STAFF  WRITER 

Aggressive,  enterprising  reporter  who 
writes  well  and  cannot  stand  to  get  beat 
on  a  story.  Salary  range  $20,176  to 
$25,400  per  week. 

If  you  can  measure  up  to  these  high 
expectations  send  cover  letter,  resume, 
and  clips  to  James  McClure  ME,  York 
Daily  Record,  PO  Box  W-401,  York,  PA 
17404. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


COPY  EDITOR  -  Phoenix  Gazette  look¬ 
ing  for  aggressive,  versatile,  energetic 
copy  editor  for  universal  desk.  Must 
handle  features  and  hard  news  with 
equal  skill,  challenge  copy  and  write 
superlative  headlines.  Minimum  experi¬ 
ence:  5  years  at  medium-  to  large- 
circulation  dailies.  Send  resume,  work 
samples  to:  Gary  Crooks,  Copy  Desk 
Chief,  Phoenix  Gazette,  120  E.  Van 
Buren,  Phoenix,  AZ  85004. 

COPY  EDITOR  -  National  business/ 
financial  daily  newspapers.  New  York 
City,  $40,00(5  plus. 

PO  Box  350453,  New  York,  NY  11235 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  Times  Herald-Record,  an  estab¬ 
lished  community-oriented  daily  news¬ 
paper  located  90  miles  north  of  New 
York  City,  is  accepting  resumes  for  copy 
editor. 

We  prefer  applicants  who  have  2  years 
experience  in  reporting  and  or  copy 
editing.  However,  a  recent  college 
graduate  would  also  be  welcome. 
Degree  desired,  preferably  in  journalism 
or  English. 

We  offer  hands  on  training  in  an  excit¬ 
ing  fast-paced  environment.  Evening 
hours  and  days  to  be  decided  at  a  later 
date.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience. 

Apply  to:  Debra  A.  Sherman,  Personnel 
Director,  The  Times  Herald-Rerord,  40 
Mulberry  St.,  Middletown,  NY  10940. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F/V/H. 

COPY/LAYOUT  EDITOR 
Versatile,  creative  copy  editor  sought  for 
fast-paced  night  desk  at  60,000  circu¬ 
lation  New  Jersey-New  York  metro  area 
daily.  Strong  background  in  handling 
local  news  copy  and  writing  accurate, 
lively  headlines  is  essential.  Applicants 
must  show  an  ability  to  design  news 
pages  on  deadline,  and  be  able  to  step 
into  any  news  desk  slot.  Salary  starts  at 
more  than  $30,000.  Opportunity  for 
advancement.  Send  resume  and  tear- 
sheets  to  Box  3950,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Company  publishing  a  daily  and  several 
weeklies  on  Maryland's  eastern  shore  is 
accepting  applications  for  copy  editor, 
entry-level  reporter,,  sports  writer  posi¬ 
tions,  and  photographer.  Send  resume, 
clips  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
3978,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EARN  MONEY  READING  BOOKS! 
$30,000/yr  income  potential.  Details. 
Call  l-(805)  687-6000  Ext.  Y-4261. 

EDITOR.  Experienced  take-charge 
professional  to  edit  and  write  for  a 
15,000  circulation  weekly.  Responsi¬ 
bilities  include  supen/ising  staff  of  3 
reporters  and  3  production  people. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to: 
MBW  Box  161,  1  Lincoln  Plaza,  New 
York,  NY  10023. 


EDITORIAL  ARTIST 

Investor's  Daily,  a  national  daily  busi¬ 
ness  and  financial  newspaper,  is  look¬ 
ing  for  an  information-graphic  artist 
experienced  on  Macintosh  computers. 
Must  have  design,  typography  experi¬ 
ence  and  be  able  to  work  under  dead¬ 
line  pressure.  Resume  to  Wesley  Mann, 
Editor,  1941  Armacost  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles,  CA  90025. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 
45,000-circulation  independent  in 
prime  living  area  needed  to  write  strong 
editorials  on  state,  local  issues.  Write, 
with  samples,  to  Edward  D.  Casey, 
Executive  Editor,  The  Capital,  Box  911, 
Annapolis,  MD  21404;  (301) 
268-5000. 
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EDITOR 

Small,  privately-owned  dally  is  seeking 
individual  to  take  charge  of  10-person 
newsroom.  Editorial  and  lay-out  skills  a 
must.  Send  resume,  work  samples  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  3983, 
Editor  &  Pubisher. 


EDITOR 

Lesher  Communications  publishes  four 
contiguous  suburban  dailies  plus  two 
affiliated  dailies  in  the  East  Bay 
suburbs  of  San  Francisco  with  a 
combined  circulation  of  207,000.  LCI 
supplies  centralized  features,  sports, 
business  and  make-up  for  the  decentr¬ 
alized  local  news  operations. 

We  seek  an  Editor  with  management 
experience  who  can  effectively  balance 
this  unique  combination  of  centralized 
operations  with  decentralized  news 
gathering  and  blend  the  best  of  both 
into  quality  newspapers. 

Candidate  should  have  a  vision  of  high 
quality  publications  based  on  high  stan¬ 
dards  of  publishing  and  should  be  able 
to  lead  staff  to  create  them.  Should 
have  broad  publishing  experience  and 
served  in  positions  that  demonstrated 
your  solid  news  judgment.  Should  also 
be  reader-  and  research-oriented,  a 
good  communicator  in  all  directions 
and,  by  example,  lead  and  inspire 
others  to  do  their  best  work. 

If  all  this  described  you,  if  you  are 
attracted  by  the  challenge  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  sen/ing  one  of  the  great  growing 
markets  in  California  and  if  you  would 
enjoy  living  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
areas  in  North  America,  send  your 
resume  to: 

George  W.  Hoyt,  President 
Lesher  Communications,  Inc. 

2640  Shadelands  Drive 

Walnut  Creek,  CA  94598 


EDITOR  needed  for  award-winning 
twice-weekly  in  rapidly  growing  town  on 
Florida’s  Gulf  Coast.  Writing  and  photo 
skills  a  must,  as  well  as  experience  in 
editing  and  lay-out.  Looking  for  some¬ 
one  with  the  drive  and  ability  to  make 
this  “Top  5”  paper  even  better.  Mail 
resume  and  clips  to  North  Port  Times, 
13644  S.  Tamiami  Trail,  Norh  Port,  FL 
34287. 


EDITOR  -  To  write  and  manage  staff  of 
three  on  a  growing  suburban  weekly 
with  emphasis  on  quality  news.  Send 
resume  to  Winston  Burrell,  PO  Box 
23497,  Knoxville,  TN  37933. 


EDITOR/PUBLICATIONS  DIRECTOR 
$59,000  a  year 

A  Washington,  C)C  based  national  union 
seeks  managing  editor  to  direct, 
improve  copy  of  professional  staff  of 
four  and  layout  biweekly  tabloid.  Strong 
managerial  and  writing  skills  are  a 
must.  This  editor  will  report  to  the 
Communications  Director,  but  must 
work  closely  with  a  variety  of  experts  in 
the  development  of  the  organization's 
numerous  publications.  Applicants 
should  have  experience  as  editor/ 
director  of  commercial  mews  outlet  or 
trade  association.  An  excellent  benefits 
package  including  paid  vacation, 
dental,  health  and  life  insurance  is 
provid^. 

Applicants  should  send  a  resume  to: 

Box  3995,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

We  are  an  Equal  ^portunity  Employer 


ENGLISH  -  ITALIAN 
EDITOR 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
Bilingual  newspaper  requires  Editor 
experienced  in  all  facets  of  Italian  and/ 
or  North  American  publications.  Send 
resume  to  The  Publisher,  Daisons 
Corporation,  700  Caledonia  Road, 
Toronto,  Ontario  M6B  4H9. 


ENTRY  LEVEL  reporter  needed  on 
large,  award-winning,  Florida  weekly  on 
beautiful  resort  island  of  Sanibel.  Write 
William  Doolittle,  Island  Reporter,  PO 
Box  809,  Sanibel,  FL  33957. _ 

FOOD  EDITOR 

The  Kansas  City  Star  is  looking  for  an 
experienced  journalist  to  write  and 
produce  our  recipe-oriented  food 
section  and  review  restaurants  for  this 
185,000-circulation  PM  daily.  The 
right  candidate  will  have  at  least  five 
years  newspaper  or  magazine  experi¬ 
ence  and  have  demonstrated  an  interest 
in  food  coverage  and  restaurant  review¬ 
ing.  Send  resume  and  samples  of  your 
work  to  Michael  Nelson,  AME/Features, 
The  Kansas  City  Star,  1729  Grand  Ave., 
Kansas  City,  MO  64108.  Minority  appl¬ 
icants  encouraged.  No  phone  calls, 
please. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
The  Herald,  a  12,500-circulation 
southern  Indiana  daily,  seeks  reporter 
skilled  at  news  and  feature  writing. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  John 
Rumoach,  Managing  Editor,  PO  Box 
31,  Jasper,  IN  47546. 


GOVERNMENT  JOBS  $16,040  - 
$59,230/yr.  Now  Hiring.  Call  l-(805) 
687-6000  Ext.  R-4261  for  current 
federal  list.  (Fee  required). 

GRAPHICS  EDITOR 

The  Buffalo  News  seeks  experienced 
supervisor  to  oversee  graphics  and 
photo  operation.  Strong  supervisory 
skills  and  background  in  informational 
graphics,  Macintosh,  photography  and 
design  required.  Job  calls  for  individual 
who  can  work  well  with  staff  and  news¬ 
room  department  heads  on  assignment, 
selection  and  positioning  of  art  and 
graphics.  Send  resume  to  Deputy  NE 
ED  Cuddihy,  One  News  Plaza,  Box  100, 
Buffalo,  NY  14240.  An  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING.  EDITOR. 
Large,  award-winning,  Macintosh- 
equipped  South  Dakota  weekly.  Typing, 
layout,  planning,  photography  and  dark¬ 
room  skills.  Resume  and  references 
required.  Write  Redfield  Press,  Box 
440,  Redfield,  SD  57469. 


LAYOUT  DESK 

We're  looking  for  someone  who  can 
design  enticing  inside  pages,  who's 
handy  with  graphics  and  break-outs, 
and  who  writes  jazzy  headlines  and 
cutlines.  Job  offers  lots  of  variety  and  a 
chance  to  learn  Macintosh  computers 
incide-out.  We’re  a  22,000  AM,  recen¬ 
tly  named  one  of  the  best  small  dailies 
in  Pennsylvania.  Send  resume,  design 
samples  and  references  to  Mike  Stew¬ 
art,  Managing  Editor,  Press-Enterprise, 
3185  Lackawanna  Avenue,  Blooms- 
burg,  PA  17815. 


REPORTER 

The  Bradenton  (Florida)  Herald  wants  a 
reporter  to  cover  aging,  religion,  and 
general  assignment.  Must  be  good 
writer  and  understand  the  issues.  No 
calls.  Send  resume,  clips  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  Bruce  Lind,  Managing  Editor, 
102  Manatee  Ave.  West,  Bradenton,  FL 
34205.  A  Knight-Ridder  newspaper. 

EOE 


REPORTER 

Mid-sized  Zone  5  PM  seeks  writer  to 
cover  criminal  justice  system:  breaking 
news,  trend  pieces,  profiles,  behind- 
the-scences,  police  blotter.  Two  years 
reporting  experience  desired  but  will 
consider  non-journalist  with  strong  writ- 
ting  skills,  high  energy  level  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  criminal  justice  field.  Box 
3964,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTERS  -  Filling  one  police  beat 
vacancy  and  general  assignment  slots 
on  19,000  evening  newspaper.  North¬ 
east  -  reporters  and  recent  grads  parti¬ 
cularly  invited  to  apply.  Modern  plant, 
good  benefits.  Management  dedicated 
to  quality  newspaper.  Send  resumes 
and  non-returnable  clips  to  Managing 
Editor,  Daily  Sentinel,  333  W.  Domi¬ 
nick  St.,  Rome,  NY  13440. 


REPORTER/ASST  EDITOR 
Experienced  professional  to  report  and 
assist  Editor  on  a  15,000  circulation 
weekly.  Photography  and  darkroom 
experience  a  plus.  Send  resume  includ¬ 
ing  salary  history  to:  MBW  Box  160, 

1  Lincoln  Plaza,  New  York,  NY  10023. 

REPORTERS 

The  News  Tribune,  central  New  Jersey’s 
fastest  growing  newspaper  is  seeking 
experienced  reporters  who  have  a  lust 
for  enterprise.  We  are  looking  for  self¬ 
starting,  tough-minded  writers  who 
have  proven  abilities  digging  deep, 
keeping  public  officials  accountable 
and  discovering  the  heart  of  a  commun¬ 
ity.  Send  resume  and  enterprise  clips 
only,  to  Glenn  Ritt,  Executive  Editor, 
The  News  Tribune,  1  Hoover  Way, 
Woodbridge,  NJ  07095. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


SENIOR  WRITER, 

CRAFTS 

Meredith  Corporation  seeks  qualified 
Crafts  Editor  to  write  copy  and  work  on 
story  development  for  its  Special  Inter¬ 
est  Publications. 

Applicants  must  have  a  minimum  2 
years  experience  in  crafts  design  and 
how-to  illustration  writing.  Must  be 
familiar  with  traditional  craft  tech¬ 
niques  and  have  excellent  communica¬ 
tion  skills. 

Send  cover  letter,  resume,  writing 
samples  and  salary  history  in  confi¬ 
dence  to: 

Ms.  Rock 

Corporate  Manager 
Staffing  Services 
Meredith  Corporation 
Box  505,  Locust  at  17th 
Des  Moines,  lA  50336 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 

THE  140,0(X)-circulation  New  Haven 
Register,  recently  named  the  best 
Sunday  newspaper  in  New  England  for 
its  size,  seeks  an  experienced  copy 
editor  for  its  expanding  and  improving 
sports  section.  This  additional  editing 
job  will  be  filled  by  a  wordsmith,  not  a 
copy  processor,  who  understands 
sports.  Strong  layout  skills  are  a  plus. 
New  Haven,  home  of  Yale,  offers  a 
terrific  range  of  sports,  recreational  and 
cultural  activities.  Letter,  resume  to: 
Rick  Odermatt,  New  Haven  Register, 
40  Sargent  Dr.,  New  Haven,  CT  0651 1 . 
Minorities  encouraged  to  apply. 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 
Top  layout  and  headlining  skills  sought 
for  new  position  on  expanding  Illinois 
daily.  Five  years  daily  experience 
required.  Send  clips,  sample  layouts  to 
Sports  Editor,  The  Beacon-News,  101 
S.  River  St.,  Aurora,  IL  60506. 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 
We're  looking  for  someone  capable  of 
designing  attractive  sports  pages,  turn¬ 
ing  eye-catching  heads,  and  with  edit¬ 
ing  skills  and  temperament  to  work  with 
a  young,  aggressive  AM,  PM,  Sunday 
staff.  Sena  letter,  resume  and  tear- 
sheets  to  Ed  E.  Rogers,  Managing 
Editor,  The  Scranton  Times,  Box  3311, 
Scranton,  PA  18505. 
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SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 
The  Danbury  News  Times.  40,000  AM, 
45,000  Sunday  paper  named  best 
Sunday  paper  in  New  England  in  its 
class,  seeks  experienced  o^k  person. 
Lousy  hours,  lots  of  work!  Layout,  edit¬ 
ing  experience  required.  Resume,  tear- 
sheets,  writing  samples  to:  David 
Bilmes,  Sports  uitor.  The  News  Times, 
333  Main  St.,  Danbury,  CT  06810. 

SPORTS  SLOT 

Opening  on  a  50,00(X)  circulation  daily 
in  Southern  California.  Strong  layout 
and  editing  skills  are  essential.  Two  to 
three  years  experience  on  a  daily 
required.  Send  resume  and  five  layouts 
to:  John  Cressy,  Sports  Editor,  Ventura 
County  Star-Free  Press,  PO  Box  6711, 
Ventura.  CA  93006. 


SPORTSWRITER  -  Come  grow  with  two 
weeklies;  one-person  dept,  to  write  and 
shoot,  learn  layout;  send  clips,  resume, 
references.  1-2  yrs.  experience.  Ray 
Linker,  South  Salem  Times,  2745 
Commercial  St.  SE,  Salem,  OR  97302. 


State  general-excellence  winner  seeks 
experienced  copy  editor  with  ability  to 
write  bright-and-accurate  headlines, 
design  sparkling  pages,  meet  deadline 
and  follow  guidelines.  Contact  Burl 
Denson,  news  editor.  The  Meridian 
Star,  PO  Box  1591,  Meridian,  MS, 
39301.  Telephone  (601)  693-1551. 


SPORTS  WRITER  wanted  for  tri-county 
group  of  weeklies  in  north  Florida.  Can 
develop  into  tri-weekly  sports  editor. 
Send  clips  and  resume  to  Jim  Smith, 
PO  Box  370,  Live  Oak,  FL  32060. 


LOCAL  COLUMNIST 
The  Express,  judged  one  of  the  best 
small-city  newspapers  in  the  U.S.  this 
year,  is  seeking  a  compelling  writer  and 
story-teller  to  create  three  finely 
crafted,  people-oriented  local  columns 
each  week.  This  is  a  dream  position  for 
a  wordsmith  of  exceptional  talent. 
Please  send  five  samples  of  your  finest 
writing  to:  Bruce  Frassinelli,  Managing 
Editor,  The  Express,  Box  391,  Easton, 
PA  18044-0391. 


LOOKING  FOR  TOP  REPORTERS 

South  Florida  business  and  legal  daily 
looking  for  two  reporters  with  hustle  and 
an  eye  for  unconventional  stories  who 
can  provide  thoughtful  business  and 
real  estate/zoning/land  use  coverage  in 
our  growing  market. 

We  want  people  with  minimum  five 
years  experience,  preferably  on  a  metro. 
It  you  can  write  and  are  tired  of  superfi¬ 
cial  business  coverage  send  at  least  six 
clips,  salary  history,  resume  and  names 
of  three  references  to  Box  3985,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR/JOURNALIST 
Must  have  boating  and  salt  water  fish¬ 
ing  knowledge.  Journalism  background 
with  proven  track  record.  Regional 
magazine.  (305)  764-0955. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Corning,  NY  offers  an  exceptional 
career  opportunity  for  a  community 
minded  journalist  to  lead  a  17,000  PM 
in  highly  competitive  market  where  the 
quality  of  life  is  exceptional.  If  you  have 
a  burning  desire  to  excel  and  seek  an 
exciting  challenge  at  an  aggressive, 
expanding  newspaper,  respond  by 
describing  your  writing,  editing,  plan¬ 
ning  ad  design  skills.  Tell  me  about  your 
leadership,  mana«ment  and  computer 
experience;  including  your  salary  expec¬ 
tations,  resume  and  references.  Neil  C. 
Hopp,  Publisher,  The  Leader,  34  W. 
Pulteney  Street,  Coming,  NY  14830. 
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MANAGING  EDITOR 
for  20,000  circulation  award-winning 
community/alternative  weekly  newspap¬ 
er  in  Ithaca,  New  York.  Must  be  able  to 
manage  entire  news  operation,  serve  as 
writing  coach,  and  write/edit.  Previous 
weekly  or  daily  experience  desirable. 
Send  cover  letter,  resume  with  writing/ 
editing  samples  to;  SK  List,  Ithaca 
Times,  PO  Box  27,  Ithaca,  NY  14851. 

Major  Veterans  Association  in  mid-west 
seeks  Editor-in-Chief  for  Flagship 
Magazine.  Must  have  solid  publication 
management  experience.  Contact  Ben 
Long,  Travaille,  Executive  Search, 
(202)  463-6342  or  mail  to  1140 
Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  Suite  310, 
Washington,  DC  20036. 

NEWS  COPY  EDITOR 
Minnesota’s  best  small  daily  paper 
seeks  a  copy  editor  who  works  quickly 
and  accurately  with  a  flair  for  words  and 
design.  Morning  paper,  14,500  circula¬ 
tion  on  the  Mississippi.  Experience 
preferred;  will  consider  recent  college 
graduates  who  have  editing  experience 
on  their  college  paper,  send  letter, 
resume  and  3  clips  to  Human  Resour¬ 
ces,  Winona  Daily  News,  PO  Box  147, 
Winona,  MN  55987.  EOE/M-F 


NEWS  EDITOR 

13,000  Zone  2  daily  seeks  well- 
rounded  news  editor  who  can  supervise 
reporters  and  stringers  and  do  layout. 
We  are  a  family  owned,  growing  AM  in 
beautiful  resort  area.  Competitive 
salary,  great  fringe  package  and  excel¬ 
lent  working  conditions.  A  career  jx)si- 
tion.  All  replies  confidential.  Send 
resume  to  Box  3980,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

For  successful  weekly  in  John  Day,  OR. 
Two  years  reporting  experience,  and 
journalism  degree  preferred.  Compen¬ 
sation  commensurate  with  experience 
and  qualifications.  Send  resume,  writ¬ 
ing  samples  and  references  to  Karla 
Averett,  The  Blue  Mountain  Eagle,  PO 
Box  69,  John  Day,  OR  97845. 

NYC  Community  Newspapers 
IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS 


Executive  Editor . 34-38K 

Managing  Editor . 30-34K 

News  Editor . 26-30K 

Copy/Layout  Editor . 26-30K 

Features  Editor . 24-28K 

Reporter  (senior) . 20-24K 

Reporter  (junior) . 16-20K 


Rush  cover  letter,  resume,  clips 
CELIA  WEINTROB 
Brooklyn  Paper  Publications 
26  Court  St.,  Brooklyn,  NY  11242 

PROFESSIONAL  RESUME  SERVICES. 
Complete  resume  preparation.  Cover 
letters.  Updates.  Mailing  services. 
Professional.  Effective.  Confidential. 
Call  l-(800)  8-RESUME  anytime. 

JOB  HUNTING? 

If  you  need  a  job,  you  need 
MediaLlne.  MediaUne  is  the 
newspaper  industry’s  daily 
updated  job  listing  service. 
Get  the  best  leads  in  the 
business.  Get  MediaUne. 
For  rrxjre  information,  call: 

800-237-8073 

in  CA:  408-296-7353 

4i^THCBnTJ0nAK0NTHELINE 

2156  The  Alameda.  San  Jose.  CA  95126 


REPORTER 

The  Second  largest  Jewish  weekly  in 
America  is  seeking  an  experienced 
reporter  to  add  to  its  award-winning 
staff.  Knowledge  of  Jewish  affairs 
essential.  Send  resume  and  non- 
returnable  clippings  to  Alan  Hitsky,  The 
Detroit  Jewish  News,  20300  Civic 
Center,  Southfield,  Ml  48076. 

REPORTER 

16,000-circulation  AM  daily  seeks 
reporter  to  cover  city  beat.  You  won't  get 
rich  here  money-wise,  but  you  will  in 
terms  of  experience  and  clips.  If  you're 
interested  in  joining  the  staff  of  our 
award-winning  newspaper,  send  cover 
letter,  resume  and  clips  to;  Harlan 
Spector,  City  Editor,  Medina  County 
Gazette,  885  W.  Liberty  St.,  Medina, 
OH  44256. 

The  Bradenton  Herald,  one  of  Florida’s 
top  newspapers,  is  looking  for  an  exper¬ 
ienced,  aggressive  and  savvy  reporter  to 
bring  state  news  home  to  our  readers. 
We  want  someone  who  can  turn  the 
tangled  world  of  politics  and  bureaucra¬ 
tic  language  into  strong,  clear  and 
meaningful  stories.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to:  Bruce  Lind,  Managing  Editor, 
The  Bradenton  Herald,  102  Manatee 
Avenue  West,  Bradenton,  FL  34205.  A 
Knight-Ridder  newspaper.  EOE _ 

The  Ledger,  a  72,000-circulation 
morning  daily  in  Lakeland,  Fla.,  seeks 
aggressive  reporter  for  local  government 
and  general  assignments.  Need  a  fast 
thinker  to  challenge  sources,  use  docu¬ 
ments  to  get  at  a  story  quickly.  Prefer 
two  years’  experience,  send  resume  and 
clips,  including  some  that  indicate  abil¬ 
ity  to  dig  out  stories  that  officials  want 
to  keep  buried,  to  Bruce  Giles,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  The  Ledger,  PO  Box  408, 
LaTceland,  FL  33802.  No  phone  calls. 

The  Record-Journal,  a  31,000-circula¬ 
tion,  AM-Daily  in  central  Connecticut, 
is  accepting  applications  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Town  editor.  We  need  an  exper¬ 
ienced  assignment  editor  dedicated  to 
local  news  gathering  to  direct  one  of  our 
three  bureaus.  If  you  are  a  motivator  for 
young  staffers,  love  community  news- 
papering  and  want  to  work  for  a  growth- 
oriented  paper  in  a  very  competitive 
market,  send  your  resume  to:  William 
H.  Watson,  Managing  Editor,  Record- 
Journal,  11  Crown  St.,  Meriden,  CT 
06450. 

VISUAL  ARTS  REPORTER/CRITIC  for 
arts  and  entertainment  section  of  The 
Oregonian,  a  major  northwest  daily. 
Secondary  coverage  in  dance  or  music 
requires  proven  experience  in  writing 
critical  analysis  of  shows,  daily  news 
coverage  of  visual  arts  beats  and  feature 
stories  drawn  from  those  beats.  Salary 
and  benefits  are  tops  in  the  industry. 
Apply  including  clips  to  The  Oregonian, 
Personnel  Dept.,  1320  SW  Broadway, 
Portland,  OR  97201.  Equal  Opportuni¬ 
ty  Employer. 

Washington,  DC 
States  News  Senrice 

Challenging  assignments  on  the 
Connecticut,  New  York  City  and  .Minne¬ 
sota  desks.  Send  clips,  letter  and 
resume  to  Rem  Rieder,  Managing 
Editor,  States  News  Senrice,  1333  F 
Street  NW,  20004.  EOE.  States  covers 
Washington  with  a  staff  of  50  and  is 
distributed  by  the  New  York  Times 
syndicate  to  200  newspapers. 

WEEKLY  EDITOR  sought  for  scenic 
communi^  of  3,200.  Pnoto  skills  and 
lively  writing  a  must.  Good  opportunity 
for  skilled  reporter  to  advance.  Send 
non-returnable  clips  to  Ron  Loesch, 
Publisher,  PO  Box  930,  Petersburg,  AK 
99833,  by  August  15.  (907) 
772-9393. 


We  have  a  talented  group  of  city-desk 
editors  and  reporters,  but  you  never 
know:  A  promotion  or  a  raid  could 
create  a  golden  opportunity  for  you  to 
join  us.  We  are  a  mid-size  daily  in  an 
attractive  Zone  8  city.  We  are  good  and 
getting  better.  Tell  us  your  goals  and 
accomplishments  (feel  free  to  boast) 
and  show  us  your  best  work.  (Editors, 
please  include  some  raw  and  edited 
versions.)  Reply  to  Box  3977,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WOODWORKING  EDITOR 

Woodworking  editor  wanted  for  AMERI¬ 
CAN  WOODWORKER  Magazine.  Chal¬ 
lenging  position  requires  energetic, 
detail-oriented  individual  with  in-depth 
knowledge  of  woodworking  techniques, 
job  experience  as  an  editor  or  writer, 
and  strong  visual  skills.  Pleasant  loca¬ 
tion  one  hour  from  Philadelphia  and  two 
hours  from  New  York  City. 

Send  resume,  writing  samples,  and 
photographs  of  recent  work  in  wood  to: 
Personnel  Dept.  (AW-EP) 
RODALE  PRESS,  INC. 

33  East  Minor  St. 

Emmaus,  PA  18098 

EOE 


WRITERS 

The  Sandusky  (Ohio)  Register  has 
several  entry-level  news  and  feature 
writing  openings.  Send  resume,  five 
feature  and  five  news  clips  to  Rex 
Rhoades,  Sandusky  Register,  314  W. 
Market  St.,  Sandusky,  OH  44870. 
Ohio,  Pa.,  Ind.,  Mich,  applicants 
preferred. 


MARKETING 


EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

The  International  Newspaper  Marketing 
Association  (INMA)  is  seeking  an 
Executive  Director.  Primary  responsibil¬ 
ities:  to  develop  membership;  to 
improve  the  quality  of  member  senrices; 
and  to  work  with  other  newspaper  asso¬ 
ciations  by  providing  marketing  leader¬ 
ship  on  projects  promoting  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  newspaper 
industry. 

Candidate  must  have  demonstrated 
experience  in  managing  people  and 
budgets.  Ten  years  marketing  back¬ 
ground  is  required  with  revenue- 
producing  experience  plus  excellent 
oral  and  written  communication  skills. 
Trade  association/meeting  planning 
experience  helpful. 

Candidate  must  display  leadership, 
vision  and  confidence  working  with  an 
active  volunteer  board.  A  sense  of 
humor,  flexibility  (30%  travel)  and  the 
ability  to  work  with  diverse  groups  are 
attractive  personal  attributes. 

INMA,  a  1,300-member  volunteer  asso¬ 
ciation,  provides  professional  leader¬ 
ship  and  assistance  in  the  effective 
marketing  of  the  total  newspaper  to  its 
members  in  38  countries. 

Confidentiality  of  all  applicants  will  be 
respected;  review  of  inquiries  will  be 
limited  to  the  search  committee. 
Submit  resumes  by  August  15  to: 
Search  Committee 
c/o  Paula  L.  Markiewicz 
International  Newspaper 
Marketing  Association 
The  Newspaper  Center 
11600  Sunrise  Valley  Dr. 
Reston,  VA  22091 


ASSISTANT  PHOTO  DIRECTOR  for 
327,000  daily/416,000  Sunday  in 
Portland,  Oregon.  Will  work  as  photo 
editor  with  direct-line  responsibility  for 
supenrision  of  photographers  and  lab 
staff.  Primary  responsibility  will  be 
planning,  coordinating  and  assigning 
news  photo  coverage  and  working 
directly  with  city  desk.  Will  also  work 
with  photo  director  and  other  depart¬ 
ment  editors  in  coordinating  coverage  to 
accomodate  needs  of  all  departments. 
Experience  in  directing  a  photo  staff  on 
a  medium  to  large  circulation  metropo¬ 
litan  daily  newspaper  preferred.  Sala|7 
and  company  paid  benefits  are  tops  in 
the  industry.  Apply  to  Personnel  Direc¬ 
tor,  The  Oregonian,  1320  SW  Broad¬ 
way,  Portland,  OR  97201.  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


ASSISTANT  PHOTO  DIRECTOR 
The  editors  of  the  evening  Herald- 
Journal  and  morning  Post-Standard  in 
Syracuse,  NY,  are  looking  for  someone 
with  strong  picture  and  people  skills  to 
help  manage  a  15-person  photo  depart¬ 
ment.  Papers  have  a  combined  daily 
circulation  of  nearly  200,000  daily  and 
more  than  225,000  Sunday  in  a  city 
with  a  university  renowned  for  its  photo¬ 
journalism  program:  Applicants  should 
have  a  bachelors  degree  and  at  least  3 
years  daily  newspaper  experience.  We 
are  an  equal  opportunity  employer, 
offering  excellent  salary  and  benefits 
and  the  opportunity  to  advance  and 
grow.  Send  resume  and  samples  of  work 
to  Toren  Beasley,  Photo  Director,  Syra¬ 
cuse  Newspapers,  PO  Box  4915,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  NY  13221. 


The  Los  Angeles  Times  is  looking  for  a 
color  lab  technician  with  a  minimum  of 
five  years  experience  in  the  processing 
and  printing  of  color  and  black  and 
white,  under  the  pressure  of  deadline. 
Must  also  be  able  to  operate  wire 
service  receivers  and  transmitters. 
Reply  by  letter  to  Jim  Wilson,  Photo 
Editor,  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Times 
Mirror  Sq.,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90053. 


PRODUCTIONITECH 

ASSISTANT 

PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 
Interested  in  moving  up?  Family-owned 
medium-sized  daily  in  zone  2  is  looking 
for  the  right  person  to  till  this  hands-on 
position.  Ability  to  supervise  employees 
important.  Mechanical/electrical  back¬ 
grounds  a  plus.  Please  send  resume  to 
Box  3958,  Editor  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
For  48,000  circulation  AM  newpaper  in 
zone  2.  Candidate  should  be  exper¬ 
ienced  in  double-width  press  opera¬ 
tions,  letter  press  and/or  offset,  and 
possess  good  mechanical  skills  and 
leadership  abilities.  Excellent  compen¬ 
sation  and  benefits.  Send  resume  with 
salary  history  to  Box  3993,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MACHINIST 

Looking  for  machinist  capable  of 
rebuilding  Goss  Urbanite  printing  press¬ 
es.  Machine  shop  located  in  Southern 
California.  Good  pay  scale  and  good 
benefits.  Contact  Sam  or  Mario  (213) 
256-4791;  121  North  Ave.  60,  Los 
Angeles,  CA  90042. 


PRINTING 

Experienced  Goss  Urbanite  press  opera¬ 
tors  for  high  volume  newspaper  plant... 
mostly  tabloid  weeklies.  Growing 
company  with  excellent  opportunity  for 
quality-conscious  operators.  Good  pay, 
excellent  benefits.  Send  resume:  DCl 
Printing,  3945  Wheeler  Ave.,  Alexan¬ 
dria,  VA  22304.  ATTN;  Roger  Silvey. 
Phone:  (703)  823-1686. 
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HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTIONITECH 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
American  Sports  Publishing,  Inc.,  the 
parent  company  of  BASEBALL  AMERI¬ 
CA,  seeks  a  Production  Manager. 
Requirements  include:  strong  organiza¬ 
tion  skills,  excellent  time  management 
practices,  deadline  awareness,  know¬ 
ledge  of  Varityper  EPICS  system,  paste¬ 
up  skills  and  some  design  exoenence. 
Baseball  knowledge  is  advaritageous. 
This  is  a  new  position  for  us  and  you  will 
be  able  to  create  the  department  as  you 
see  best.  We  are  growing  rapidly  and  are 
eager  to  bring  on  board  energetic  and 
committed  people.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  to: 

Dave  Chase,  VP/Associate  Publisher 
BASEBALL  AMERICA 
PO  Box  2089 
Durham,  NC  27702 
Please  NO  Phone  Calls.  American 
Sports  Publishing,  Inc.  is  an 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

Small  Alaska  daily  seeks  pressperson 
for  Goss  Community  and/or  sheet-fed 
and  darkroom.  Resume  to  Mike  McCor¬ 
mick,  Daily  News,  Box  7900,  Ketchi¬ 
kan,  AK  99901. 


PROMOTION 


ASSISTANT  RESEARCH  AND 
PROMOTION  DIRECTOR 
The  Courier-News,  a  Gannett  Newspap¬ 
er,  seeks  assistant  director  in  market 
research,  public  relations  and  copy  writ¬ 
ing.  Degree,  strong  newspaper  market¬ 
ing  research  experience  and  PC  skills 
r^uired.  Competitive  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits  requirements.  Send  resumes  to: 

The  Courier-News 
PO  Box  6600 
Bridgewater,  NJ  08807. 

Attn:  Personnel 


PROMOTION  MANAGER 
We  are  a  large  metropolitan  daily  in  a 
competitive  and  exciting  market.  We 
need  a  Promotion  Manager  to  lead  a 
talented  staff  and  manage  company 
wide  marketing  efforts.  Candidates 
should  be  marketing  professional  with 
media  experience.  This  is  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  an  individual  with  proven 
leadership  ability  to  excel  in  a  challeng¬ 
ing  environment.  We  offer  competitive 
salary  and  benefits  along  with  reloca¬ 
tion  assistance.  If  interested  please 
send  a  resume  to  Box  3997,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PROMOTION  MANAGER 
Major  metropolitan  northeast  publish¬ 
ing  firm  is  seeking  a  creative,  energetic 
promotion  manager  to  be  responsible 
for  the  coordination,  development  and 
implementation  of  all  marketing  and 
promotion  plans  and  strategies.  Candi¬ 
dates  for  this  position  should  have  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  a  related  field 
coupled  with  a  minimum  of  five  years 
experience  in  marketing  or  promotion  - 
preferably  with  a  newspaper  of  over  a 
100,000  circulation  although  we  will 
consider  ad  agency  experience.  Ours  is 
a  dynamic  environment  that  offers  job 
satisfaction  along  with  professional 
growth  and  development.  We  also  offer 
an  excellent  starting  salary  and  a 
comprehensive  benefits  program.  Inter¬ 
ested  candidates  should  send  a  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  3987, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ SALES 

SALES  DIRECTOR 

Manage  advertising  sales  for  dynamic 
business  weekly.  Proven  track  record 
and  enthusiasism  for  new  challenges  a 
must.  Excellent  compensation  and 
benefits.  Contact  James  Rice, 
Publisher,  Washington  Business  Jour¬ 
nal,  8200  Greensboro  Drive,  Suite  930, 
McLean,  VA  22102. 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

Advertising/General  Management 

25  years  diversified  newspaper  back¬ 
ground.  Both  weekly  and  daily  (20,000 
-  110,000)  e.xperience.  Heavy  classi¬ 
fied  and  display  management  back¬ 
ground.  People-oriented,  family  man 
with  strong  training/goal-setting/ 
budgeting/follow-througn  abilities  to 
increase  sales.  Most  recently  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  a  20,000  daily.  BA  in 
marketing. 

This  individual  is  available  for  interview 
and  placement  at  NO  cost.  The  fee  has 
been  paid  by  his  present  employer.  He 
is  available  due  to  economic  conditions/ 
job  elimination.  If  interested  in  obtain¬ 
ing  more  information,  please  contact: 

GOOD  NEWS 
Suite  245  North 
Alpine  Center 
Bettendorf,  lA  52722 
(319)  359-4877  FAX  (319)  359-8539 

Need  an  NIE  Director?  I  have  4  degrees, 
18  years  teaching  experience,  masters 
in  journalism.  (503)  935-1182. 

PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER 
Put  16  years  of  successful  ownership- 
management  of  two  weekly  newspapers 
to  work  for  you.  Seeking  new  challenge 
in  Zones  8  or  9.  Community,  quality, 
profit  motivated.  Box  3814,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLISHER/GM  -  Experienced  in 
dailies/weeklies  with  bottom  line,  total 
budget  responsibility.  Now  running 
small  group.  Available  now.  Box  3992, 
Editor  &  Publisher,  for  full  resume. 


_ CARTOONIST _ 

AWARD-WINNING  CARTOONIST  will 
add  zest  to  your  editorial  page!  Spent  a 
10-year  hiatus  in  advertising  at  a  large 
metro  newspaper.  I  can  draw  circles 
around  other  cartoonists!  Box  3989, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORS,  why  waste  1,000  words 
when  this  quick  on  the  “draw"  cartoon¬ 
ist  can  say  it  all  for  you.  Call  Will  at 
O’Toons,  PO  Box  414,  Roseland,  NJ 
07068,  (201)  239-1209.  P.S.  I  will  go 
to  the  outer  limits  in  search  of  an  editor¬ 
ial  cartoonist  position. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

Circulator,  diversified,  seasoned,  20 
years,  sales  achiever.  (714)  538-3053, 
Box  5302,  Orange,  CA  92613. 

Country  circulation  job  wanted.  Will 
travel,  will  relocate.  District  manager 
experience  with  Wichita,  Kansas  daily 
and  Hutchinson,  Kansas  daily. 

Gene  Springer  (701)  572-3119. 


We  must  ask  where 
we  are  and  whither 
we  are  tending. 

Abraham  Lincoln 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

BUSINESS  EDITOR  -  Need  help  start¬ 
ing  up  a  business  section  or  improving 
those  you  have?  I  could  be  your  person. 
Medium-size  daily  business  editor 
experience,  MBA,  strong  management 
skills,  an  eye  for  graphics,  excellent 
abilities  as  a  columnist.  Box  3970, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


COPY  EDITOR,  zone  9,8,7,  near  the 
mountains.  Veteran  familiarity  with 
rammar,  AP  style,  libel  law.  First 
mendment.  Former  top  reporter,  now 
dedicated  wordsmith.  Reputation  for 
flawless  copy,  lustrous  heads,  sound 
ethics,  teamwork.  Enjoy  night  shifts.  In 
confidence:  (206)  527-2749  message. 

Critic  with  growing  national  rep.  seeks 
job  in  classical  music  and/or  film, 
dance,  theater,  painting.  Expert  in  each 
area.  Olips  from  top  national  dailies  & 
mags.  Call  (919)  286-7378. 


DEDICATED  COPY  EDITOR  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  with  progressive  newspaper.  I  have 
experience,  energy  and  intelligence. 
J.(;.  LeMasters,  Rt.  3,  Middletown,  MO 
63359;  (314)  549-2490.  Prefer  Zones 
5,7,8. 


EDUCATION  REPORTER 
Multibeat  reporter  at  small  daily  seeks 
education  reporter  position  at  mid-sized 
daily  in  Zone  8  or  9.  Box  3973,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HARVARD  BA  wants  entry  spot  as 
sportswriter.  Small  daily  in  West.  Box 
4002,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Help  me,  help  yourself.  Energetic  editor 
on  best  community  daily  in  state  made 
unwise  move  to  staid  metro.  Seeks 
newsroom  leadership  role  on  mid-size 
paper  that  wants  to  go  places.  Now  in 
Zone  2;  will  move.  Write  Box  3955, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


INSIDE  SPORTS,  slot/rim/layout  editor 
on  AP  award-winning,  500,000-plus 
daily  seeks  management.  10  years 
experience,  most  of  them  with  the 
nation's  best.  Let  this  hands-on  free 
agent  make  a  career  move  that  would 
benefit  both  of  us.  Reply  to  Box  3929, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


JOURNALIST  with  5  years  experience 
seeks  position  on  daily  or  weekly  in  NYC 
and  Eastern  PA  area.  Has  written  on 
business,  national  &  foreign  affairs  & 
sports.  Experience  in  production  &  edit¬ 
ing.  Joe  Scotchie  at  (203)  975-7821. 

MASTER'S  DEGREE  CANDIDATE  seek¬ 
ing  position  in  print  journalism.  Excel¬ 
lent  writing  ability.  Published  back¬ 
ground,  editorial  experience.  Andrew 
Russo,  28  Grove  Street,  Salinas,  CA 
93901. 


NEWSMAN,  B.A.  English  magna  cum 
laude,  four  years  experience  including 
police  beat,  court  beat  and  feature  writ¬ 
ing,  seeks  job  as  feature  writer.  For 
clips,  resume,  write  J.A.H.,  2415 
Lejeune  Rd.,  Waycross,  GA  31501. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


NEWS  EDITOR,  news  executive. 

Simply  put,  the  best.  Exceptional  back¬ 
ground.  References  to  match. 

Prefer  Zone  9,  Canada,  but... 

Box  3971,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  WITH  COPY  EDITING 
experience.  Business,  finance,  auto 
and  advertising/marketing  are  fortes. 
Solid  GA  backpound.  Good  photogra¬ 
pher.  Excellent  references  and  experi¬ 
ence,  including  one  of  the  nation's  top 
metro  dailies.  Nights,  relocation  OK. 
Box  3998,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  1979-85  wants  re-entry  as 
PM  copy  editor  or  in  news  library.  Clips, 
references  and  MA.  (715)  275-3539, 
nights,  (CDT). 


SPORTS  PRO  seeks  editing  challenge. 
Innovator,  good  manager,  can  work  with 
writers.  Ex-slot,  assignments,  Sunday 
editor.  Now  heads  steady  APSE  winner. 
Box  3968,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOU  NEED  a  veteran,  award-winning 
editor  with  computer  savvy  for  small, 
medium  daily.  You  just  found  him.  Box 
3957,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


You  can't  find  a  SPORTS  WRITER  with 
a  more  diverse  background  and  enthu¬ 
siastic  attitude  than  I  have.  lO-years 
reporting/desk  experience.  MSJ  North¬ 
western  LI.  seeks  new  challenge  on  daily 
sports  staff. 

Jean,  (414)  694-7033. 


_ FREELANCE _ 

BANGKOK-based  reporter  solicits  inter¬ 
est  in  feature  articles  from  INDOCHINA 
and  Burma  from  mid-August.  Resume 
(Columbia  U.  Masters)  and  overseas 
clips  available.  Call  Ken  Stier  (212) 
586-0152  or  write  c/o  Kyodo,  50  Rock¬ 
efeller  Plaza,  Rm.  816,  NY,  NY  10020. 


PRODUCTION/TECH 

PRESS  FOREMAN  with  fifteen  years 
experience  in  all  phases  of  offset  news¬ 
paper  production.  (Including  Goss 
Metro  and  T.K.S.  Presses).  Places 
strong  emphasis  on  preventative  press 
maintenance,  print  quality,  low  cost, 
and  newsprint  waste  reduction.  Box 
3946,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  available  for 
medium  size  or  group  of  newspapers. 
Experienced  with  Urbanite,  Communi¬ 
ty,  and  sheetfed  presses,  computer 
installations,  stitchers,  mail  operations. 
Prefer  midwest  location.  Box  3984, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Young,  experienced  Production  Super¬ 
visor  at  liberty.  Hands-on  composition 
and  pre-press.  Zones  1,  2,  &  5. 

(802)  9fe-2283. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 

When  readers  prefer  women 


By  Ford  Burkhart 

There  may  be  more  than  meets  the 
eye  to  a  female  byline  these  days. 

In  a  recent  experiment  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Arizona,  it  was  surprising 
when  readers’  ratings  of  a  story  under 
a  female  byline  were  significantly 
more  favorable  than  we  expected. 
Under  a  male  byline,  readers  did  not 
find  the  identic^  story  as  praisewor¬ 
thy. 

It  was  unexpected  because,  in 
many  tests  since  the  first  such  studies 
in  the  1960s,  readers  commonly  pre¬ 
ferred  a  story  under  a  male  byline. 

We  found  no  trace  of  the  old  pro¬ 
male  byline  bias.  It  is  not  easy  to 
declare  just  what  it  all  means,  but  it 
suggests  that  the  old  bias  is  worth  a 
second  look. 

When  I  began  working  in  news¬ 
rooms,  in  the  1950s  and  ’60s, 
“women”  was  the  title  of  a  feature 
section  of  the  paper.  It  had  been 
called  the  “society”  section  in  the 
1940s.  The  women  who  worked  there 
were  walled  off  from  the  rest  of  us.  At 
the  city  desk,  the  few  women  who 
worked  on  general  assignments  some¬ 
times  used  initials  in  bylines  to  dis¬ 
guise  their  sex  and  perhaps  to  avoid 
bias  on  the  part  of  readers  —  and  edi¬ 
tors.  My  classmate  Mary  Anne 
became  simply  “M.A.”  when  she 
went  to  work  for  a  newspaper. 

Today  1  cannot  think  of  a  single 
example  of  that  practice,  although 


(Burkhart  is  acting  associate  dean  of 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Arizona.) 
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there  may  still  be  a  few  women  report¬ 
ers  out  there  who  prefer  initials  for 
their  own  reasons. 

When  I  set  out,  working  together 
with  a  female  graduate  student  and  a 
colleague  in  the  psychology  depart¬ 
ment,  to  take  a  close  look  at  reader 
reactions  to  male  and  female  bylines, 
I  intuitively  suspected  that  women’s 
work  was  no  longer  disparaged  by 
readers,  not  to  the  degree  it  was  a 
generation  ago. 

In  those  days  when  a  set  of  initials 
was  a  clue  that  the  writer  might  well 
be  a  woman  in  disguise,  everyone 
only  suspected  what  solid  research 
eventually  confirmed:  In  the  ’60s 


readers  looked  down  at  the  products 
of  women,  and  rated  them  signifi¬ 
cantly  lower  in  quality.  Editors  often 
expressed  the  same  feelings,  and  it 
went  without  saying  that  the  editor 
was  a  man. 

Of  course,  there  have  always  been 
exceptions,  pioneers  tike  Dorothy 
Thompson  and  Helen  Thomas,  well 
respected  at  the  top  of  the  news  pro¬ 
fession,  but  for  unknown  writers,  or 
for  those  who  chose  to  report  in  the 
local  paper  in  fields  dominated  by 
men,  male  editors  were  known  to 
have  suggested  use  of  initials  if  a 
woman  did  not  make  that  choice. 

As  Kay  Mills  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  recalls  in  a  recent  Quill  article, 
the  1940s,  ’50s  and  ’60s  were  bleak  for 
women  in  the  newsroom.  She  tells  the 
story  of  a  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
editor  turning  down  a  woman  appli¬ 
cant  and  claiming  his  paper  “had 
never  had,  did  not  have,  and  would 
never  have  a  woman  in  the  news¬ 
room.” 

This  is  1989.  Some  things  have 
changed  quickly.  Women  outnumber 
men  in  journalism  classes  across  the 
country  and  in  some  newsrooms. 

Other  things  change  slowly.  In 
U.S.  newspapers,  5%  of  publishers 
are  women,  according  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
and  it  will  take  70  years  for  the  pro¬ 
portion  to  reach  53%,  the  proportion 
of  women  in  the  population,  based  on 
current  trends. 


When  I  worked  in  the  Associated 
Press  Philadelphia  bureau  in  the 
1970s,  a  gender  landmark  was 
observed:  One  afternoon,  all  of  the 
bureau’s  news  desks,  including  that 
of  supervisor,  were  filled  by  women. 
AP  was  so  amazed  it  ran  a  photo  of  the 
all-female  crew  in  its  magazine.  Now 
the  situation  is  commonplace,  and 
becoming  more  so  each  year. 

With  all  this  going  on,  we  thought 
newspaper  readers  might  be  expected 
to  reflect  some  changes  in  attitude 
toward  women  as  journalists. 

In  our  first  experiment,  we  asked  90 
students  in  three  journalism  classes  to 
rate  three  newspaper  articles.  Each 


student  got  three  articles.  The 
topics  —  AIDS,  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment,  and  the  war  against  drugs  — 
were  chosen  because  students  had 
rated  those  topics  highest  in  general 
interest  in  an  earlier  test. 

The  bylines  came  in  three  varieties: 
Mark,  Mary,  and  M.A.  for  the  First 
Amendment  article;  Daniel,  Danielle, 
or  D.B.  on  the  AIDS  article;  and 
John,  Joan  or  J.J.  for  the  drugs  article. 

There  were  nine  possible  combina¬ 
tions  of  topic  and  gender.  The  treat¬ 
ments  were  assigned  so  that  each 
reader’s  three  articles  included  all 
gender  treatments  and  all  three  top¬ 
ics. 

What  did  this  show?  Only  that  there 
was  no  significant  difference  in  the 
rating  of  a  female-,  male-  and  neu¬ 
trally  bylined  article,  an  unexpected 
finding  based  on  the  strong  bias  in 
favor  of  male  bylines  in  earlier  work. 

The  unexpected  results  suggested 
the  need  for  another  test  with  a  few 
alterations.  With  the  support  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Carol  Sigelman  of  the  psychol¬ 
ogy  faculty  of  my  methodology,  I  pre¬ 
pared  a  new  set  of  articles.  The 
bylines  were  written  in  large  headline 
type,  just  slightly  smaller  than  the 
main  headline.  Only  one  topic  was 
used,  since  there  was  no  significant 
difference  among  topics. 

Another  twist  was  added.  The  arti¬ 
cle  was  presented  in  a  “beginner” 
version  —  with  lots  of  errors  and  the 
(Continued  on  page  54) 


Today,  the  old  pro-male  bias  of  readers  may  still 
persist  under  some  circumstances,  but  our  own  early 
and  tentative  finding  that  news  readers  do  respond 
positively  to  women’s  writing  is  a  welcome  message. 
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Sure,  the  workplace  is  mone  pleasant  than  before.  But  it^s  also  far  from 
perfea.  Each  week,  Dr.  Paula  Bern  helps  readers  deal  with  on-the-job  problems, 
from  overcoming  the  fear  of  becoming  a  manager  to  stopping  sexual  harassment. 

Dr.  Bern's  highly  popular  column  is  part  of  a  lineup  meeting  all  of  your 
readers'  interests:  feal  estate,  health,  videos,  religion,  small  business  advice,  and 
much  more. 

You  can  also  count  on  each  column  to  meet  the  same  editing  standards  as 
our  news  copy — tight  and  bright.  Call  Irwin  Breslauer  at  (212)  580-8559,  and 
we^II  start  worldng  for  you.  Your  boss  will  approve. 
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